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FOREWORD 


I AM contributing this Foreword at the desire of Prof. 
Srinivasacharya, but I altogether fail to see the need 
for it in the case of a book written by one whose studies 
in Indian philosophy, like those relating to Ramanuja 
and Bhaskara, are so well known. 

Tbi- main purpose of the present work is to give 
an account of that school of Vedanta philosophy which 
admits the truth of what is known as the principle 
of bhedabheda. The expression bhedabheda does not 
bear precisely the same significance in all the schools 
that make use of it, but it may generally be taken to 
indicate a belief that bheda or ‘ distinction ’ and abheda 
or ‘ unity ’ can co-exist and be in intimate relation 
with each other. Substance and attribute, universal 
and particular, whole and parts may seem to be 
different from, or even opposed to, each other; but 
really there is no incompatibility between them, for 
they can be reconciled in a unity which pervades the 
difference and is its very being. This view is some- 
times described also as parindmavada or ‘ theory of 
development ’ -implying that reality, conceived as 
bhinndbhinna, is not static but ^ continually changing 
and that it yet maintains its identity throughout. Such 
a theory is to some a direct violation of the law of 
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contradiction and is to be rejected as a fallacy. In 
their opinion, it only restates the problem to be solved 
and, by a certain verbal adroitness, makes it appear as 
the solution. But to others the theory, helped piobably 
by its paradoxical character, makes an irresistible 
appeal. Whatever may be its true logical value, this 
principle of explanation underlies a good deal of 
Indian thought. Amongst the doctrines not falling 
within the strict limits of Vedic teaching, it appears, 
for example, in the Sarnkhya-Yoga. It is aho lound in 
the purely orthodox school of Mimarnsa splitting it up 
into two branches, one of which adheres staunchly to 
this mode of explanation and the other denounces it 
equally staunchly. The same observation holds good 
of the Vedanta; and while we have Vedantin-s who 
pin their faith on it, there are others who are never 
tired of assailing it. But the principle as it appeal s in 
the Vedanta differs in one important respect fiom the 
same as it appears elsewhere. The diverse elements 
of the universe arc cmly partially reconciled in the 
other systems, for the application of the principle is 
restricted in them at some point or other. Thus the 
Samkhya-Yoga, though it explains the whole of Nature 
as a unity in totality, does not extend that explana- 
tion to the realm of Spirit and therefore leaves the 
dualism of prakrti and purum unresolved in the end. 
The principle suffers no such restriction here; and the 
result is the afi^hnation of the sole reality of Brahman. 
It is the one source of all that exists, and the whole 
world is an actual manifestation of it. This variety of 
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the Vedantic doctrine is known as brahmaparimmavdda\ 
and, when one remembers that ‘ Brahman ’ is the 
Upanisadic word for ‘ spirit its general resemblance, 
we may add by the way, to Hegel’s philosophy of the 
Absolute, becomes clear. Whether such a view of the 
ultimate Reality is in accordance with the teaching 
of the Upanisad-s, we cannot say. But it is not at all 
difficult for an adherent of the view to claim their 
support for it. It is well known that these ancient 
scriptures, though they emphasize the unity of Being, 
sometimes distinguish Brahman from the individual 
self on th'* one hand, and from the physical universe 
on the other. This may be only an apparent dis- 
crepancy as those who look upon the Upanisad-s as 
literally the ‘ word of God ’ maintain. Nevertheless the 
discrepancy has somehow to be explained, and the 
easiest way to do it is to assign equal validity to the 
two teachings. That will yield the bhedabheda view; 
and the ultimate Reality, as taught in the Upanisad-s, 
will be neither a bare unity nor a mere plurality but a 
vital synthesis of both. 

This version of Vedanta — the one with which we 
arc concerned here — has its own distinctions. All of 
them agree, no doubt, in holding that Brahman changes 
or becomes', but, as set forth so fully and clearly in the 
following pages, they differ in the manner in which 
they explain its relation to the individual self and to 
the objective universe. The doctrine is also very old 
and, in some form, was probably known to Badarayana, 
the author of the Veddnta-sutra-s. The foremost among 
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its early exponents, so far as we know at present, 
was BhartiprapaiLca, none of whose works, however, 
has come down to us. Saipkara, though he never 
mentions him by name, often criticizes his view; 
and, chiefly as a result of his criticism, the hrahmapari-- 
^tnavdda lost its attraction once for all for the Indian 
mind. Weaker echoes of it were heard once or twice 
in later times but they soon died away. As a conse- 
quence, the doctrine in its various phases, is little 
known now. Prof. Srinivasacharya has done a great 
service to Indian philosophy by bringing it to light, 
and giving an admirable exposition of it in the present 
volume. The exposition is followed by a critical 
estimate of the value of the doctrine in comparison 
with other Vedantic views and with the views of 
Western philosophers. The book deserves the careful 
attention of all who are interested in Indian thought, 
and particularly of those who wish to study the Vedanta 
in its several bearings. 


M. Hiriyanna 



PREFACE 


This book is an amplification of the Honorary Reader- 
ship Lectures on ‘ The Philosophy of Bhaskara ’ 
delivered by me under the auspices of the University 
of Madras. The philosophy of Bhedabheda claims, 
like all other Vedantic schools, the authority of im- 
memorial tradition; but it has become a forgotten 
chapter in the history of Vedantic thought. Bheda- 
bheda exhibits two distinct types represented mainly 
by the systems of Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasa. It is 
midway, logically and chronologically, between the 
Advaita of Sarnkara and the Visis^dvaita of Rama- 
nuja. It is not in line with the accepted expositions of 
Vedanta and is rejected mainly on the ground that it 
is a system built on the self-contradiction of bheda and 
abheda. The philosophy of identity-in-differencc has, 
however, a strange fascination for certain tempera- 
ments interested in the meeting of the extremes of 
monism and pluralism. 

The book is divided into two portions. The first 
sets out the metaphysical, moral and mystical impli- 
cations of the Bhedabheda of Bhaskaia. The first 
part of the second portion presents the Vedanta of 
Yadavaprakasa and certain allied schools. Bhaskara’s 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra-s is published in the 
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Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares; but no extant 
edition of Yadavaprakasa’s commentary is available. 
The drift of his teaching is, however, gathered from the 
criticisms levelled against it by the expositors of other 
systems like Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika. In the 
second part, a critical estimate of Bhedabheda is 
attempted and this is followed by a comparison of this 
school of Vedanta with similar lines of thought in the 
West. The concluding chapter indicates the direction 
in which the varieties of Vedantic thought may benefit 
by mutual and sympathetic criticism and thus supple- 
ment the method of siddhanta by a synthetic insight 
into the fundamental features of the philosophic 
thought enshrined in the Upanisad-s. It will be 
observed that, in summarizing the philosophies consider- 
ed in the course of the work, I have tried to adopt the 
language of their authors. 

My grateful thanks are due to my esteemed friends 
and fellow-students who have encouraged me in the 
publication of this book. I am indebted to Pandit 
Kumaravadi Srinivasachariar who helped me to go 
through the Bhdsja of Bhaskara. I owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastrigal for kindly reading the book in its 
proof stage and making valuable suggestions. Prof. 
M. Hiriyanna and S. Vasudevachariar rendered great 
help to me by pointing out errors and suggesting 
improvements. I have been profited by discussions 
with S. Gopalaswami Aiyangar on the philosophical 
relationship between Vi^istadvaita and Bhedabheda. 
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I am under great obligation to G. K. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar and M. R. Rajagopala Aiyangar for the 
considerable help they rendered to me in various ways. 
I should not omit to mention the aid given me by 
Jiyappa Aiyangar and Dr. K. C. Varadachariar in the 
preparation of the manuscripts. My special thanb 
are due to Professor Hiriyanna for his kindness in 
having written a Foreword to this book. 

P. N. Srinivasachari 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The Vedanta as a philosophy of religion is enshrined in the 
Upanisad-s, the Gita and the Brahma-sutra-s, which are known 
as the prasthdnatraya or the triune sources of divine knowl- 
edge. The Upanisadic intuitions form the basis of the 
Vedanta and its ethical aspects are emphasized in the Gita. 
The Brahma-sutra-s which are the systematization of sruti 
define the nature of Brahman, determine the means and 
methods of realizing it and discover the exact content of this 
realization. Brahman is super-sensuous and spiritual and it 
is only the spirit that can realize the spirit. The true test of 
spiritual reality consists in its spiritual realization and this is 
the supreme and the only way in which the rival claims of 
reason and revelation can be reconciled. Tn.'* Vedantic 
thought can thrive only in an atmosphere of intellectual free- 
dom which is unfettered by the dogmas and doctrines that 
belong to sectarianism. But mere logic and dialectics can 
never prove divine reality nor disprove it. Vdda is merely a 
battle of words that leaves us ultimately broken and barren. 
Heaps of syllogisms can never help us in inferring the infinite; 
they only make spiritual life sterile. Reason no doubt gropes 
for God and makes guesses at Him; its contradictions and 
antinomies, its anavasthd-s and hetvdbhdsa-s carry no conviction 
and admit of no finality. Inaccessible to discursive reason. 
Brahman can be apprehended by faith in sdstra and intuitive 
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insight. The Veda is eternal and it is intuited by the rsi and 
not composed by him at any time. This presupposes a living 
faith in the verities of Revelation and their verifiability in 
personal experience. Revelation has objective certainty and 
is impersonal, eternal and infallible, but intuition is its inner 
assurance or certitude. To err is human and inerrancy is 
divine. The Vedanta has its roots in revelation and finds its 
fruition in the intuitive and integral experience of Brahman. 
Reason mediates between revelation and intuitive realization. 
It confirms the former and corrects the latter and thus brings 
out the inherent coherence of spiritual knowledge. The 
central teaching of the Vedanta consists in the recognition by 
the seeker after truth of the travails of transmigration and 
the possibility of his transcending them by the realization of 
Brahman. Reason collects and co-ordinates this teaching and 
constructs it as the philosophy of the Vedanta in its threefold 
aspect of metaphysics, morality and mysticism. The first 
aspect is an epistemological inquiry into the origin and the 
validity of spiritual knowledge, the ontological determination 
of the nature of Reality or Brahman, and the cosmological 
account of Brahman as the supreme cause of the world and 
its evolution and involution. Secondly, Vedantic ethics, as a 
criticism of the values of empirical life, insists on the life of 
self-renouncement and purity as the essential condition of 
freedom. Lastly, Vedantic religion defines the nature of 
mumuksutva or mystic longing for union with Brahman and 
securing immortal bliss or moksa. It thus satisfies and 
harmonizes the three fundamental needs of spiritual life. 

Among tl|p recognized exponents of Vedantic thought, 
Saipkara, Ramanuja and Madhva hold the highest place. The 
philosophies of NUfkaptha and Vallabha are also fairly well 
known to students of comparative VedSnta, but very little is 
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known about Bhaskara and Yidavapraka^a and their philo- 
sophy of Bhedabheda-vada. Like other Indian philosophers, 
Bhaskara sinks his personality in the formulation of impersonal 
truths and no reference is to be found in his Bha^ya to the 
incidents of his life or any event of his times. In the preface 
to the Bkdskara-bhasya published by Mr. Dvivedin, the editor 
claims to have gathered all the available material relating to 
the biography of Bhaskara and mentions about twenty Bhas- 
kara-s known to Indian thought. Vedantin Bhaskara or BhatU 
Bhaskara is referred to in several works on Nyaya and Vedanta. 
He appears to have written other works on Vedanta and 
references to a commentary by him on the Chandogya-upantsad 
are fouuu in his Bha^a.^ Bhaskara is alluded to by Vacaspati 
who is known to have flourished about a.d. 841. It is clear 
from his criticism of Samkara that he is later than Samkara, 
and from the criticism of Bhaskara by Ramanuja (1017-1137) 
that he lived earlier than Ramanuja. Later than Samkara 
and earlier than Vacaspatimi^ra, Bhaskara should have 
composed his work somewhere in the early part of the ninth 
century. 

Bhaskara displays great dialectic skill in '-efuting and 
demolishing what he calls the false and distoiied interpre- 
tations of the iruti-s and the Sutras. The main object of 
his philosophy from the negative point of view was his con'- 
demnation of mayavada^ as a version of the nihilism of Maha- 
yana Buddhism.^ His teaching of Bhedabheda differs from 
the other species associated with the name of Yadavaprak^a 
about whose life and works very litde is known. While 
Yadava postulates both difference and non-difference as the 

^ Sfttra-s I. 4. 21 and IV. 3. 14. 

* vUchitmcanfUatii mShSySnBu^atddha-gathittari mdydvadam (I. 
4. 25). 
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essential relation between Brahman on the one hand and the 
prapama on the other,^ Bhaskara upholds the idea of Brahman 
as the absolute and the relative and distinguishes between 
cetana and acetana in the prapanca. The relation between 
Brahman and acetana is both different and non-different^ 
while in the relation between Brahman and the jiva, difference 
is adventitious and non-difference essential. Yadava is 
more idealistic and he does not recognize any fundamental 
distinction between cit and arit] acit is only cit in an unmani- 
fested state. What is latent in the former becomes patent in 
the latter, and the unconscious is but a phase of the conscious.® 
In addition to the Bhedabheda-vada of Bhaskara and Yadava,, 
there are two allied schools known as Svabhavika Bheda- 
bheda-vada of Nimbarka who lived after Ramanuja and the 
Acintya Bhedabheda-vada of Caitanya. The philosophy of 
Bhaskara is called AupMhika Bhedabheda-vada on account 
of the theory of upadhi-s which he employs in his system. 
The teaching of Yadava may be called Svabhavika Bheda- 
bheda.® All of them agree in their refutation of Advaita 
and the recognition, of the three reals or categories known as 
Brahman, cit and acit But in the determination of the exact 
relation between them, subtle differences are expressed by 
each school. 

A compaiative and critical study of these systems 
enables the readei to realize why the view of brahma- 
parindma or emanation has no value for the Vedantin today,. 

yadavaprakaSa-mate sarvam api cetanam eva; tatra ghcfddes 
caitanyanabhivvaktimalram evett na cidacidvtbhdgafi. — Tatparjadipita 
of Sri Sudaiianacarya. 

® Thibaut’s Sribhasya trans., Sacred Books of the East, p. 4fj0. 

* The teaching of Bhaskara is systematically expounded m 
Book I and the other *systems are expounded in Book II. 
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and why the three main schools of Vedwta have so much 
stability. They also bring out the genius of the Hindu 
for spiritual realization rather than for mere speculative 
thinking. 

The value of the philosophy of fihaskara is that it marks 
a transition from Samkara to Ramanuja. Every philosophy 
historically considered is a response to the needs of the age 
when it is born and is both its criticism and fulfilment. 
Samkara freed Indian thought from the agnostic and nihilistic 
tendencies of Buddhistic idealism and enthroned the spirit of 
the Upanisad-s once again in the heart of Hinduism. But 
the practical Advaita of Samkara which recognizes empirical 
reality vl'V'c not satisfy the Advaitin-s who, in their monistic 
zeal for absolute identity, deny the plurality of souls and reject 
the world. The logic of ekajiva leads to the egocentric 
fallacy and lapses into solipsism. Monistic idealism on the 
intellectual level lands us in sheer subjectivism and scepticism. 
Ramanuja repudiates the theories of Nirguna Brahman, 
vivartavada and jivanmukti, affirms the reality of experience 
in all its levels, and upholds the Visistadvaitic idea of God, 
and the absolute dependence of the finite self or prakara on 
His redemptive love and grace. Bhaskara is even more 
emphatic in his criticism of mdydvdda and, while he accepts 
the conclusion of divine personality and causality and videha- 
mukti, he insists on the monistic truths of abheda and absorption 
in the Absolute. The system of Bh^kara is built on the 
following doctrines which may be called its comer-stones, 
i.e. the law of identity in difference {bkedabheda), the reality 
of Brahman possessed of attributes (Saguna Brahman), 
the acceptance of the principle of God evolving into the world 
(parinamavada), the recognition of the means of attaining 
salvation or mukti as a co-ordination of both knowledge and 
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action {jhana-karma-samuxayaY and the possibility of obtaining 
release or mukti only after death {videhamukti). The Absolute 
is, according to Bhaskara, both conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned kdrya-rupa and karana-rupa.^ It differentiates itself 
into the manifold of finite selves and things, and, when the 
condition is removed, the finite becomes one with the infinite. 
The merit of Bhaskara’s system lies in supplying a mediating 
link between the metaphysical monism of Samkara and the 
ethical monism of Ramanuja and arresting the subjectivistic 
tendencies of the former and the anthropomorphic accretions 
of the latter. 

The Vedanta is treasured up in immemorial tradition and 
Bhaskara claims to formulate its truths on the foundations of 
Jruii-s and Sutras without the slightest distortion of meaning 
and often appeals to sutrdksara. He is never tired of con- 
demning the practice of reading one’s own ideas into the text® 
and distorting its sense, leading to what are called irutahdni 
and airutakalpand and straining the text to suit one’s theory. 
Speculation should be subordinated to huti and spiritual 
insight and should be made to serve their ends. The Vedantic 
method employed by the Sutras consists in choosing a relevant 
Upanisadic text and establishing its true import by the 
refutation of all possible and plausible rival theories. Truth 
is determined by the elimination of false theories and partial 
truths. Bhaskara, following the philosophy of the Sutras, 
refutes and rejects the other prevalent theories of the time and 

^ atra hi jfldna-karmascmuccaydt mokfa-prdpttk sulrakdrasydbhi- 
pretd (I. 1. 1). 

^ kdrandtmd eva kdrydtmand avasthitak (I. 2. 23). 

* sQtrdbhiprdyasamvrtyd svdbhiprdyaprckdiandt \ 
vydkhydtarri yair idam idstrarn vydkhyeyam tan nivfttaye jl 

Introductory verse. 
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in some cases restates their problem and conclusions. The 
Mimamsaka, the Dhyananiyogavadin, the Nisprapancaniyoga- 
vadin, the Samkhya, the Buddhist, the Jain, the Pasupata 
and the -Pancaratra are reviewed in turn and repudiated 
absolutely or in part. Bhaskara has no sympathy for atheism, 
materialism, nihilism, ritualism, phenomenalism, idealism and 
pan-psychism as maintained in these schools. Brahman is, to 
him, neither an aggregate of atoms nor a contentless identity. 
A philosophy that favours duality or dreaminess is fatal to the 
spirit of the idstra. Absolute identity as well as absolute 
difference is a mere abstraction devoid of meaning and both 
are subversive of moral and religious needs. But mdydvdda 
comes in lyj» *^he greatest share of Bhaskara’s criticism and 
condemnation.^ 

In commenting on Sutra I. 2. 6, Bhaskara states his firm 
conviction that the Bhedabheda Darsana is the only philosophy 
that is acceptable to the Sutrakara and not the mdydvdda 
that makes livara the first-born of the absolute and the highest 
sarnsdrin * or product of the cosmic figment. Reality is both 
one and many {abhinna and bhinna). The one is the un- 
conditioned absolute and the uncaused cause but th manifold 
is the absolute, conditioned by the upddhi-s or the delimiting 
adjuncts. The absolute becomes the relative and is immanent 
in it. The finite self is the one Brahman limited by the 
metaphysical and moral imperfections of avidyd^ kdma and 
karma. Mukti consists in removing the barriers, transcending 
the boundaries of the sarnsdramandala and becoming one with 
the Absolute or attaining ekibhdva. This is the central teaching 

^ Srutyar thorn dcdryoktim ca prsthatah h jd mdydmatram svabuddkyc 
kalpayiivd anyad eva darianarn racayanti (I. 2. 12). 

* uadanti iivarasyaiva samsdritvam (I. 2. 6). 
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of Bhaskara. The Sutras are divided into four chapters 
dealing with the jnetaphysical, moral and mystical aspects of 
the Vedanta. 7’he first and the second chapters, according 
to Bh^kara, define the nature of Brahman as the one supreme 
reality which is the unconditioned but not the indeterminate; 
the One becomes the many and is the ground of the manifold. 
The third determines the means of realizing Brahman and 
that is summed in the principle of jndna-karmsamuccaya, 
and the last chapter considers the value and destiny of the 
finite self in terms of vMamukti (liberation after death) and 
ekibkdva. The metaphysical standpoint may itself be divided 
into the epistemological, the ontological and the cosmological 
aspects. The first discusses the nature of truth and accepts 
the authority of the Jruti as satisfying all human values; the 
second as the philosophy of being defines Brahman as the sal 
without a second that is immanent in all experience; and the 
third as the philosophy of nature explains the reality of the 
cosmic evolution in terms of immanence, emanation and 
evolution or parindmas'akti. We shall first consider the 
epistemological a'spcct of Bhaskara’s metaphysics. 



CHAPTER II 


BHASKARA’S EPISTEMOLOGY 

The Ved^ta affirms the knowability of Brahman as the lat 
without a second, the unconditioned infinite that has the 
power to infinitize all finite beings and absorb them into itself. 
The term Brahman primarily connotes iSvara^ and it is only 
in a secondary sense that the term connotes Brahma 
(Hiranyigttibha) who is entrusted with the making of things 
and the moulding of souls. The philosophy of Bhaskara is 
sustained by the living faith that the self when purified and 
perfected can know the unknown. Brahman is unknowable 
to discursive reason, but the beatified soul becomes Brahman 
and its separate consciousness is then dissolved. There is 
really no contradiction or boundary line between the finite and 
the infinite. Like the sun and its rays, the soul is one with 
the self. The higher includes the lower and expla is it. Of 
the main sources of knowledge, i.e. pratyaksa (sensc-pcrception), 
anumana (inference) and fastra (revelation), th** last is the 
ultimate source and centre of all spiritual knowledge. What 
is self-revealed and illumined does not need any external 
light to illumine it. The Veda is the word of God and as 
the words are the symbols of ideas, the Veda is a body of 
divine ideas or eternal [nitya), impersonal {apauruseya), and 
infallible truths. Its validity is self-established [svatahsiddha ) ; 
it is its own criteiion. Divine trutl. is its own immanent 


^ brahma-iabdem Uvaro grhyaU (I. 1. 1) 
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criterion. Its universality and eternity are in no way affected 
by pralaya or cosmic dissolution, as pralaya is only a periodic 
cosmic sleep that precedes the dawn of creation. Vedic 
thought is, in pralaya, a potentiality, contained in the divine 
nature, and, along with the will of God to create the world, 
the Veda which is His redemptive light illumines the soul 
of the first-bom and of the other makers of the world, and 
becomes explicit to the seers of the spirit (mantradrastdrak) . 
These Vedic rsi-s have a soul-sight of the divine content and 
the Upanisad-s are the outpourings of their intuitive insight. 
Sruti being thus an immediate knowledge of the Infinite is 
self-posited {svatahiddha) and absolutely valid (anapeksa ) ; 
but smrti has no authority of its own as its conclusions are 
traced to sruti (Jrutisdpeksa). They are therefore known 
respectively as pratyaksa or intuitions and anumdna or deduc- 
tions.^ When there is a conflict between the immediate 
truths of huti and the mediate truths of smrti, the former alone 
is to be relied on,* and, in cases of conflict among the Smfti-s 
themselves, as for example, between the metaphysical theories 
of Kapila and the moral rules of Manu, their validity is tested 
by reference to the coherence of the smrti as a whole and ulti- 
mately to the self-evident authority of the iruti which is the 
bedrock of all Vedantic reasoning. 

The Vaiyakarana-s have a theory of sphota or the subtle 
and eiemal significative unit manifested by articulate sounds 
in language, but Bhaskara following Upavarsa, the com- 
mentator on the Mimdmsd-sutra-s, rejects it as complicated 
and imnecessary. Similarly, the view of certain Mimamsaka-s, 

^pratyakfam Jrutifi anapeksatvdt anumdnam smrtik anumiyamdna- 
JrutisSpeksatvdt (I. 3. 28). 

* Commentary on S&tra I. 1. 30. 
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that Vedic imperatives alone have full meaning and state- 
ments on accomplished facts {sidcUtaparavakya) like Br ahman 
are not authoritative, is combated on the ground that, both in 
worldly life and in the Veda-s, meanings are attached directly, 
not merely to imperatives, but to affirmations also, and that 
the authoritative nature of the iruti, being dependent solely 
on its being impersonal (apauruf^a) and consequently anapekfa 
(not requiring confirmation from other sources of knowledge), 
holds good in respect of affirmations about Brahman as well 
as the imperatives of duty laid down.^ Thus the texts about 
creation are as valid as the results of scnsc-jjerception.* 
Bhaskara accepts the Mimamsaka principle of the relative 
important r druti, linga, vd/ya, prakarm^, sthdna and samakkyd. 
The meaning of the text is determined by the context and 
the primary sense is preferred to the implied. Like other 
Vedantin-s, Bhaskara also accepts the unity of thought that 
underlies a specific Upanisadic topic. The same truth is 
introduced, developed and summed up in a given topic. 
Consistent interpretation therefore requires that there should 
be ekavifaya in the upakrama and the upasamhara.^ 

Employing the above tests of interpretation Bhaskara 
concludes that the principle of bkeddbheda is the central truth 
of Vedanta and this is the keynote of his system.* Reality 
or Brahman is an identity that is immanent in differences and 
constitutes them. That the infinite finitizes itself is a fact 

^ na ca kSrya tva prdmS^yani praHpattutp yuktam; svarSpdvabodbe 
api pTibmnyasya aviHftatvSt; apauru^eyatoam hi prdmajye kdranam; 
toe ea avUifpm (I. 1. 4). 

*yathd hi pratytikf(^amd^ani siddarilpdmb<idhaktt^ tadvat jrffivdk-^ 
yam api bhavifyoH (I. 1. 4). 

* ttpakramopasaathdrayob ekdrthatvam (I. 1. 12). 

* ato bhitmSbkitmar^a^ brahma iti sthitam (I. 1. 4). 
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and not a fiction. The absolute is not out of all relation to 
the finite but is the ground of all relations and their logical 
prius and presupposition. The finite is sustained by the 
infinite, but the infinite is not necessarily conditioned by the 
finite. The finite as the predicate qualifies and conditions 
the absolute. Bhaskara selects the typical Upanisadic judg- 
ments that emphatically bring out this bhedabheda relation 
between the finite self and the infinite. The aspect of unity 
{abheda) is declared by the following texts: * Thou art That 
■* There is no other seer but He ’ ‘ This self is Brahman ’ ;* 

‘ The fishermen are Brahman, the slaves are Brahman. 
Brahman are these gamblers; men and women are Brahman ’ ;* 
‘ Woman art thou and man and boy and girl. Thou art 
the old man moving with a stick.’* The following texts 
declare bheda : ‘ There are two unborn, one knowing, the 
other not knowing, one strong, the other weak ’ ;• ‘ The 
Lord of Nature and of the souls, the ruler of the qualities, 
the cause of bondage, of existence and of the release from 
samara*;'’ ‘He is. the cause, the Lord of the lords of the 
organs’;® ‘One of the two eats the sweet fruit; without 
eating, the other looks on ’ ;• ‘ Having known Him only, 
one passes beyond death ’;^® ‘He who dwells within the 
self ‘ He should be sought. He should be meditated on 


la. Up., VI. 8 to 16. 2 5r. Up., III. 7. 23. 

® Br. Up., II. 5. 19. * Brahmasukta of Samhitopanisad. 

^ ^v. Up., IV. 3. •^v. Up., 1.9. 

’ ^v. Up., VI. 16. • Sv. Up., VI. 9. 

•:Sv. up., IV. 6; Mund. Up., III. 3. 1. 

Up., III. 8. 

“Bf. Up., III. 7.. 22, Madhy. Patha. 

«CA. Up,. VIII. 7. 1. 
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* He who, one, eternal, intelligent, fulfils the desires of many, 
eternal, intelligent beings’;^ ‘The Lord of everything and 
the Ruler of the self ’ ‘ Embraced by the all-intelligent 

Self, he knows nothing that is without, and nothing that is 
within ‘ Mounted by the all-intelligent Self, this self of 
the body goes.’* These two sets of ^tt-s together establish 
the bhedabheda relation, and the Mundaka statement. ‘ He 
who knows Brahman becomes Brahman ’,® affirms the essen- 
tial unity of the two in the state of mukti and this is confirmed 
by the Brhaddranyaka text : ‘ But when the self has become all 
for him, wherewith should he see another.’® The Sad-vidya 
in the C’lindogya-upanisad asserts the principle of identity 
in difference in the relation between Brahman and the world 
of cetana and acetana. 

This same principle is affirmed by the judgments of 
sense-perception and reasoning {pratyaksa and anumana). 
Reality is determined by cognitions which are not sublated 
by valid means of proof. Reality, as an inter-related whole is 
not a mere aggregate of indifferent parts but a pervading 
identity that is realized in the differences, and the two aspects 
of identity and difference are distinguishable but nO' divisible. 
The clearest examples of this truth are afforded by ihe judg- 
ments which express the relation between cause and effect 
and genus and species. The aspect of abheda is brought out 
in the causal and the generic states; but, when we think of 
the effect and the individuals forming the genus, we em- 
phasize the idea of difference.’ In the judgments: ‘This 


^Kafh. Up., II 5. 13. * Tail. Up., Naia., 10. 

»5r. Up., IV. 3 21. L.., IV. 3. 35. 

» III. 2. 9. • IV. 5. 13. 

^ k&ryariipe^ nandtvam abhedah kSrandtmaiia (I. 1. 4). 
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pot is made of clay ‘ This jewel is made of gold \ the effect 
is surely contained in, and continuous with, the cause. 
Likewise, in the judgment: ‘ This cow is short-homed the 
genus is realized in the species. The effect is a real mani- 
festation and not a contradiction of the cause. The particular 
subsists and persists and is in no way sublated by the universal; 
universality and individuality are harmonized in the rhythm 
of reality. It is true that opposites like light and darkness, 
or heat and cold cannot co-exist in the same thing at the 
same time, but it is absurd to argue from this that difference 
qua effected or particular aspect, and non-difference qua 
causal or universal aspect, are not simultaneously perceived 
in the same thing; for there is no such inner contradiction 
in the ideas of generic character and individuality or of 
causal immanence and organic development. The reality of 
the causal connection is universal, necessary and absolute. 
It is irrelevant to appeal to the abnormal experience of 
illusion in explaining the nature of reality. The illusion of 
two moons [dvieandrabhrama) can be ascribed to the opera- 
tion of physical and psychical defects and disorders. Besides, 
the determination of truth on the analogy of such subjective 
and abnormal experiences would land us in subjectivism and 
nihilism. But the theory of bheddbheda is based on the 
integrity of normal experience, satisfies the tests of reasoning 
and sruti and does full justice to the philosophical demands 
of monism and pluralism without in any degree sharing in 
their defects. The absolute manifests itself in the finite and 
gives a meaning to it. A supra-relational absolute is devoid 
of content and has no continuity with our experience. All 
relational tliOught fails in its attempt to transcend itself. 
Thus we fail to bridge the gulf between relational thought 
and the absolute and are landed in agnosticism. There is 
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no substance or subject without qualities or connections of 
content (no without the or dhama without the 
dharmin ) ; and qualification or determination is no contradic- 
tion of reality. The samat^a or the universal is one and the 
viJefa or the particular is the many and the many emanates 
from the one and does not sublate it. Being is one and 
unconditioned, and becoming is the conditioned; becoming 
is no illusion superimposed on the one being. Brahman is 
one and the world of experience (prapaSca) varies. * The 
one remains and the many change and pass ’ and Bhaskara 
illustrates this truth in a variety of ways. From the same 
clayey stuff, the potter moulds a vase or an um. The sea is 
one ILnilicss expanse but the waves rising therefrom vary 
and vanish. Fire melts wax but hardens clay. The sun 
illumines all things but, when its light is refracted, it is 
stained and separated into the several spectral colours. V^nt 
or air that animates the body is one but it functions in five 
different ways. AkaJa is all-p>ervasive but the akdia in one 
vessel is different from that in another. Manas is one single 
psychical content, but its working varies with physical and 
psychical conditions. Brahman is the one u.'^ conditioned 
Being, and the finite, with all its wealth of colour and detail, 
is only the self-evolution of the One. Reality reveals the 
self and does not veil it. 


Causautv 

The idea of the upadhi-s or conditionateness of the ab- 
solute furnishes the raison d'ttre of Bhaskara’s epistemology. 
The theory of causality is to Bhft-ikara what the theory of 
aoidyi is to Saipkara and that of karman to RSmanuja. It 
connotes not merely a mechanical or teleological idea but 
2 
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the free causality of God, including the first cause as well as 
the final, and the validity of this meaning is derived a priori 
from the iastra itself. Causality as a mechanical theory 
commits us to infinite regress, but efficient and immanent 
causality implies power and purpose. The absolute idealist 
regards Uvaratva or cosmic lordship as a limitation of the 
absolute by degrading I^vara to the empirical level and 
subjecting him to the dialectic difficulties of the empirical 
notions of causality. Bhaskara regards himself as a loyal 
expositor of huti and maintains that Brahman in the causal 
state is the unconditioned and in the effected state is the 
conditioned or the finite. Causality is neither a contradic- 
tion nor an external relation but a process of self-limitation. 
Cause is temporally and logically prior to the effect but the 
two are different aspects of the same reality. In spite of 
temporal and spatial differences, they have an identical 
reference to reality. The effect is contained in the cause or 
the ground but is not contradicted by it. The Upanisadic 
idea of the immanence of Brahman in prapanca can in no- 
sense be construed as a denial of the cosmic objective reality. 
Truth is not subjective or relevant to human needs and experi- 
ences [purusapeksd) but a constraining reality independent of 
subjective conditions. Colour blindness, for example, does 
not alter the existence of colour. The same sun shines on 
the wicked as well as the votary of Cod and its objective 
reality does not depend on the eye that sees it. Similarly, 
the world cannot be a fiction to the seeker after release and 
a fact to the empirically minded {mithya to the mumuksu and 
sa^a to others).^ If reality were subjective and contingent, 
there would be no reality at all. The analogy of the illusory 


^ narabhedan na hi jheyd vastunas sadasatyatS (I. 1.4). 
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double moon perceived through defective eyesight is inappli- 
cable to the world as there is no valid reason to disbelieve the 
evidence of the senses. If the illusory nature of the world 
is stated to be based on the teaching of the idstra, that illusion 
should last for ever. Besides, it will be shown later that the 
Jastra does not teach the doctrine of illusion. Consequently, 
the assertion that the world is a fiction to some and a fact 
to others is entirely opposed to every test of truth and reality. 
Whatever is conditioned is no doubt finite and fleeting, but 
is not for that reason a contradiction and an illusion. There 
as no incompatibility between the supreme Self {paramatman) 
and the world of experience {prapanca), between the transcen- 
dental and the empirical, but a real transition and passage 
from the one to the other. The cosmos is the expression of 
the free causality and self-directive activity of Brahman and 
this truth alone gives a valid meaning to the reality of mukti. 

Bhaskara thus employs the realistic principle of satkarya- 
vdda or the theory of immanent causality, and uses all his 
dialectic skill in defending it and demolishing the rival 
theories, in his exposition of the Sad-vidya and the Arambha- 
ttadhikarana.^ Parindma is a real identity in d'''i*rence and 
is a vikdra and not a vivarta. The Sutra insists on the im- 
manence, the organic unity and the continuity of causality. 
The cause contains the effect potentially and the effect is the 
cause actualized. The difference between the cause and the 
effect is in condition and not in kind {avasthdbheda and not 
atyantabheda), Bhaskara first vanquishes the Vaiiesika doc- 
trine of asatkdiyavdda which asserts the absolute difference 
{atyantabheda) between cause and efifect and the creation of 
the existent from the non-existent, ^f in the judgment * This 


MI. 1. 14. 
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pot is made of clay the effect was asat or non-mdstent at 
first and not preexistent and is produced out of nothings 
clay may as well produce curd or a piece of cloth. If there 
be a potency in the cause to account for the effect, then that 
potency is either eternal {nitya) or not eternal (anitya). If it 
be eternal, the effect would be an eternal becoming. If it be 
not eternal, then it should be caused by something external 
to it and so on ad infinitum. 

Bhaskara then states the case of the Mayavadin and 
condemns it as a theory subversive of all iSastraic knowledge. 
The Mayavadin regards the effect as a figment of reality 
which somehow comes into being and ascribes the character 
of dreams to the whole phenomenal process. According to 
this theory, the world of experience is unreal {asatya) and 
non-existent {abhSva) like the horn of a hare. Causality is a 
magical show and has no logical constraint. Our whole 
experience is a false reading of the absolute based on the 
perception of mere appearances and is as conventional as the 
letters of the alphabet and as unreal as the imaginings of an 
infotuated lover. They exist but have no reality. Even 
dreams sometimes have a prophetic and permanent nature 
and the cosmic dream may claim to have a certain amount of 
reality like them, but the claim to truth is not really justified. 
Besides, the idea of negation does not arise at the empirical 
level, and it is only when the true nature of reality is intuited 
in the pSramarthVca state that the world dream vanishes of 
its own accord. The phenomenal process then ceases to be, 
and the absolute alone is. The cause of this cosmic illusion is 
m^d; it is Rankly a statement of the contradictions of life 
and is ultimately inexplicable. When this nescience is removed 
by the knowledge of the absolute, the world-illusion vanishes 
and the riddle is dissolved. In combating this theory 
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Bhaskara adduces very nearly the same arguments as 
Ramanuja. 

In a rational account of reality which challenges and 
destroys dialectically the definitions of others, the theory of 
the inexplicability {anirvacaniyatva) of avidya merely tries to 
silence the spirit of logical inquiry and there is no transition 
from the logical to the alogical. If causality is a bare identity, 
it is self-explanatory but such a relation is no explanation. 
If illusion is an experience, reason demands its causal ex- 
planation, and indefinability is no explanation at all. If 
causality is an illusion, the knowledge, which removes this 
illusion, is itself an experience and therefore an illusion and 
brahmaj7tan,* which removes avidya is also a case of avidya. 
When the employment of hetu, which is the heart of the 
whole reasoning process, is distrusted, the whole science of 
controversy and conviction falls to the ground, and mdyavada 
ceases to be a vada or theory. The stuff of mdya or avidya 
is out there as a iakti or adhdra and the theory cannot escape 
the charge of dualism. Illusion, as an experience, is as real 
as normal experience, and, while the object perceived may be 
false, the subject that experiences the illusion h 'Ot itself an 
illusion. Illusion is due to the operation of real causes like 
physical and mental disorders. Empirical life is not an 
illusion but a real experience conditioned by the adjuncts of 
sensibility and samsaritva. The felse imaginings of infatuat- 
ed love are, no doubt, a folly and a failing, but they persist 
as the most potent fact and factor of our experience. Idealism, 
in all its forms, starts with the subject and finally lapses into 
subjectivism, and mdymdda, realizing the nihilistic conclusion 
to which the Buddhistic vijnanavSda and Madhyamika 
epistemology inevitably drive it, falls back on realism at least 
at the empirical level. 
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The Saipkhya theory of parindmavdda gives a mechanical 
account of causality and fails to explain the teleological nature- 
of evolution, and the idea of a soulless pradhdna passing from 
the potential into the actual lacks spiritual spontaneity and 
the creative urge. The mechanical theory ignores the validity 
of thought and the value of spiritual personality. The 
Samkhya has to admit the reality of final causes; but, in the 
absolute dualism that he creates between purusa and prakrti, 
he finds no place for the idea of immanent . causality and 
purpose, and he contrives various devices to bridge the chasm 
between the two. He resorts to the analogies of milk be- 
coming curd, the lodestone drawing pieces of iron, the mirror 
and its reflection and the two pilgrims of whom one is blind 
and the other lame. But all these analogies are irrelevant 
and unsound and metaphors cannot be a substitute for meta- 
physics. The first is mechanical, as milk changes into curd 
in a natural way. The second connotes an inherent power 
which is neither in purusa nor in prakrti. The third makes 
the reality of mukti or freedom a mere make-believe, as the 
jiva that seeks mukti is itself a reflection of purusa and not a 
real self and the last misses the whole point of the analogy as 
both the pilgrims are intelligent. Lastly, the theory of 
proximity {sarnnidhdnamdtra) is a mere external relation 
riddled with the fallacies of virodha^ vyabhicdra and asiddka. 
Proximity may result in eternal creation without involution 
and afford no scope for mukti. The Samkhya theory does 
not sufficiently insist on the reality of the subject-object 
relation, the finite self, its sins and sufferings, and its final 
unity with the Absolute which is the ground and goal of all 
experience. TTie world cannot guide itself without God 
and the whole theory is therefore opposed to Vedantic 
teaching. 
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The atomic view of the VaUesika goes to the other ex- 
treme and, while recognizing the eternity of the atoms and 
the will of God as the operative cause, it entirely denies the 
reality of causal immanence. The theory of adrsta applies 
neither to the mechanical atoms {acetana) nor to the souls 
which are absolutely distinct from them and are ultimately 
devoid of consciousness in moksa. The view of the samavaya 
relation peculiar to this system is external and unnecessary 
and lands us in the fallacy of infinite regress. The relation 
is external to the relata and yet the relation is required and 
this goes on endlessly. If cause and effect as antecedent and 
consequent are separate and successive as avayava and avayavtn, 
we cannot at the same time say that they are inseparably 
related (qyuta-siddha).. The theory of atomic causation is 
equally futile. Atoms {paramanu) should be considered as 
either active or passive. They cannot be active as they subsist 
in a state of passivity in pralaya. They cannot be passive; 
for, if they are passive, there is no creation. Nor can they 
be both as the terms are contradictory. The atoms either 
have eternal form or are formless, both of which are inadmis- 
sible for similar reasons. Pluralism and atomism fail to 
satisfy the philosophic demand for unity. 

The Buddhistic theory of causality is only a part of its 
negative logic. To the Buddhist, reality which is both 
physical and psychical is only a phenomenal series, and a 
fleeting flux. It is a mere complex or aggregate of the 
skandha~s. Reality is neither an identity nor a difference nor 
both, but a ceaseless becoming. But becoming without being 
is unthinkable, and if it is traced to avidya, this avidya itself 
has to be accounted for. The idea of physical oider and 
personal identity is rooted in oui normal experience and 
avidya fails to explain this fact of persistence. Avidya, as a 
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psychic complex, may affect our mental states, but it cannot 
cause the physical order. If every physical or mental state is 
particular and perishing, reality ceases to be objective and 
permanent. The doctrine of samghata or samudaya-satya which 
regards the individual as an aggregate of atoms or a psychic 
series is mere phenomenalism ; for if the atom or the sensation 
perishes, a combination of perishing states cannot -make it 
permanent. If the antecedent is at once abolished, there is 
no meaning in speaking of the consequent. Then, anything 
may be the cause of anything else, and a mud pot may produce 
a mango. If the theory of momentary mental modification 
(kfanika-vijmna) were seriously maintained, then there would 
be no personality, and no moral responsibility, and life would 
become impossible. The Buddhist realist is himself constrained 
to admit the reality of causal persistence and continuity and 
recognize extra-mental existence. The Buddhistic idea of 
abhaoa is equally untenable and idle, as bare negation without 
a positive affirmation is inconceivable. How can abhdva or 
bare negation produce bkdva or positive affirmation? If all 
things pass away, why is dkaia regarded as an eternal and all- 
pervading substance ? A belief in the theory of karman and 
vasana without positing a persistent personality meets neither 
the demands of logical stability nor the claims of moral 
responsibility. 

The Yogacara Buddhist is a subjective idealist to whom 
reality is only a complex of mental states, and his position is 
equally untenable. Solipsism arises when the object is 
resolved into the subject. Every judgment is a single ideal 
content and, like dreams, has no reference to external things. 
Vijfiana is, like the dream state, without any objective basis 
and the difference between the waking state and dreams is 
only a difference in degree and not in kind. But this reasoning 
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is a case of unsound analogy and involves the fallacy of 
petitio principii, or arguing in a circle. It may be stated as 
follows: All dream cognitions are false because they are 
contradicted by cognitions in the waking state, but the 
cognitions in the waking state are false as they are momentary. 
If externality is an illusion, how is the illusion accounted for? 
Every perceptive judgment presupposes the reality of external 
things and is therefore objective and is not subjective and 
private like desire and aversion. If the world of space-time 
were dissolved into a mere mental series, then there would 
be no knowledge or theory of knowledge at all. Sublation 
presupposes two contradictory propositions and no proposition 
can cont. .'•'^'''t itself. There can be no svatah nirdkara but 
only a paratah badha. It is impossible to prove the truth 
of a cognition on the basis of its non-contradiction at any 
time. The law of contradiction as applied to subjective 
knowledge would become a bare identity without any basis 
in objective reality. The doctrine of dlayavijndna is built 
on perishing psychical material and is therefore a baseless 
fabric without any ddhdra or substratum. In the history of 
Buddhism, realism leads to subjectivism and o> < pticism is 
the logical conclusion of both. 

The theory of Bhedabheda is free from all these fallacies 
and the spiritual unity which it reveals is the basis and back- 
ground of all differences and reconciles monism and pluralism. 
The Jaina theory of predication known as saptabhangi affirms 
nothing and denies nothing. A truth that is partly true and 
partly false is no truth at all. Besides, the same thing cannot 
be both true and false. But it may be maintained that the 
predications refer to the relativity of knowledge and the dif- 
ferent viewpoints as they are said to inhere in the nature of 
the thing itself (svarupa). If svarSpa or essential nature cannot 
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be defined, then there is no niicaya-jhana or determinate 
knowledge at all. But no such charge can be levelled against 
the theory of Bhedabheda-vada with which it is often falsely 
identified. It asserts the reality of the causal relation in 
which Brahman exists as the unconditioned one and the 
conditioned many and integrates idealistic logic with that 
of realism. 



CHAPTER III 


bhaskara’s ontology 

Vedantic ontology is developed in the clearest and most 
classical manner in the Sad-vidya * and systematized in the 
first chapter of the Sutras. If, as the western critic says,* 
§amkara mainly relies for his idealism on the teachings of 
Yajnavalkya, and Ramanuja finds the surest support for 
his theory in the Antaryami-brahmana,® Bhaskara turns to 
Uddalaka for the foundations of the Bhedabheda theory. The 
Sad-vidya defines Brahman as the sat without a second, exter- 
nalizing itself as the manifold of material things and thinking 
things. Brahman is the unconditioned, beyond the categories 
of time, space, and causality; but, by its infinite iakti, it 
finitizes itself into thinkers and things. Brahman thus exists 
in three forms known as kdrana, karya and jiva The first 
connotes Paramesvara, the lord of all beings, eteri ', infinite, 
omniscient and omnipotent Brahman in the fulness of being 
and bliss, power and perfection. By His creacive urge. He 
wills the many and becomes the many. When the infinite 
becomes the finite. He differentiates Himself into the jivas 
or the subjects of experience and transforms himself into the 


^Ch. Up., VI. 2. 

* This view is not accepted by the Acarya-s. All Vcflntin-s 
rely on all Upanisadic texts. 

»5r. Up., III. 7. 
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acetana or the objects of experience. The infinite itself thinks 
all things and creates all creators. When we say the absolute 
constitutes the relative, we do not mean there is a relative 
absolute. Mere relativity ends in subjectivity, just as the 
absolute as absolute becomes a mere abstraction. The 
Ehedabheda theory corrects this one-sidedness by its conception 
of causal immanence. Brahman, in the causal state, is the 
transcendental being beyond subjectivity and the samsdra- 
mat^dala, beyond the stars above and the soul within; but, in 
the effect aspect, the infinite incarnates into the finite and 
becomes the finite. The eternal enters into the empirical 
and becomes the empirical. The two are correlative and not 
contradictory. While Brahman limits itself into the names 
and forms of the world, the world does not exhaust the whole, 
even as the waters of the ocean constitute the waves, while 
the waves do not constitute the ocean. 

There is no distinction between the absolute of meta- 
physics and the god of religion. Both express the same 
reality which is realizable by intuition alone. A supra- 
Telational experience js a contradiction in terms. The infinite 
is not a negation of the finite but is its positive affirmation 
and fulfilment. It is both intelligent and intelligible and can 
be apprehended and attained by thejt»a freed from its con- 
ditionateness. This intuitive apprehension is impeded by 
the upddhi-s or the principle of ignorance and evil. livara 
is nowhere mentioned in the iruti as a glorified sanisdrin, 
the first-bom of the absolute ‘ having maximum of being and 
minimum of non-being ’. The Vedanta, as a philosophy 
of religion, dealing with mokfay would be entirely stultified 
if the god of religion is less than the absolute and a conces- 
sion to empirical consciousness. If the omniscience of the 
all-self is only nescience on a cosmic scale, there is no need 
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for the grace of God or gum. The absolute devoid of content 
provides no scope for moral aspiration and religious attain- 
ment. To say that I^vara is a samsSrin conditioned by cosmic 
illusion is a glaring instance of text-torturing and mere meta- 
physical imaginings. The Sfitra emphatically declares the 
qualitative distinction between livara, the cosmic lord, and 
jiva, the other {anya) who is a satnsarin. The Mayavadin 
himself recognizes this in his philosophy of Saguna Brahman 
in which he contrasts the infinite l£vara, the omnipotent lord 
and ruler, with the jioa who is created, dependent and im- 
perfect. But, when he comes to the religious aspect of 
ultimate destiny and realization, Saguna Brahman is assigned 
to the e.rpirical world of sainsara, and promised salvation 
with the ceasing of the eternal world process. The lord of 
creation is then subject to the hazards and hardships of creation 
and the all-enveloping power of the cosmic figment, and while 
the jiva attains mukti in this very life and returns to the absolute, 
livara’s claim to the absolute is rejected and he is ultimately 
relegated to the function of the first-born self or Hiranyagarbha. 
The other theory of the Mayavadin that ISvara is a samsdrin 
enveloped in cosmic fiction and the jiva is its fragmentary 
fiction is opposed to all authority and experience. Being 
absolutely free, eternal, perfect, blissful, and immutable, 
he cannot court imprisonment in empirical life. Logically 
speaking, individuation is the result of ignorance and livara 
is only a jiva or the only jiva; ekajivavda thus brings out 
the subjectivistic implication of mere mdydvdda 

Bhaskara, following the Sutrakara, establishes the truth 
of divine causality by eliminating the rival theories of Samkhya, 
Vaiiesika, Bauddha and Jaina. He first rupudiates the 
Sarpkhya contention that the Sad-vidya refers to the pradkdna 
as the sat without a second that accounts for the universe. 
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The problem of philosophy so clearly stated to Saunaka and 
Svetaketu, the seekers after liberation, is: ‘ What is that 
adeia by knowing which everything is known ? ’ ^ The Saipkhya 
theory that it W pradhana is entirely opposed to reasoning, 
revelation and the rules of Vedantic interpretation. The 
terms aiksata and atman cannot be explained away as mere 
figures of speech. No mechanism is known to seek for mukti, 
and volition and feeling can in no sense be ascribed to the 
non-living. Freedom and mechanism are entirely opposed, 
and the self can never be the semblance of matter. Besides, 
the higher alone can explain the lower and not the lower 
the higher. Atman is the supreme reality which is the centre 
and source of all beings. Thus the thesis or the pratijna 
contained in the text ‘ It willed to be the many ’ ® entirely 
rules out the mechanical origin of the world and establishes 
the immanent causality of l£vara. 

The reference to avydcta in the Kathopani^ad^ as higher 
than mahat and less than Purusa, is not to the corresponding 
terms as used in the Samkhya system, just as the words 
purusam mahantam ia the Purusa-sukta and Svetdsvatara-upanisad 
III. 8. refer neither to the Samkhya mahat nor the Samkhya 
purusa but to the supreme Lord. The triple-coloured ajd 
oi Svetahatara-upanisad, IV. 5,, and Tat. JVara., xii, and the two 
aja-s enjoying and rejecting her, refer not to the Saipkhya 
prdirti and purusa independent of I^vara, but to the world 
of experience and experiencing subjects or jiva-s as evolutes 

^ kasmin nu bhagavo injMU sarvam idam mjHatarn bhavati {Mu^d. 
Up., I. 1. 3). 

yenairutam ^utam bhavati amatarn matam avijHatarn vjftatam 
(Br. Up., VI. 1. 43.) 

* tad aiksata bahu syam {Ch. Up., VI. 2. 3.) 

»I. 3. 11 and II. 6. 7, 8. 
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or fulgurations of livara. Further, the enjoyment of the 
world by the worldly and the rejection of its values by the 
wise indicate that jiva-s differ from one another, though 
they are essentially one in God, just like waves and foam which 
arc distinct from one another but are all essentially one with 
the waters of the ocean. Hence, it is edso appropriate that 
when the seeker after salvation is released from samara, the 
other abide in their own separate and satnsaric being. 

The statement ‘ It of itself evolved into the world ’ ® 
proves beyond all doubt that I^vara by His own parindma- 
Jakti emanates into the universe and sustains it.^ But how 
can the indivisible niravayava Brahman evolve into the world 
of form and matter in the same manner as milk which is 
divisible [savayavcL) changes to curd? Bhaskara replies that 
sdvayavatva is not the cause of the transformation of milk to 
curd, as, if that were so, water, being divisible, should also 
change to curd. Besides, if the capacity for transformation 
be grounded on divisibility, each component particle of the 
changing milk should itself be divisible and the argument 
would lead to infinite regress. As a matter of fact, however, 
the capacity for changing to curd is a separate property of 
milk quite indei>endent of its being sdvayava o' niravayava. 
The whole is not composed of the parts but constitutes them 
and is not discrete but organic. The chief point in the 
theory of parindma is its insistence on the principle of self- 
differentiation as opposed to external origination. Just as 

^jivdndm parasparam bheda €va, paramdtmand ca abhedah, phena- 
iaroAgadindm iva, saty evam ekasmin mukte paro na mucyeta iti upapadyaU 
bandha-moksa-vyavastha (I. 4. 10). 

* Taitt. Up., Anand., 7. 

* katham punaff dtmanafy karanam sambhavati ily aha, partnamad 
iti. paramdtma svayam dtmanarn kdryatvena pariramaydmasa (I. 4. 25)- 
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the spider weaves its own web and the nyagrodha (banyan) 
seed issues as a mighty tree, Brahman, by virtue of His 
infinite energy,^ differentiates Himself into the manifold 
without being affected thereby. 

Bhaskara next turns his attention to the Vai^esika theory 
of atoms and adrsta-s and absolutely rejects it as it contradicts 
Manusmrti and other S^tra-s. Its doctrine of causality makes 
God only an external designer and practically ousts Him from 
the cosmic scheme. Reality is either a viiesa or a samanya 
or both. It cannot be the first because no unity can be 
extracted out of plurality; it cannot be the second as it will 
lead to the abstract universal. The third is an identity in 
difference and it avoids the mistakes of both. The world is a 
universe and not a multiverse and forms the concrete content 
of the cosmic self. The Buddhist schools are confessedly 
atheistic and positivistic. They start with hypothetical 
realism and end with solipsism, negation and nihilism. 
Reality is according to them a phenomenal and perishing flux 
without any underlying identity. If the doer dies every 
moment and the deed alone lives, then there is no moral 
responsibility or retribution, and even in the doctrine of 
dlayavijnana, the version of Buddhism which comes nearest 
to Vedantic reality, there is a mere series without any sub- 
stantiality. The Jaina theory of a plurality of souls each of 
which is all-pervading and infinite is a glaring self-contradic- 
tion. If the souls are infinite, how can they admit of quanti- 
tative measurement? The M^elvara theories which accept 
the Lordship of I^vara as the operative cause of the world 
fail to explain divine immanence and the existence of moral 
evil. Bhaskara^does not reject the Pancaratia system but 


1 ^v. Up., VI. 8. . 
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he condemns its doctrine of successive emanation and the 
origination of the finite self,^ as it contradicts the Vedic idea 
of the eternity of the self and furnishes no basis for immortality. 

We may now take up Bhaskara’s interpretation of the 
different Upanisadic topics relating to the causality and the 
attributes of Brahman which arc discussed by the Sutras In 
defining the supreme end of man, the Taittiriya-upanisad^ 
adopts the language of aesthetics and predicates unconditioned 
bliss as the essential nature of Brahman. But the Puccha- 
Brahmavadin or the Mayavadin distinguishes between Saguna 
Brahman and Nirguna Brahman and predicates bliss to the 
Saguna Brahman for the following three reasons: The whole 
topic explicitly refers to the absolute, which transcends all 
ideas ol determination or predication^ and hence the text 
regarding the blissful nature of Brahman must necessarily 
refer to the lower, Saguna Brahman, of whom predications 
are possible. Secondly, the term dnandamaya in Taittiriya^ 
upanisady Anand. 5, cannot refer to Brahman, as the suffix 
may at implies modification (vikdra) as in the case of annamaya^ 
prdnamayay etc. Besides, the idea of organs like the head of love 
{priya-iiras) which are attributed symbolically to the dnandamaya 
cannot be ascribed to the absolute. Finally, cvf \ if the suffix 
mayat be taken to connote not vikdra or modificauon but only 
prdcurya or maximized bliss, it would necessarily introduce 
the negative element of non-bliss or suffering; and, since 

^ But Bh^kara is not fair to the theory as it is based not on 
the idea of origination or emanation, but on that of divine im- 
manence in a fourfold form of manifestation to satisfy devotional 
needs. Likewise his criticism of mayavdda is not quite fair to its 
mystic side. 

*1. 1. 13-20. ^JaH. Up.y II. 5 and 8. 

^yalo vdeo nivartante aprdpya manasd saha {Taitt. Up.y Anand. 4.) 

3 
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Brahman is absolute, the term anandamqya, implying maximum 
bliss and minimum pain, signifies only Saguna Brahman. 

Bhaskara dismisses this theory of two Brahman-s as the 
Indeterminate and the Determinate as a mere speculation full 
of fallacies and fancies and treats it as a typical case of hutahSni 
and ahutakalpana. The whole topic really relates to the 
absolute as the determinate. It begins with the statement 
in Anandavalli 1, brahmavid afmoti param (He who knows 
Brahman attains the highest) and ends with the text in 
Anandavalli 8 that the vidvan attains the blissful Brahman. 
The beginning and the end {updirama and upasamkara) thus 
discuss the same ultimate reality which is ch<iracterized as the 
blissful Brahman, and make no reference to two Brahman-s. 
The suffix mqyat does not indicate that ananda is an appearance 
of the absolute to be transcended ultimately, but only the 
abounding or highest bliss without the possibility of any 
imperfection. Brahman is infinitely blissful and the pleasures 
of sensibility are but partial expressions of the absolute bliss 
and are not sublated by it. The imti adopts a calculus of 
pleasures in a progressive scale of values and ends with the 
highest bliss of Brahman. Just as moonlight fades into nothing 
before sunlight, the pleasures of life pale into insignificance 
when compared to the rapture of divine bliss. A quality 
is a quality of some substance and bliss is the determining 
attribute of Brahman. If not, the only other alternative 
would be the acceptance of the Vai^sika view that ananda 
in mukti is only a negation of suffering without any positive 
content which is opposed to the Vedantic idea of Brahman 
being absolute bliss; and nirgutfa would be a bare concept 
without any content. Predication is not a perversion of reality 
but is its affirmation and the definition of Brahman as bliss 
means that Brahman has bliss. The idea of indefinability 
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in the text yato vaco nivartante aprafya manasd sahd^ does not 
deny the possibility of the knowledge of Brahman, but denies 
only its accessibility to the mind tainted by desire. The 
logical highest is thus the same as the intuitional highest. 
When the buddhi is purified, it can realize the absolute and 
attain immortal bliss as revealed in the texts driyate tvagryaya 
buddhyS^ and jndnaprasddena miuddha-sattvah? The absurdity 
of treating I^vara as a glorified satnsdrin with maximum of 
pleasure and minimum of pain has already been pointed out. 
The text ‘ He enjoys all the qualities with Brahman ’ * really 
refers to the attainment of Brahman with the determining 
qualities, and not to the pluralistic experience of qualities 
alone. In pure consciousness there is identity of content 
between the subject and the predicate and this identity in 
difference gives a monistic meaning to the pluralistic per- 
fections. 

The Chdndogya texts I. 6. 6 and I. 7. 5 that speak of the 
* Golden Person in the sun ’ and ‘ the Person in the eye ’ ® 
do not refer to the finite self but to ParameSvara who, absolutely 
free from all imperfections, assumes forms suited to the nature 
of the meditating devotee in the interests of his redemption 
and release. This form is no ficiitious creatio of mdyd but 
a real manifestation of the Lord and His redemptive impulse 
and the idea does not admit of any anthropomorphism. As 
dkdJa, He is not the elemental ether but is the paratndkdiay 
who shines as the immanent being of the whole universe, 
without being tainted by its imperfections. As jyotis. He is 

1 Taitt. Up., II. 4. *Kath. Up., 1. 3. 12. 

* Mmd. Up., III. 1. 8. * Taitt. Up., Anand. II. 1. 

• While Bhaskara holds that the shining self is a Pi rson with- 
out any form, other Bhedabhedavadii s like Yadava and Nimbarka 
say that He has a shining form, on the basis of this text (I. 1. 21). 
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not the physical light but is the supreme Light {jyotisarn jyotis) 
that illumines all lights and shines etemsdly in the stars 
above and the souls within, and at the same time transcends 
the light of suns and selves. Brahman is the eternal prana 
or, the Life of our life that sustains the whole universe like 
the axle supporting the spokes of a wheel. Vamadeva, the 
Vedic seer, attained this cosmic consciousness when he said: 
‘ I am the Sun, I am Manu, etc.’ ^ and became one with 
Brahman and attained ekibhava. The Upanisadic meditation 
on Brahman as the All-Self in Chandogja-upanisad: ‘ All this 
is Brahman. It lives, moves and has its being in Him ’ * is 
not to be identified with the pantheistic theory which ascribes 
the imperfections of the world to God, as He eternally loves 
the good {satyakdma) and wills the true {satyasarnkalpa) and is 
the cosmic ground which only a purified mind can apprehend. 
While it is true that Brahman becomes life and consciousness 
{prana and tnanas), the converse that these are Brahman does 
not follow. This theory is free from the charges of vitalism 
and pan-psychism. The seeker after God is quite different 
from God Himself. The subject-object relation is well 
brought out by the Gita which defines the immanence of 
Brahman in all beings. The monistic texts like ‘ Thou art 
That ’ refer to the absolute as the unconditioned. The 
dualistic passages refer to the same Brahman when He is 
conditioned by the upadhi-s. The theory of Bhedabheda 
alone is acceptable to the Sutrakara and sanctified by sam- 
pradaya or tradition. The jiva is the atnia or element of the 
absolute which subjects itself to metaphysical and moral 
imperfections and gets implicated in endless samsara and 
A' 

i5r. Up., I. 4. 10. 

* sarvatn kkalv idarti^brahma tajjaldn {Ch. Up., Ill 14. 1). 
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suffering and when it is free, becomes one with Brahman. 
The all-pervading (sarvagata) absolute incarnates into the 
hearts of beings (as sthana for meditation) like the pervading 
dkdia permeating the eye of a needle, with a view to rescuing 
the finite from its finiteness, and even as the dkaJa is not 
affected and destroyed by fire, so in the indwelling of the 
infinite in the finite, there is not the slightest trace of evil, 
error, or imperfection. The idea of mukti as fruition is not 
the figment of false knowledge but is a real attainment. The 
Kathopanisad that refers to the two beings entering into the 
cave^ asserts the distinction between the supreme self and 
the other. Though the jiva is really one with the infinite 
{sajatiya, samanasvabkdva), it is, in the conditioned state, 
caught up in the trammels of kartnan. The one is really 
'eternal and immutable; but the other has its exits and 
entrances. The finite seeks the infinite and is separate from 
it. The Brhaddranyaka-upanisad text^ that defines Brahman as 
the inner ruler immortal that is immanent in all thinkers and 
things, refers to the Lord as ruler and redeemer {niyantd and 
■amrta). The idea of the antatydmin most adequately brings 
out the truth of the bhedabheda relation. Both the Ka^va and 
Madhyanidina readings emphasize the bheda ect between 
the jiva and Brahman and they cannot be ignored.® These 
texts do not set forth the distinction between tiie metaphysical 
Absolute and the Brahman spatialized for meditational 
needs. The perfect enters into the imperfect and then makes 
it perfect. Brahman is the only subject of knowledge, and, 

^ rtarp pibantau sukrtasya lake guhdm pravisfau parame parardhe', 
•chdyatapau [Kafh. -Up., I. 3. 1). 

* efa te dlmd antarydmi ttmrtab {Br. Up., III. 7. 3 to 23). 

* na ky asydb iruUb vacanam subhugdvacanam iva anadaramyam 
(I. 2. 20). 
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when the text refers to two sut^ects, it does not speak of their 
logical contradiction to be transcended in the self-identity 
of the Absolute, but brings out the bheddbheda relation between 
the two.^ The text in Mui^dakopanifad, I. 1. that defines 
Brahman negatively as invisible, etc. does not deny determi- 
nation, it only afiirms the transcendental perfections of Saguna 
Brahman. As stated in the succeeding text, II. 2. 2, Brahman 
is the real reality that is different both from aksara or pradhana 
and from the jiva. The meditation on the Vaiivanara self 
in Chandogyopanisady V. 11. 6, refen, as Jaimini says, to the 
supreme Self as He alone pervades the organism of the universe. 
The term setu or bund of immortality in Mu^dakopanisad, 

II. 2. 5, does not connote mere consciousness without content 
but points to paramdtman as the goal of immortal life. The 
Sutra I. 3. 5, bhedavyapadeidt, finally establishes the distinction 
between Isvara and jtva as the subject and the object of 
experience. The Bhuma-vidya’ insists on the meditation of 
Brahman as the blissful self, that is the life of our life, in which 
alone the jtva finds temporary rest in sleep and eternal stability 
in mukti. In both, the jiva is viewed as being soaked through 
and through by the infinite and yet different from it. The 
term aksara* employed by Yajhavalkya in Brkaddra^akopanisad 

III. 8. 8 has no reference to the Saipkhya pradhana but con- 
notes the cosmic ruler under whose command [praidsana) 
nature performs its duty in a uniform way. Brahman is the 
supreme self {pardt para) of Praina-upanisad, V. 5, superior to 
Hhe jivaghana, the relative self, with physical and metaphysical 
imperfections of avidya and karman [ghanah mSrtih avidyakarma- 
bhydm murtibkdvam dpannah jivah) and the goal of brahtnaloka 

^ Ramanuja bases his theory of Brahman as Saririn on this text. 

» I. 2. 22. » I. 3. 8. ‘ I. 3. 10, 
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mentioned there is appositional with Brahman, and in no 
way indicates the world of Hira^yagarbha. The Sutra 
I. 3. 13 does not contemplate any distinction between Saguna 
Brahman and Nirguna Brahman based on the view of self- 
stultification. The Dahara-vidya^ text in Chandogyopanisad 
VIII. 1. 3 defines Brahman as the perfect Self which sustains 
and supports the world of relativity. The reference in 
VIII. 3. 4 to samutthana or ascent and upasampath or attainment 
clearly brings out the reality of ascending to and attaining 
Brahman. The jiva is Brahman obscured by avidyd, kama 
and karman, and when it is purified, it shines in its eternal 
light illumining all lights. The idea of the self as of the size 
of the tbiimb^ {angusthamdtra-purusa) in Katkopanisad, II. 4. 
12-13, refers not to the finite or spatialized self but the infinite, 
meditated on as the finite. Bhaskara thus closely follows the 
method of the Sutra and establishes the nature of reality as 
Saguna Brahman by controverting all the rival theories. 
Brahman is the absolute being [kdrandtman) with boundless 
qualities and perfections. The same Brahman exists in the 
conditioned form as the world of nature {kdiydtman) and the 
world of souls (jivdtman). The idea of the absolute as and in 
the conditioned is, according to Bhaskaia, tl-' only view 
that satisfies the authority of ^dstra (revelation), sampraddya 
(tradition) and other tests of truth and is entirely opposed to 
the theory of tndydvdda based on the law of contradiction 
and self-identity, and the theistic conclusions based on eternal 
distinctions. 


I. 3. 14. 


2 1. 3. 25. 



CHAPTER IV 


BHASKARA’S COSMOLOGY 

Udayanacarya, the famous logician, refers to the brahma- 
parimma-vada of Bhaskara, and this idea strikes the keynote 
of the cosmological theory of Bhaskara. Pari^dma is the 
principle of the self-differentiation of Brahman or the real 
limiting adjuncts or upddhi-s that inhere in Brahman.^ The 
Veda is a body of divine truths, which abides potentially in 
the state of pralaya or dissolution, and, when the divine 
creative impulse asserts itself, it manifests itself again and 
illumines the minds of the world-makers and becomes the 
intuitions of seers and saints. Consequently, it is the only 
source of the knowledge of the cosmic order. Brahman is of the 
nature of bhinnabhinm. In the causal state or kdraimupa^ 
it is one and in the effected state or karyarupa, it is many. 
Brahman is the one that becomes the many without losing its 
unity. Such unity is not bare identity as held by Advaita, 
nor is it abstract unity becoming concrete unity. Bh^kara 
seeks the foundation of his ideas in the truths of revelation 
and posits a twofold iakti in Brahman known as jiva-parir^ma 
and acetana-pariifdma or bkoktr-iakti and bhogya-iakti. Brahman 
is the unconditioned one; but, in His infinite wisdom, purity 
and power. He enters into the finite and emanates into the 
multiplicity of names and forms. Finite existence is, therefore. 


1 1 . 4 . 25 . 
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distinguishable into the jiva, the subject of experience {bhoktr) 
and the autana or the object of experience {bhogya). Finite 
selves and material states thus constitute the whole universe 
of prapahea. In discussing this truth and demolishing anta- 
gonistic theories, Bh^kara shows his polemic ingenuity and 
dialectic power. The Sad-vidya of the Chandogya-upanisad, 
VI. 2, furnishes to him the classical text of cosmology. Its 
thesis is the discovery of the One by knowing which every- 
thing else is realized, and thus, at the very outset, it brings 
out the identity of the operative and the immanent cause. 
Reality is the self-existent sat without a second which is 
absolutely devoid of differentiation in the pralaya state. The 
multitudinous variety of names and forms that make up the 
universe is absorbed in the absolute like salt dissolved in 
water. The universe is indistinguishable from Brahman but 
not identical with it; it is in a bhinndbhinna relation with it. 
The effect disappears in the cause but is not thereby destroyed 
or contradicted, and, when the world form vanishes, its 
potentiality remains as a part of the divine content. Creation 
is nothing but the renewal of cosmic life and activity. Brah- 
man wills to be the manifold and becomes thi manifold 
by His own infinite power of parindma. Great, m follows 
pralaya like day following night. The world is a living 
process sustained by periodic pause and repose alternating 
with activity, and this process is an infinite series and its 
drift is to relieve the jfoa-j from their self-imposed limitations. 
This may be a puzzle but is no pretension. The expression 
sad eva, etc. in Ckandogya-upantsad, VI. 2. 1, connotes causality 
and not inner contradiction. Differentiation is in no way 
a denial of the absolute. The cause is pre-existent, and 
therefrom we cannot say the effect is non-existent. The 
effect is contained in the cause and is continuous with it. The 
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difference is only in the aspect (avasthabkeda) and there is no- 
illusion or avidya at the heart of reality corrupting the very 
foundation of cosmic experience. To the Mayavidin, causality 
implies infinite regress and is therefore a contradiction. The 
idea of God as causa sui or the first cause is unthinkable, and 
causality does not bring out the unity of reality and its self- 
identity. William James thinks that causality is an altar to 
an unknown God, but the iruti which has specialized in 
God affirms that it is the only category that adequately brings 
out the immanent unity and activity of God, and thus reconciles 
the claims of intellectualism and voluntarism. 

Unity in variety is the plan of srsti and it is the One alone 
that becomes the many and explains the many. The potential 
evoh'cs into the actual. The implicit develops into the 
e:tplicit. The absolute itself assumes the form of the relative. 
The infinite is the prius and the presupposition of the finite 
and is revealed in and through the finite. Like the spider 
weaving its web, the absolute by the immanent energizing 
power transforms itself into the relative and becomes its 
explanation. The^ cosmic order is the self-alienation or eternal 
determination of the absolute. The Upanisad-s and the 
Sutra-s based on them assert this truth in unequivocal terms 
and Bhaskara claims that the tradidonal interpretation of the 
Chandogya-upanisad given by the Vakyakara and the Vrttikara 
is absolutely in his favour.^ 

The S&tra-s develop the same truth and Bhaskara regards 
the Sutra-s I. 4. 25 and 26, II. 1. 14 and II. 1. 27 as the very 
fulcrum of his cosmic philosophy in terms of Bhedabheda. 
The first asserts the immanent causality of the infinite 

^ iutrakdrab srutyanukari parindmapakfatji sutrayaijibabhfiva, ayam 
eva chandogye uakyakaravrttikarabhyam sampraddyamatab samddritab 
(1.4. 25). 
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{Stmakrteh paritfamat)’, I. 4. 26 defines Brahman as the very 
seed of the universe, and II. 1. 27 explains the nature of 
parinama-iakti and the ways of its self-revelation. But II. 1. 14 
sums up the doctrine of divine causality and establishes the 
truths of immanence, unity and continuity. The cause is 
eminent, eternal and necessary, while the effect is evanescent 
and contingent and the cause alone explains the effect. 
Brahman transforms Himself into the cosmic manifold and 
both the living and the non-living are real modifications 
(vikdra) of the absolute. 

The question ‘ How can the formless infinite (niravqyava) 
become the finite and composite {sdvayava) ?’ may now be 
answered. Thr Veda which is divine thought or the word 
of God and thus the only guide in spiritual matters ans>vers 
this problem thus; God is the All-Self and absolutely free 
and by His viksepa-hkti or infinite power of transformation 
emanates into the universe and ultimately absorbs it. It is 
the nature of the infinite to become the finite self and infinitize 
it by freeing it from tl\e upddhi-s. A particular srsti or creation 
becomes an episode in the endless cycle of empirical life. 
From the creative urge there emanates the pii.i eval deep 
containing the seed of the universe. The seed b< .omes the 
golden egg or creational possibility, and Brahma, the totality 
of selves, is the first-bom of the absolute. The Lord, out of 
His own fecundating thought and free will, conditions Himself 
into the five tanmdtra-s or ultimate elements of matter, in- 
carnates into Brahma or Logos, and, through him, externalizes 
Himself into the heterogeneous forms of living and non- 
living beings, according to the moral and spiritual needs of 
jiva-s. By a process of tripartition* or quintuplicatiou, these 


* 11 . 4 . 19 . 
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elements are made to cohere without losing their nature 
and constitute the world of nature. By His mere volition, 
Brahman gradually evolves into the manifold of material 
things, the thirty-three Gods and the infinite variety of plants, 
animals, human beings, and other existences. The universe 
is the soul-making process and nature forms the soul’s environ- 
ment and instrument. The archetypes or the jati or the 
samsthdna of the deva-s, rsi-s and others are eternal, while the 
individuals are particular perishing things.^ The forms are 
the same though individuals may vary. Indra-s may come 
and go but tndratva remains for ever and each deva has his 
own form and function in the cosmic scheme. The universe 
is a cosmos and not a chaos, as it is ordered by divine intel- 
ligence and will; and owing to the reign of divine law, there 
is uniformity in nature and every new creation is but a repeti- 
tion of an earlier one and illustrates the same law. Novelty 
and sameness refer to continuity within differences. 

The self-di£f<^entiation of the absolute is not tainted by 
the evils and imperfections of the finite. Brahman trans- 
forms Himself into the finite and yet transcends it. His will 
being eternally self-realized {avapta-samastakama). He has 
nothing to gain hedonistically by the creative process. 
Creative evolution is essentially the outcome of the sportive 
spontaneity {svabhava) of God^ and is sustained by His goodness. 
The apparent injustice in the operation of the moral law is 
entirely due to the freedom of the finite self. Spiritual 
freedom functions through moral necessity and there is no 
disparity between the divine law of love and the moral idea 
of righteousness. Even as the same raindrops cause the 
seeds to sprout hi their own different ways, the omnipotent 


* I. 3. 28. 


* II. 1. 33. 
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love of God operates on all alike though, in effect, it is deter- 
mined by the moral differences of the jiva-s. Virtue is 
fecundative; it grows from less to more and gives eternal happi- 
ness. Vice also multiplies itself and is self-destructive and 
the vicious man is hurled into hell. But this law of retribution 
is governed by the principle of divine love, and cosmic history 
has thus a spiritual import. 

In establishing all these truths, Bhaskara examines and 
repudiates the false theories of the philosophies of nature. 
To the Mayavadin, the whole cosmic process is but an inner 
discrepancy and an illusion which exists but is not real. To 
him, the sva in the Chandogya text sad eva connotes the reality of 
the cau'!'* :’’’d the unreality of the effect. Brahman in the 
transcendental sense is the one without a second and the 
world is the effect of cosmic illusion which is unreal and 
unaccountable. But, on the empirical level, there is no 
illusion or contradiction. Though avtdya is unreal like 
dreams, it makes the absolute an appearance. Bhaskara 
dismisses this explanation as a mere speculation of the Maya- 
vadin without any rational or revelational basis. His argu- 
ments against the Mayavadin may be summed up as follows: 
The unreality of the effect might affect the inte^ ‘ty of the 
cause itself, and scripture, as the effect of avtdya and relational 
thought, loses all its value and validity. Illusion is no contra- 
diction at all, but is a real experience due to the constraining 
power of reality, though its validity is vitiated by physical 
and psychical disorders. Knowledge is both subjective and 
objective, and mere subjectivity does not sublate reality. 
If the absolute is real and its appearance false, then falsity 
itself has a focus and factual realitv. The fact of life is a 
phantom and phantom is a fact; reason is thus entangled in a 
vicious circle and this given unthinkable cannot stultify itself. 
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Bhaskara is equally strong in his condemnation of the 
Samkhya system. The Samkhya theory of pradhana or pri- 
mordial matter being the cosmic cause may be formulated as 
follows: (1) Pradhana or prakrti is constituted by the three 
gut^a-s and the purusa reflected in prakrti is the jiva, subject 
to pleasure and pain; (2) the processes of parimma can be 
enumerated and classified; there are twenty-three evolutes 
from the pradhana starting with mahat and ending with gross 
matter; (3) parinama is an activity; (4) it gives rise to the 
operation of causality; and (5) it is a process of manifestation. 
Bhaskara’s criticism of this theory may be briefly stated 
seriatim. Evolution implies a conscious end and pradhana^ 
as a mere non-sentient entity, is devoid of purpose. Besides, 
pleasure and pain are psychical experiences and matter has 
no such feeling tone. The last three conditions may be 
ascribed to Brahman as well as to prakrti and do not there- 
fore form its differentia. The power of self-differentiation 
(svatah pravrtti) can never belong to the non-self. The uni- 
formity of natural law is determined by divine purpose and is 
not blind necessity. It is by the will of God that the sun 
shines and the soul functions. Besides, if prakrti be eternally 
active, then creation would be an endless process without any 
pause. Natural effects are not explained wholly by mechanical 
causes. Mere eating of grass by the cow does not account 
for the secretion of milk, as, in that case, the bull also should 
secrete milk. If evolution is for the experience of pleasure 
and pain, there is no meaning in the purusa desiring mukti. 
If purusa is, by nature, eternal and free, there is no meaning 
in his seeking and attaining freedom. The Samkhya doctrine 
that rationality, activity and bliss are the products prakfti 
arising from its proximity to the purufa is not tenable. For, 
if the theory of proximity were true, then there would be 
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eternal creation or dissolution, or both. If the gums are 
harmonized in the pralaya state, how are we to account for 
all the later tensions which give rise to creation? The 
Saipkhya theory has, therefore, to be stated in terms of 
brahmaparinama and evolution is not in the presence of the 
self but is the process of the Self. Brahman is one and in- 
finitely blissful and the jiva as His amia is controlled by his 
own karman or freedom and implicated in samsdra. Fire 
which bums other things does not burn itself and the self as 
a subject always implies an object. The same self cannot be 
both sovereign and subject. Brahman is the absolut^^ly bliss- 
ful being and thejtz'a is subject to the hazards and hardships 
of satnsdra Brahman and the jiva are different like tdpaka 
and tapya, one who causes and one who undergoes experience ; 
and, when jivatva is removed, the jiva becomes one with 
Brahman and obtains absolute bliss. 

The Vaise^ika theory of atomism and pluralistic realism 
asserts the absolute distinctness between cause and effect. 
The cosmic order, according to it, is only an atom-complex. 
The atoms are the ultimates of matter. Owing to the opera- 
tion of divine design, they coalesce and form the world- 
aggregate. Creation is due to the composition of tl> 'e causes. 
The atoms are the samavdyi-kdrana and they inhere as the 
cosmic stuff. Their union or coalescence is tne asamavdyi- 
kdrana and the adrsta of the jiva (the invisible merit or demerit 
of the finite self) and the will of I^vara form the mmitta- 
kdxai^. The four kinds of atoms, fire, air, earth and water, 
furnish the stuff of creation, out of which the Lord fashions the 
universe by a fiat of His will. Prcdaya is the dissolution of 
parts due to the divine will. Bhaskara, in criticizing this 
theistic system, contends that uncreated matter in the form of 
atoms is like another God and asks: ‘ Does the adrsta function 
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in the atom or in the dtman^ the finite self?’ It cannot be in 
the atom, as the latter is non-sentient {acetana)^ nor can it be 
in the dtman^ which, according to the Vaiiesika, is essentially 
unconscious. Besides, the Vaiiesika doctrine of samavdya as 
an eternal and external relation lands us in infinite regression. 
Further, what is the nature of the paramdnu-s? Are they 
active or passive, or both? If they were active, there would 
be endless or eternal creation; if passive, there would be no 
creation or srsfi; they cannot be both, as contradictories 
cannot co-exist. It is not adrsta but the absolute that condi- 
tions all things and explains them. Otherwise, the whole 
system would suffer from the fatal defects of occasionalism 
and pre-established harmony. The creationistic view should 
be rejected in favour of the brahmaparinama^vdda. 

The Buddhistic system of samghdta and momentariness 
has already been shown to be untenable. The Buddhistic 
realist speaks of the skandha-s as constituting personality 
or the phenomenal series and denies the reality of the absolute. 
He fails to account for the way in which the supersensuous 
atoms become 'concretized. The theory of avidyd may explain 
subjective states but not the reality of external things. How 
can the fleeting flux become a permanent samghdta ? A series 
can never become a self. The idea of antecedent and conse- 
quent has no place in a theory of momentariness. As there 
is no fixity or substantiality in a fleeting flux, clay may as 
well cause a piece of cloth as it does a pot and thus anything 
may be the cause of anything else. The Buddhistic view of 
space {dkdia) as a mere non-existent (abkdva) is untenable. 
Buddhism cannot also account for the persistence of memory 
and personality. The Yogacara or Vijnanavadin asserts the 
reality of vijndna as a mere mental complex and a single 
psychical content without any substantiality or objective 
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reference. Knowledge is immediate {aparoksa) and objective 
{sdkdra) or mediate [paroksa) and subjective {nirdkdra). The 
former is given in sense-perception and the latter refers to 
subjective feelings like desire and aversion. The Vijhana- 
vadin fails to recognize the objectivity of knowledge and 
explains away externality as a mere illusion. His comparison 
of the waking life to dreams is open to the fallacy of petitio 
principii as already pointed out. The Mayavadin adopts the 
same logic and subjects himself to the same fallacies of sub- 
jectivism and nihilism and, says Bhaskara, the condemnation 
of the yogdcdra in Sutra II. 2. 29 is directed equally against 
him.^ 

Thus Bhaskara’s account of the origin and nature of 
the universe in terms of Bhedabheda seeks to avoid the perils 
of pan-cosmism, creationism, pan-illusionism, and subjectivism. 
While insisting on the immanence of God in the universe, 
it, at the same time, frees Him from the imperfections of 
finite life. The universe is the moulding of matter for the 
evolution of souls and their ultimate absorption in the absolute. 
While the self thus becomes one with Brahman, the world 
of nature exists as an eternal necessity of the divine nature 
but does not exnaust its infinity. 

If the cosmogony of Bhedabheda based upon causality 
is presented in its modern western form, it will be seen that 
causality is not an ‘ altar to an unknown God ’ nor is the 
creational view the root error of all false metaphysics and 
dogmatics. Logically, cause refers to necessity and is inter- 
preted philosophically as the ground of all things and finally 
as the immanent activity of God. Thus, logic is one with 
metaphysics and religion. Time and space belong to the 

^ mdydvddino "pi anenaiva nydyena sutrakdrenaiva nirastdh (II. 2. 29). 

4 
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■world of sense and contingency, and being a sensuous series 
cannot be infinite. But the causal relation involves necessity 
and relativity and it also suffers from the defect of endless- 
ness. Philosophically, cause is the real ground or reason 
of all things; and since relativity and absoluteness go together, 
the causal relation is rooted in the self-relation of reality 
and is the unfolding of the immanental idea. All process is 
in, and not of, reality and the self-activity of| reason fulfils 
itself through contingency. Religion reconciles the finite- 
infinite conflict by regarding the universe as grounded in the 
divine nature. Infinity is spiritual and not sensuous and 
creation is not spatial nor an incident in time but is the self- 
imparting of the infinite to the finite. It is the eternal self- 
revelation of God. The temporal view refers only to the 
finite but, spiritually, it is the whole that incarnates itself 
in and as the parts, and realizes itself through them. Time 
and space are the stuff of reality, the divine nature fulfils itself 
through contingency and the eternal is in and more than 
endless duration. In this way the opposites like transcen- 
dence and immanence, mechanism and finalism, are reconciled 
in a pervading identity and purpose. God is as necessary to 
the world as the world is necessary to God. 



CHAPTER V 


BHASKARA’S CBITICISM OF MAYA 

Since the refutation of mdydvada is the main theme of 
Bhaskara’s destructive philosophy, his criticism may be con- 
veniently' summed up in a separate chapter even at the risk of 
prolixity. He ignores the plausible contention that mdydvdda 
is a phiLoophic deduction or descent from the monistic ex- 
perience of Advaita, akin to his own experience of ekibhdva. 
To him the upddhi is not a false but a real adjunct of the 
absolute and this can be subdued but not sublated. The 
Mayavadin, who styles himself a specialist in Vedantic thought 
as opposed to its theology, employs the logical idea of contra- 
diction in the determination of truth, and confirms his conclu- 
sion by the analogy drawn from the universal experience of 
illusions and sleep. Brahman is, to him, the mscendental 
sat without a second and the empirical world an illusion 
superimposed on reality and therefore sublated by it. Even 
Hvara is only an appearance of the Absolute who has no doubt 
maximum validity and value, but He is caught in the contra- 
dictions of relativity. The negative judgments employed by 
the Upanisad-s deny the reality of phenomena and affirm 
the absolute. The judgments relating to divine causality 
apply only to apparent reality and not to real reality. 
Brahman is mere being and thought, all becoming i" but an 
illusory projection conjured up by ihe >na)>fl-madc mind, and 
mukti consists in denying the negation and affirming the 
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absolute. The Mayavadin says that mdya is anirvacaniya 
(indefinable) ; this is a confession of the self-contradictions of 
life. Self-discrepancy or the impasse of illusoriness is finally 
dissolved in the immediacy of self-identity. The givenness 
of mdya and avidyd is first explained in terms of causality and 
contradiction, or relational thought and inexplicability 
respectively and then dissolved in mystic jndna. When the 
non-self is stultified, the self shines of itself. Bhaskara devotes 
all his dialectic skill in demolishing these speculations which, 
according to him, are absolutely unwarranted by iruti and 
reasoning and are opposed to all metaphysical and religious 
truths and values. 

The doctrine of causality contained in the Sad-vidya is 
discussed in all its detail in the Sutras in the Arambhanadhi- 
karana, II. 1. et seq. Causality, according to Sarnkara, is 
ultimately based on contradiction and illusion. Brahman is 
the absolute, devoid of all determination, and the empirical 
world is enveloped in cosmic illusion, which claims to be 
true, but is not really true. The manifold is only the making 
of ladyd. But this does not involve the absolute denial of the 
reality of sense-experience, or moral and spiritual aspirations- 
At the empirical level there is no contradiction or negation, 
and causality is a real process of effectuation involving im- 
manence and continuity and is phenomenally true. Negativity 
at this stage implies the relativity of knowledge; at a higher 
stage it becomes a riddle of life (a vivaria and not vikdra). 
But, when the identity of the absolute dawns in one’s conscious- 
ness, all this finiteness becomes a fiction and vanishes for ever. 
The term sad eva emphatically declares the reality of the cause 
and the unreality of the eflFect. Clay, for example, is one 
homogeneous stuff; but its varied names and forms are 
modifications which have only a relative and verbal value. 
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Mdyd is a falsity, but yet it may appear to be a fact satisfying 
certain practical needs. The unreal world may appear to 
be real and have a pragmatic value for empirical needs, like 
the prophetic character of certain dreams, the conventions 
of the alphabet, the fancies of infatuated love and a false 
statement producing fatal consequences. But this claim to 
truth is only an appearance and the world becomes absolutely 
false like the flower in the sky and the horn of a hare 
when it refers to the self-evidencing absolute. Then reality 
merely is and no ism or logical account of it is possible or 
adequate. 

Bhaskara rejects this doctrine of mdyd as a baseless 
fabric'^tlf In seeking to establish the stability of the 
absolute by this theory of causality, the Mayavadin, he says, 
cuts at the very root of knowledge. If, in the judgment, 

‘ The pot is made of clay ’, the effect is a negation of the 
cause and not its revelation, then die unreality of the effect 
as effect should affect the cause as well, and mdyd^ as a cosmic 
illusion, would taint the very foundations of the absolute. 
Avidyd gnaws at the very root of reality and would infect the 
whole range of experience, spiritual as well as s/ ^ular. Since 
causality is a condition of mdyd, the attempt tc destroy it is 
itself an illusion and is futile and idle. All cognition is a 
determination and a denial, and brahmajiidna being an 
experience, is caught in the meshes of the all-enveloping 
power of mdyd, Mdyd stifles every effort to overcome it and 
it does not contain the possibility of its own de^^truction. If 
the causal relation involves mcdiacy and necessity, and if the 
absolute is immediate and self-identical, then there is no 
logical transition from the mediate to the immediate, and the 
dual experience of the empirical ana the transcendental lands 
us in dualism. Thus, in the causal category, there is no 
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passage from the illusoriness of the effect to the self-identity 
of the cause, from the logical to the alogical; Brahman is 
self-established and Tnaya is self-stultified. If the category 
of causality does not fully bring out the nature of the absolute, 
the absolute is identical with itself and there need be no 
philosophy of identity to establish it by reasoning. A sid- 
dhdnta is arrived at by means of reasoning applied to revela- 
tion and the whole body of the Sutras, starting with causality 
and cosmology and ending with the value and destiny of 
the self, is a system of thought based on interrelated judg- 
ments and is therefore really an identical whole in which 
differences are strung together. If this view be not accepted,, 
then there would be no method of thought at all, and rndya- 
vdda itself as a monistic logic would become a fiction and not 
a theory. The contention that it is the end of philosophy to 
eliminate all false theories is then refuted by the argument 
that elimination cannot be the test of truth. Double negation 
based on bare negation is meaningless and the admission of 
degrees of falsity leads to agnosticism. The ‘ that ’ can have 
no ‘ what ’ at all. 

Besides, it is false to say that real knowledge can arise 
out of false judgment. Avidya is not subjective but objective 
and positive. The objects that are presented in dreams may 
be real or unreal; but dreams themselves are a positive ex- 
perience. The visaya or the object presented in a dream may 
be unreal, but the visayajnana or the knowledge of the object 
is real. Likewise, all illusions are real cognitions. Abnormal 
experience is not a contradiction of the normal but constitutes 
a real factor in the whole world of our experience. Besides, 
existence cannot be abstracted from the things that exist or 
from the real immanent in them. Finite thought is condi- 
tioned and not contradictory. Reality is objective in the 
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waking state and subjective in dreams. The one state does 
not sublate the other. The contrasted states imply each 
other and form an identity of opposites. Illusions, halluci- 
nations and other abnormal experiences are caused by real 
physical and mental disorders. Illusion is a fact of experience 
and the distinction between reality and illusion is based not 
on contradiction but on causality. The cause is contained in 
the effect without in any way sublating it. The manifold 
that is given in experience is a revelation of reality and not 
the veil of illusion. The absolute actualizes itself and becomes 
the world. Writing is a real motor experience and the 
word ij the symbol of thought, and language, as a system of 
mean’ngt, is a real medium of thought including monistic 
truth. Doubt leads to supposition claiming truth and is an 
undoubted experience of our logical life. The fancies and 
follies of infa‘^uated love are an integral part of our aesthetic 
experience and therefore cannot be dismissed as mere illusion. 
Maya, as the principle of illusory individuation and multipli- 
city, is said to conceal the one (dvarana-s'akti) and project 
the many {viksepa-iaktt) . The former as a theory of knowl- 
edge lands us in subjectivism and the latter as '■osmological 
theory cannot explain away the world-order, ai lukti is only 
the elimination of the individual [svarupanaiana] and not 
the annihilation of the w’orld {prapancandsana). 

The whole conception of mdyd has its foundation in the 
theory of avidyd, with its account of relative reality and the 
duality that arises from the subject-object relati'"!, and Bhas- 
kara’s brilliant pol'^mic against this subjectivistic theory antici- 
pates Ramanuja’s classical refutation of mdydvdda known as 
Xht saptavidha-anuttapatti. The Mavavadin does not flefine the 
locus or diraya of avidyd. If avidyd ij an innate defect or obscu- 
ration of knowledge, is that element of obscuration inherent 
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in thejwa or in Brahman? It cannot belong to Brahman as 
Brahman is absolutely self-luminous, pure {oihddha), perfect 
and blissful. Thus the absolute cannot be the locus of avidyd\ 
nor can avidya reside in the jiva as Xhtjiva itself is the projection 
of avidya or a reflection of Brahman and is an illusion which 
has no reality at all. If the jlva has its origin in avidya and 
avidya has its origin in the jiva, the whole reasoning is circular 
and specious. If avidya has its basis in consciousness, then 
the sublation of avidya would destroy the substratum itself. 
The roots of avidya are nowhere. Avidya is not a name for 
finitude. It is a mere fiction like the horn of a hare. But 
the Mayavadin posits finiteness and relative reality, and 
when he is forced to account for its origin and locus, he resorts 
to the analogy of sleep and asks us to give up our logical 
views of relativity and rise to the philosophic intuition of the 
self-identical or static absolute. If avidya is a defect of rela- 
tional thought, is it inherent in and co-eternal with Brahman 
or is it non-existent like the round square or the son of a 
barren woman? If it is the inherent Jakti that is somehow 
in the self, it is eternal and absolute, and it cannot be destroyed 
by the intuition of identity, and the possibility of full cosmic 
liberation is then entirely ruled out {anirmoksaprasanga ) . 
But, if it is bare negation, without any positive basis, then it 
has no existential import, and phenomenal reality is not 
accounted for. If it connotes the fleeting flux of finite life, 
then it should have had some origin and therefore an element 
of reality. If avidya is a self-projection of Brahman, then, 
with the dissolution of avidya. Brahman itself would be stultified 
and destroyed. Avidya is thus neither being {vastuta) nor 
non-being {avastutd), nor is it both. 

The object of the Mayavlulin is the repudiation of plu- 
rality and the establishment of the integrity of the absolute. 
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Now, if avidyd is the lapse of the self into the non-self, then 
Bhaskara asks: ‘ Is avidyd a monistic experience {abheda- 
dariana) or is it an experience of plurality {bheda-dariana)?^ 
It cannot be the former as it is a real defect of thought and 
therefore different from the non-dual experience. Nor can 
it be the latter, as that would be an admission of pluralism. 
This difficulty has given rise to two conflicting schools known 
as the ekajiva-vdda or the theory of a single self, and ndndjiva- 
vada or the theory of a plurality of selves. If avidyd is the single 
all-pervading illusion of the self, then we are landed in solipsism 
and the egocentric fallacy. But, if it is a principle of individua- 
tion, subjective and objective, then mukti also becomes a case 
of partial . elease from finiteness. To say that the self is only 
the subject caught in objectivity and adhydsa^ and that mukti 
is freedom from finiteness is to deny the reality of the ‘ That ’ 
by whose grace the ‘ thou ’ becomes free. The theories of partial 
reality and unreality can never explain reality at all, because 
there can be no degrees of the nought or tuccha. 

Avidyd is said by the Mayavadin to be sublated and 
dissolved by knowledge. It is, according to him, a logical 
defect residing as buddhi and obscuring realin and jndna 
is defined as the immediate and non-relational k >wledge of 
the absolute. This is the same as saying that the absolute 
is ever self-realized. If so, it evades the point at issue. The 
whole question is: ‘ How does the integral, indeterminate 
absolute project the phenomenal and create its false values ? ’ 
If jndna or knowledge is a case of consciousne^*? returning 
to itself {dtmarupa)y then how does avidyd arise from vidjd 
as these are absolutely opposed like light [dipa) and darkness 
{timira) ? Is avidyd prior to jndna or is it co-existent with 
it and contradicted by it? It cannot be prior to jadna^ as 
consciousness is presupposed even in its denial. The two 
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cannot co-exist as they are contradictories, and pure conscious- 
ness cannot be co-present with illusoriness. If it is bare- 
negation, there is no meaning in denying a denial. Besides, 
jMna itself is relational and illusory and therefore cannot 
transcend itself. If reality admits of degrees of truth and 
error, and if a thought which is a lapse of reality is to be sub- 
lated by another, then we have to transcend that also and 
thus we are landed in infinite regression. If there are degrees 
of truth, then there is no truth at all. Avidyd is neither false 
predication nor predication of falsity as the real has no 
predicate. 

Whether avidya is a fragment of maya or cosmic fiction 
or the whole of it, its obscuring jjower is all-pervading and 
leads to an endless process of samara. The consciousness 
of finiteness and plurality (bhedajmna) is so powerful that 
it leaves no scope for its sublation (advaita) or hope of libera- 
tion {moksa). Release is progressively attained when the 
cause of finiteness is removed and it is a contradiction to 
speak of jivanmukti. Mukti is not merely the apprehension 
of reality, but its attainment as well. As long as there is 
embodiment and empirical thought individually and collect- 
ively, there is no chance of transcending it. To the Maya- 
vadin the absolute is a self-identity and there can be no 
partial mukti or degrees of mukti. 

When the cause that conceals truth destroys itself, then 
there should be a complete cessation of reality and relational 
thought. When a man who mistook a rope for a snake 
perceives the rope, his conduct is completely changed. But, 
in the case of the jivanmukta, there is no such cessation. He 
continues to function as a particular mind attached to a 
particular body, though such activity is opposed to his identity 
with the absolute. In sublation, there is immediate and entire 
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knowledge; and to predicate residual activity [iesa) and 
relativity to the absolute {nirviSesa) is like predicating degrees 
of truth and reality to the horns of a hare. 

Defeated at every point, the Mayavadin ultimately takes 
refuge in the theory of indehnability or anirvacaniyatva and 
tries to escape between the horns of the dilemma. But he 
creates a yawning gulf between the absolute of intuition and 
the relativity of thought and then confesses his inability to 
connect the two. The law of contradiction pervades all 
knowledge and perverts its very foundations, and mdydvdda 
relies more on the twist and abnoimality of experience than 
on its trueness and normal integrity. The discrepancy between 
the infinite and the finite, being and becoming, Brahman 
and the world, knowledge and activity, freedom and causality, 
the eternal and the ephemeral, lands us in dualism, and the 
ideas of causality and transcendence are mere makeshifts, 
which cannot really bridge the chasm. A philosophy that 
mercilessly dissects and destroys other theories cannot consis- 
tently take refuge in and justify indefinability or anirvacaniyatva. 
The ‘ somehow ’ of the absolute instead of satisfying the quest 
of thought completely defeats its purpose and stili< it. Every 
vacana or word connotes some meaning and if at dyd is anir- 
vacaniya^ having no meaning, then it explains nothing. 
Besides, a theory of truth that seeks non-contradiction is 
confessedly inconsistent when it predicates reality, unreality 
and indefinability to the same experience of avidjd. The 
doctrine of mdydvdda is said to be deduced fiom sdstra or 
revelation. But revelation itself belongs to the world of 
relativity and appearance. Consequently, sdstra itself would 
become a case of self-contradiction md Buddhistic nihilism 
would be the inevitable result of the theory of mdyd and indyd- 
ridden idstra. The theory of mdyd, as a process of the illusory 
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projection of the infinite, overpowers all things and thinkers 
and the seeking of release from m^d becomes itself a semblance. 
Therefore Bhaskara concludes that relational knowledge is 
a real experience and not an inner contradiction. Divine 
causality denies external determination only and not self- 
limitation {svdbhdvika-srsti). When we say that the nyagrodha 
seed sprouts and grows into a tree, we refer to a real vital 
process of evolution and not to any illusory projection. Like- 
wise, the indeterminate sal or the absolute divides itself into 
the heterogeneity of names and forms {vijatiya-parivama) by its 
own viksepa-sakti (power of projection). Bheda or difference 
does not sublate undivided unity but subsists in and explains 
abheda as the principle of self-effectuation {svabkdvasiddha) . 

The Mayavadin dichotomizes reality into the absolute 
and the empirical and relegates the science of Karma Kanda 
to the realm of the phenomenal and the fictitious. Every 
theory has a definite end in view, and, if Karma Kanda 
satisfies the empirical needs of karmariy then Jnana Kanda 
satisfies the spiritual needs of realizing Brahman, and the 
latter does not sublate or stultify the former but is co-ordinated 
to it. Reality is a bhedabheda in which tlie one emanates into 
the many and explains it. The unity of Jnana Kanda is 
synthesized with the pluralistic experience of Karma Kanda 
and then freedom is a fact as well as fruition. 

The negative judgment, neti neti^ denies the finitude 
of reality and not the finite. Immanence is not bare identity 
devoid of difference. It removes the false identity of the self 
with embodied existence due to the empirical limitations of 
sensibility; but in no sense does it predicate mtyatva to prapanca 
per se. When we say Brahman is neither acit nor jiva^ we 


1 Bn Up., II. 3. 6. 
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really affirm its transcendental, as distinct from its transient, 
nature. The absolute is in the conditioned but is not the 
conditioned. The infinite limits itself into the finite but is 
not affected by the limitations of time and space. Negation 
affirms the unconditioned as the basis of the conditioned and 
not as its contradiction. The Upanisadic idea ‘ There is no 
plurality of existence ’ {neha ndndsti kimcana) ^ affirms the unity 
of Brahman in the causal state {kdrana-svarUpa) and does not 
refer to cosmic illusoriness. In the statement ‘ one who sees 
duality as it were ’ {ya iha ndneva paiyati)^^ the particle iva 
(as it were) does not connote appearance or illusoriness but 
really refers to the manifold of thinkers and things as the 
effectuations of the infinite, like sparks issuing from a blazing 
fire as described in Mundaka-upanisad? When the intuition of 
the unconditioned dtman arises, all these differences vanish 
for ever. Bhedabheda thus accounts for the transition from 
the infinite to the finite without creating any gap or gulf 
between the two and is therefore nirvacaniya and not anirvacaniya 
like mdyd. It substitutes for the ‘ somehow ’ and sublation 
of mdyd the ideas of substantiality, immanence, and self- 
transcendence. In mdydvdda ontolog), Brahma?^ is defined 
as bare being devoid of all determination; theiefore it is 
not distinguishable from non-being. To posi^ the absolute 
as the explanation of experience and then to deprive it of 
all content, is the negation of thought itself. The world is 
an organic whole with a uniform behaviour in which there is 
infinite differentiation of structure and function. If reality 


^Kaih. Up,, II. 4. 11. ^Kath, Up,, II. 11. 

^yat/id sudlptdt pdvakdt vispkulingdk sa ,asrasah prabhavante sarupdh. 
tathdk^ardt vividhdfi somya bhdvdh prajdyante tatra catvdpiyanti {Mund, 
Up., II. 1. 1). 
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were bare being having homogeneity alone, then there would 
be a cessation of all these specific functions, and there is no 
reason why the eye should not hear and the ear should not 
see. A cow would be identical with a piece of cloth, and 
manas would be the same as the other senses. Difference is 
not only a fact, but also an act of reality and it alone gives 
a meaning to identity. The Sanmatravadin reduces the 
living process of reality to a mere logical abstraction, and his 
philosophy lapses into nihilism and universal void {sarva- 
iunyatva) with an eternal * night of the absolute ’. 

The process of meditation, which the Mayavadin pre- 
scribes for getting the intuition of the indeterminate lacks 
reality and is futile. The sections in the Sutras dealing with 
■ubhqyalinga do not distinguish between Nirgu^a Brahman 
and Saguna Brahman but they only insist on the meditation 
on Brahman as a formless being {nirdkara) as distinguished 
from the same Brahman in its cosmic aspect {prapaUc^dra). 
Negation is not a denial of differentiation but only brings out 
the character of Brahman as the absolutely pure being 
{JuddhdtmasvarUpa) beyond the dual limitations of the living 
and the non-living {upddhi-dvaya)', it denies the finitude of 
reality but not the finite. Sruti would stultify itself if it first 
predicated the form of the sensible and the supersensible to 
reality and then denied it. To affirm the reality of Saguna 
Brahman and then deny it has no meaning.^ The first neti 
in the BfhaMrcaiyaka text, 11. 3. 6, denies to the nirdkara 
Brahman the finiteness of Brahman in the forms of nature 

^Thus a follower of Nimbarka: Why should scripture first 
ascribe various qualities to Brahman with great care and then 
deny any and every quality to Him, thereby contradicting itself 
and behaving like a madman. Vide Doctrines of Mimbdrka and 
His Followers by Roma Bose, vol. Ill, p. 143. 
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•constituted by the five elements {bhutapancaka)^ the subtle 
{amUrta) as well as the evolved {murta). The second neti 
denies to it the finiteness of Brahman in its aspect of jiva. 
Brahman is therefore appropriately meditated on as the true 
of the true or the real reality {satyasya satya) that transcends 
the empirical subject-object consciousness. 

The iruti nowhere distinguishes between the indeter- 
minate and the determinate, or the absolute of metaphysics and 
the God of meditation. The term neti refers to the formless 
nature of God and not to His characterlessness. The Taittiriya 
text in II. 1 distinguishes between Brahman and its qualities, 
the dharmin and the dharma^ and defines Brahman as the 
true, tlic iiiLclligent and the infinite that is beyond the finite 
categories of space and time. The determining quality can 
never be said to negate or stultify itself. Brahman as the 
absolute transcends the world of relativity, but does not 
sublate it. When the vyavahdra state vanishes, the real also 
ceases to be. Though it is avyakta or unknowable to the 
empirical mind imprisoned in embodiment, it can be realized 
by purified knowledge. In his commentary on Sutra II. 1.14, 
Bhaskara says that the term mayd in some inst ces points 
to prakrti and the guna-s as the primordial stuff whit,h modifies 
itself in all the manifold ways of the world. Likewise the 
term mdyd may signify the relativity of thought by which the 
immeasurable is measured, or, it may stand for the Veda 
which affords knowledge of svarga and apavarga. The 
Svetdhatara text^ employs the term mdyd with a view to 
establishing the real distinction between the finite and the 
infinite. There is no warrant anywhere for the view of mdyd 
as an illusion of the absolute, pan* ularly in view of Sutra 


^ mdydm tuprakrtim viddhi mdyinam iu mahesvaram [Sv, Op.y IV. 10). 
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III. 2. 3 specifically contrasting the world par excellence in 
which we all live with the dream experience which alone is 
described as maydmatra. 

The idea of Isvara as the first-bom of the cosmic figment 
has already been refuted and rejected; avidya cannot be 
ascribed to the finite as the finite is a fiction; nor can it be 
predicated of ISvara as He is eternally pure and self-luminous 
{nityavijmnaprakasa) . To attribute sarnsaritva or empirical 
experience to Isvara is a case of irutahani and airutakalpand. 
Sarnsdritva is the susceptibility to the feelings of pleasure and 
pain; but isvaratva implies absolute freedom from them. 
Knowledge and ignorance, vidyd and avidyd, freedom and 
bondage, svdtanttya and bandha are incompatible qualities 
which can never co-exist in the same Being. The Upanisad-s 
are never tired of glorifying the qualities of Brahman such 
as purity, peace, perfection and immutability {niskala, idnta, 
niravadya, niranjana) and the lord of mdyd cannot encase him- 
self in sensibility and samsdra and become their victim. If 
Isvara is the product of illusion, then there is no need for 
a spiritual outlook and its eternal values. 

Bhaskara’s Idea of God 

Bhaskara’s idea of God is thus a reconciliation of the 
conflicting claims of the various monistic schools. He does 
not favour the theory of external relations in which a personal 
God enters into personal relations with the finite selves with 
a view to redeeming them from their career of sin and admitting 
them into His own perfect kingdom. But, in his absolute 
antagonism to the Advaitic idea of a Nirgupa Brahman or 
the Indeterminate, his theory has affinities with the ethical 
monism of Ramanuja. Ramanuja asserts the reality of a 
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supreme God with a form of His own with infinite auspicious 
qualities fulfilling Himself in the manifold of finite selves 
and things. As the self of all beings, He is their ultimate 
source, the inner ruler and the supreme means as well as 
end, and His self-directive will become a redemptive love 
in which the jiva is finally immersed and saved. Personalism 
comes midway between theism and absolutism, and resembles 
the philosophy of Ramanuja, though it does not bring out 
the inseparable relation between the supreme Self and the 
finite self and the unity of actU But Bhaskara’s monism is 
more pronounced than personalism and ethical monism and 
the Suddhadvaita of Vallabha. Bhaskara has no faith in 
Isvara with an aprakrta form of His own and in a religion of 
self-surrender and service to His supreme redemptive will. 
To him, Brahman is a super-personality devoid of all name 
and form, but possessed of infinite metaphysical, moral and 
spiritual perfections. The formless assumes a form to enable 
the self to transcend itself, but this form is real and not fictitious 
{pdramdrthika) and not mdydmaya. It thinks all things {sarvajna) 
and with its self-directive will {parindma-iakti) it expresses 
itself as the finite cit and acit but transcends ‘ leir finitude 
and other imperfections (apakaiapdpmd) . Its foreknowledge 
does not affect the freedom of the finite self. The divine 
purpose is mainly realized in transfiguring the self and removing 
its finiteness. This account frees the idea of God from the 
errors of anthropomorphism and also the evils of acosmism. 
While safeguarding the reality of divine immanence, it, at 
the same time, satisfies the monistic craving for the un- 
conditioned absolute. 

Bhaskara’s warfare with the Mayavadin in his account of 
livara shows that his main philosophic object was not merely 
to assert the reality of Sagui[ia Brahman but to bring out the 
5 
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fallacies of the theory of Nirgu^a Brahman. There arc 
generally speaking four main varieties of the Advaitic idea of 
Brahman which are derived from the doctrines of mo^a and 
avidyd'. (1) In attacking Buddhistic subjectivism and nihi- 
lism, practical Advaita or non-dualism insists on the reality 
of I^vara as the cosmic creator possessed of all perfections 
and comes very near the Viii^t^dvaita account at least from 
the vyaoaharika point of view. A presentation differs from its 
representation and consciousness itself testifies to the externality 
of things given in sense-perception. The finite is rooted in the 
infinite which is therefore the informing and inspiring spirit 
in all things and it is by the grace of the Lord that mukti is 
effected. (2) In his rejection of theism and thought, the 
idealist goes to the other extreme, adopts the dialectics of 
Madhyamika Buddhism, dethrones livara from His cosmic 
lordship and rulership and defines dtman subjectively as dri 
in relation to drfya. I alone exist and the cosmos is the 
objectified form of my mind or sanikalpa, which is sublated 
in sleep and is therefore non-existent. The inevitable theory 
of ekajivavdda comhiits him to the perils of subjectivism, 
selfism and soporific quietism. (3) The third theory, which 
may be called singularism is an attempt to escape the evils of 
realism and idealism. Mdyd, in its cosmic form, reflects 
Brahman, and this reflection is known as Hvara or the world- 
soul with super-excellent limiting adjuncts. In its indi- 
viduated form of avidyd, it is the finite self. livara is only 
an aggregate of jiva-s, or a magnified mdyin, and the world 
is nothing but a magician’s show. He is the arch-illusionist, 
or the first figment of the world-fiction that emanates as the 
logos and the cosmic collectivity of the counterfeit selves 
made of the atomic avidyd. What the arch-illusionist does 
on a cosmic scale is repeated in the inner psychic show. 
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By negating the false, we affirm the absolute. In this view, 
iSvara appears first as the absolute; then He becomes a con- 
tradiction and a cosmic show and finally vanishes in the 
absolute. (4) The fourth theory is a variety of monism which 
rejects the ultimate reality of Saguna Brahman and, at the 
same time, refuses to accept the full cosmological and ethical 
implications of the illusion theory and is therefore midway 
between the illusion theory and Bhedabheda. By employing 
the devastating dialectics of Buddhism and Bradley, it brings 
out the self-contradiction in the relation between the personal 
god of updsand or religion and the absolute of philosophy or 
jndna. In the religious or theistic consciousness, an clement 
of negation enters into the absolute and causes a collision 
between existence and content. The finite self is over against 
God and yet there is a perfect unity between the two. The 
personal god thus becomes the crown of self-contradiction and 
this discrepancy is removed only when god passes beyond 
himself and is absorbed in the absolute. Isvara is the logical 
highest entangled in relational thought and subject-object 
opposition. Though He can control mdjyd and triumph over 
error and evil and thus be regarded as supra-p rsonal, he is 
still a person [purusa-viiesa) related to other beings and limited 
by them, and is therefore finite. His omnisc’ence and omni- 
presence are clothed in space-time and belong to the bad 
infinite. Omniscience is only nescience on a cosmic scale and 
omnipotence is endlessness and not infinity. The idea of a 
personal god as a concrete infinite is only a concession to 
anthropomorphism and is therefore a realistic defection of 
the true infinite. The metaphysical real is clothed in space- 
time to satisfy the theistic demand^ of meditation. In certain 
modem expositions of l§aipkara and Ramanuja, it is contended 
that, while Ramanuja thinks of reality as the logical highest, 
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Saipkara goes beyond relational thought and regards reality 
as the intuitional highest. While Ramanuja and Hegel are 
held to rise to the idea of Sagupa Brahman as the highest 
synthesis of thought, Samkara realizes the self-contradictiona 
of the finite-infinite and the pluralizing tendency of the logical 
intellect and insists on transcending it by the intuition of the 
indeterminate. In this integral and non-dual experience the 
world-consciousness alone is denied and not the world itselfi 
In combating the doctrine of illusion and illusion-ridden 
l^vara in extenso, Bhaskara repudiates the distinction between 
the indeterminate and the determinate, the intuitional highest 
and the logical highest and the metaphysical real and the 
meditational real. Predication is an affirmation of reality 
and not its perversion. Negation itself is a form of determi- 
nation. But if we adopt the Madhyamika logic, then we 
cannot resist its conclusion of the nothingness of things. 
God is not an idea or an ideal but is a real reality that is 
transfinite. A finite god is no god at all. He is the absolute 
or the true infinite that is the informing spirit in all things. 
The infinite is reVealed in and through the finite and the 
finite is levealed in and through the infinite, and yet the 
infinite is more real than the finite self or all the finite selves 
taken together. Brahman has infinite perfections and though 
it evolves itself into the universe it still exceeds its content. 
It is not quite accurate to identify Ramanuja’s system with 
the dialectic process of Hegel. While Hegel thinks that the 
concrete universal logicsdly becomes the world process^ 
Ramanuja insists on vairSgya and the spiritual attainment 
of Brahman by going beyond the historic process of sanisSra, 
The absolute of Hegel has more affinities with the Brahman 
of Bhedabheda-vada than with that of Viiist&dvaita. In an 
Advaitic interpretation of Bhiskara, a distinction is drawn 
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between the intuition of the indeterminate of the Nirguna 
Brahman and the self-intuition of the concrete infinite. 
Bhaskara, in this view, does not explicitly refer to the indeter- 
minate beyond the infinite and the finite, but the idea is 
implicitly contained in his teaching of ekibhdva. But this 
view is not plausible as Bhaskara does not affirm that there 
is an indeterminate which expresses itself dialectically as the 
infinite and the finite. On the other hand, his whole teaching 
is a criticism of the distinction between Nirguna Brahman 
and Saguna Brahman. Likewise he does not favour the 
theistic view of eternal distinctions. The absolute is not 
God and the world, but God-and-ihe-world. 

The Theory of Upadhi-s 

Upddhi is the finitizing process of the infinite. Brahman 
that is absolutely free, pure and perfect enters into the finite 
and differentiates itself into the manifold of jiva-s and sustains 
them. There are undoubted monistic texts which establish 
the unity of the finite and the infinite, like tliose cited on 
pages 14 and 15; other texts establish the difte nee between 
the two; and the essential non-difference in die state of 
release is affirmed by the Mundaka-upanisad.^ Then all dis- 
tinctions are resolved and absorbed m the absolute. Thus 
this one-many relation is not a logical or empirical category 
in which the infinite is reduced to the level of the finite by 

^yathd nadyah syandamdndfi samudre ^statn gauhanti namarupe 
vihdya \ 

tathd vidvdn namarupad vimuktah pardtparam purusam upaiti 
divyam || {Mund, Up,, III. 2. 8) 

sa yo ha vai tat paramam brahma veda brahmaiva bkavati | 

{Mund. Up,, III. 2. 9) 
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the empirical consciousness but is an absolute spiritual truth 
affirmed by the huti. ISvara is not a logical version of Brahman 
subject to the space-time relations of samara^ but the supreme 
Self possessed of all metaphysical and moral powers and 
perfections. The distinction between the intuition of the 
indeterminate and the conceptual ISvara is a mere negative 
account which creates a yawning gulf between logic and 
intuition. I^vara by His own parindma-Jakti becomes the 
finite self and sustains its being. This hkti is something 
like the absolute of Fichte which posits itself by differentiation 
into the finite self, which thus becomes its other or opposite. 
But this impediment or obstacle is not a negative element of 
the absolute but is its real expression. The idea of Isvara 
becoming the finite does not involve the contradiction of 
being and non-being or the finite-infinite nature sublated 
by a super-logical experience of the indeterminate. The jiva 
is not a historical self opposed to the absolute of metaphysics. 
Jiva and Isvara are not opposite but distinct, and relatcdness 
is a real factor of reality and is opposed to the ideas of co- 
existence and contradiction. Bhaskara thus establishes the 
reality of unity as well as of multiplicity. 

The foundation of this truth is in the theory of the 
upddki-s based on the iruti and formulated in the Sutras. 
Brahman has the power to become the finite self and finally 
to absorb it within itself. The subject-object relation is not 
a seeming show supierimposed on reality but is a concrete 
expression of the self-revealing nature of God. The eternal 
never changes but the finite self is a spark of the absolute 
and is conditioned by ignorance and evil which impede the 
knowledge of its infinity. Its activity arises from the sense of 
false identity with empirical life which is a complex of avidya, 
kama, kartnariy and Jarirendriya. Upadhi or the principle of 
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individuation and embodiment is a psycho-physical process 
which distorts the one and divides it into the many and it is 
the body consciousness and not matter as such that accounts 
for the sense of particularity and imperfection. The upddhi 
is a complex of logical, moral and aesthetic limitations. The 
jiva is essentially the supreme shining self [param jyotis), 
and, when it attains the state of oneness with the absolute, 
the whole finitizing process comes to an end. But, owing to 
avidyd, the jiva in the empirical state identifies itself with 
the psycho-physical process and becomes the historical self 
that wanders in the world of samsdra. The moral imper- 
fections arising from this false identity account for the desires 
that the jiva has for the pleasures of sensibility and for its 
endeavours to realize them. Ignorance and empirical desires 
get concretized into the sarira composed of mental and 
material factors. The hrira is constituted by the five prdna-Sy 
the eleven sense-organs including manas, buddhi and the five 
gross elements. The whole forms the sthula-hrira and the 
first seventeen alone form the suksma-iarira. Each of these 
factors has its own functions. Buddhi oi self-consciousness 
is not, as the Samkhya says, the icflection of urusa in pra- 
krti^ but is an essential quality of the self. It remains as a 
mere possibility [anabhivyakta) in the states of sleep and 
pralaya and becomes manifest [abhivyakta) in the waking 
state and in the creational process, like the development of 
manhood from infancy. Manas is the psychical factor which 
conditions consciousness, and, if it is withdrawn from the 
object, knowledge itself becomes impossible. It is on account 
of manas y as the VaiSesika says, that we are not conscious 
of many things at the same time. The five prdna-s^ including 
the mukhyay preserve the vitality of the body as illustrated 
by the Chdndogya story of the body and its members. The 
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prai^a functions in five ways with a view to maintaining the 
organic functions. The indriya-s are really eleven including 
manas and the ten cognitive and conativc senses and are not 
seven, made up of the five senses, speech and manas. Owing 
to the reality of utkrdnti or migration, these functions are 
atomic and individuating and not all-pervading and universal 
as the Samkhya says. Each karana or sense-organ has its 
own presiding deity v/hich enables it to perform its function. 
The god of fire for example presides over speech. All these 
physical and mental changes constitute the upadht-s, and the 
jiva is the svdmtn or the lord that controls and utilizes the 
apparatus and experiences the joys and sorrows of empiiical 
life ; the self wanders in the world of samara, and gets, impli- 
cated in its evils, errors and other imperfections. The whole 
finitizing process is a long story and its origin and \vorking 
are ultimately unaccountable. How the infinite and perfect 
becomes the finite and imperfect is an ultimate mystery 
frankly recognized by all philosophers. While the Maya- 
vadin describes it empirically, defines its indehnability and 
ultimately denies it altogether, and while the theist explains 
it in terms of external relations, Bhaskara in his monistic 
scheme of Bhedabheda tries to reconcile the claims of both 
absolute monism and theism and regards it as the only theory 
that is supported by the Sutra-s and satisfies all philosophical 
and spiritual needs. While in the realm of nature, the 
irradiation of the one reaches the level of matter, mystically 
the soul ascends to and is absorbed in the absolute good. 
Then the upadhi-s which are adventitious and transient, 
disappear and the jiva is in the natural or svahhavika state of 
eternal oneness with Brahman. 



CHAPTER VI 


BHASKARA’S PSYCHOLOGY 

The Nature of the Finite Self 

Psychology is deduced from metaphysics and religion and 
it adopts the introspective method based on the light of 
reason and spiritual insight. In sclf-consciousness there is a 
spiritual intuition of the pure ego as distinct from the empiri- 
cal ego and it refers ultimately to the absolute or the un- 
conditioned. In his Bhdsya on Sutra II. 3. 43, Bhaskara 
determines the exact meaning of the relation between Brah- 
man and the finite self as expressed by the term, arnsa. The 
Mayavadin regards it as an appearance of the absr/ ite riddled 
with contradictions and as a projection of cosn.ic illusion. 
It is not arnia but arnia iva or part as it were. Ramanuja 
explains am^a as a prakdra or organ of the absolute {aprlhak- 
siddha-vUesana) which is both a monad and mode. Bhaskara 
generally rejects both these extreme theories of monism, 
abstract and concrete, and establishes his own theory of 
Bhedabheda. It reconciles abkeda texts like ‘ Thou art That ’ 
and bheda texts like ‘ the two unborn ones ’, which are equally 
valid. The term amJa is employed n three senses. It may 
connote (1) the relation of the cause to its eflfect as when 
thread is explained as an atjtia or component of cloth; (2) a 
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share in property to be divided; or, as in this context, (3) the- 
principle of self-differentiation through upadhi.^ 

The jtva as an anUa is, according to Bhaskara, a frag- 
ment or self-limitation of reality, and is therefore neither 
absolutely different from Gfod {atyantabhinna) nor absolutely 
identical with Him {aikj/a).^ As the sparks are to the fire, 
the fivefold prdna-s to air, and the coil is to serpent,* the 
jtva is related to Brahman both as bhinna and abhinna. Like 
the rays of the sun, the finite self is a radiation of the supreme 
self which is the source and centre of consciousness. The 
infinite posits itself and becomes the other and is therefore 
both the subject and the object of all experience. Like the 
dkasa that is enclosed in a jar, the all-pervading Brahman 
breaks itself, as it were, against the upadhi-s and becomes the 
finite centre of experience. When ISvara thus becomes 
immanent in the finite self, He becomes the Lord who thinks 
all things and is the ultimate subject of all experience. 
Yadava, like Bhaskara, insists on the many-one-ness of reality 
by preserving the integrity of both the elements and avoiding 
their dualism; but he is not able to free the infinite from the 
imperfections of the finite. Bhaskara avoids this pantheistic 
peril by predicating transcendence to Brahman. The im- 
mortal bliss of Brahman is beyond the world of conditions* 
and the finite itself is, as the Bhagavad-gitd says, a fragment 
of the infinite ® and, while the amia or the divided self is 

* upddhyavacchinnasya ananyabkulasya vdcako 'yarn anisa-Jabdab (H. 
3. 43). 

2 sa ca bhimidbhinnasvar&pab abkinnarSpam svdbhdvikam aupddhikatfi 
tu bhinnarupam (II. 3. 43). 

* III. 2. 27. This analogy is often utilized by the Bhedabheda- 
vadin to illustrate the relation between Brahman and cit and acit. 

* pddo 'sya vUvo-bhUldni tripddasydmrtatjn divi (Purusasfikta). 

* mamaivdtufo jivaloke {B.G., XV. 7). 
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caught up in the meshes of samsdra^ Brahman, the amiin^ is 
absolutely free from all evils and imperfections. 

The finite self has, according to Bhaskara, an atomic and 
monadic nature and abides in its own separate being. ^ Finite- 
ness or jivatva is a defect or deprivation [aupddhika) in the 
jiva. The spiritual, though essentially infinite and uncondi- 
tioned, is, owing to the upddhi-s or the physical and psychical 
conditions, spatialized, and thus becomes the subject of 
measurement and enumeration. The body, the brahmapura 
or the temple of God with the five prdna-Sy mafias, buddhi, 
and ahamkdra, is really a prison-house of the infinite. The 
formless and supreme self now acquires a spatial and tem- 
poral setting and is capable of quantitative measurement. It 
is this idea of atomic individuality {drdgramdtra and not mahat) 
that accounts for the endless historic process of the jiva 
involving the spatial ideas of exit and entrance [gati) and 
limits its own innate and real infinitv. When the formless 
one creates bodily forms suited to its karman, it enters into 
and pervades them like a perfume or like light and experiences 
their pleasures and pains. The association of t^e absolute 
with its adjuncts is governed by the moral law f karrnan, 
which is an endless stream of cause and efrect on ihe moral 
level and is ultimately unaccountable. Though beginningless, 
it has an end; and, when the jita realizes tlie perils of parti- 
cularity and samsdratva, it dissociates itself from the upddhi-s, 
and, when these arc gradually dissolved, it returns to its 
home in the absolute and attains its undivided unit>. 

The Bhedabheda-vadin finds no difficulty in expounding 
the Sutra-s relating to the qualities of the jiva and in determin- 
ing their exact nature. The soul is ternal and immutable 


UI. 3. 19. 
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and is therefore neither produced nor destroyed. Mortality 
and movement apply only to the body and not to the self 
which is unborn, immortal and eternal (aja, nitj/a, and 
iaivata). No Vedantin accepts the Garv&ka view that the 
self is an epi-phenomenon or a by-product of matter. Un- 
thinking atoms and brain-storms can never produce the soul 
and its sensations. Likewise the Buddhistic theory that the 
self is a mere perishing psychic series is entirely false. A 
stream of thought cannot strive for its own cessation or 
nirvana. The process of thought presupposes the thought 
of the process and the thinker as its foundational reality. 
The subject is present in all states but is not exhausted by 
them. Bhaskara criticizes the Pancaratra account of the 
origination of the jiva from the Supreme. The Upanisadic 
text, Mundaka-upanisad, II. 1. 1, which employs the m^Aa/inga- 
tvydjia or the analogy of fire and sparks, in no way supports 
the theory of origins, but only refers, according to Bhaskara, 
to the limiting adjuncts by which the infinite becomes finite 
and fragmentary. Brahman by its own intrinsic nature 
externalizes itself into the world of finite things. Divine 
causality is both efficient and phenomenal {karatfa and kdrya). 
The former refers to Brahman as the uncaused cause which 
exists by itself as the centre and source of all beings; but the 
latter connotes the phenomenal reality of the finite self which 
persists in all its changes. The jiva, as a thinker, is both 
self-conscious and conscious of external objects. Just as fire 
cannot bum itself, no idea can be its own illumination with- 
out presupposing the subject-object consciousness. Bhaskara 
distinguishes between the unconditioned ‘ I ’ and the condi- 
tioned ‘ I ’. The former is one with Brahman in the state 
of nrnkti. Ihe latter is the jiva associated with the psycho- 
physical organism (upadhi) consisting of material, vital and 
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mental factors which persist in the whole process of sarnsdray 
either potentially or actually, till the attainment of 
unconditioned bliss. This upddhi is a complex of logical 
{avidyd)y moral (karman), and aesthetic (kdma) limitations and 
accounts for the three states of the jiva known as cognition, 
conation, and feeling. 

The jiva has the qualities of cognition or jhdtrtvay activity 
or karirtvCy and feeling or bhoktrtvay and the account of each 
of these qualities given by Bhaskara may now be briefly 
outlined.^ Even the ordinary judgment ‘ I saw this ’ {aham 
idam adarsam) testifies to the persistence of the conscious self. 
The ‘ I ’ persists in all the cognitions as their pervading 
identity. The phenomena of recognition and retentiveness 
testify to the self abiding in all its states. The subconscious 
and the unconscious states are continuous with the waking 
state. The content of the self extends beyond the present 
and there is no temporal gap in its continuity nor the possibility 
of its abolition. Consciousness is the essence of the self and 
it is the consciousness of something. The Vaisesika account 
Oi the abolition of consciousness in mukti reduces the self 
to the state of a stone [pdsdna). The Buddhistic lea of the 
self as a mere series without any substan^^iality is as one-sided 
and abstract as the Mayavadin’s account of the absolute 
without any connection of content. The only way of avoiding 
this abstraction consists in affirming the reality of both sub- 
stance and quality, or the subject-object relation. There can 
be no substance apart from qualities. Bhaskara is aware of 
the distinction between a Vedantic truth deduced from the 
Sruti and an empirical category derived from commc^n-sense 

^ upadhifidtp, ca balavattvdt sammilrckitab tanmayah sarnsarati 

(II. 3. 43). 
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as an analogical explanation of the turth. Substance is the 
source and centre of its qualitative differences and cannot be 
identified with them and, even in our ordinary experience, 
it is the substratum that supports qualities. It is identity 
alone that changes and explains the changes. But quality is 
nowhere perceived to be a contradiction of substance. In the 
dialectic of distincts the subject of consciousness differs from 
its object and consciousness is destroyed with the destruction 
of this difference. Transcending triputi and relational cons- 
ciousness is like burying one’s own shadow. If the self- 
identity of the finite self that persists amidst all changes 
reduces reality to an abstract monadism, the conception of 
the absolute and its appearances or apparitions is equally 
abstract and futile. Though Bhaskara has a genius for contro- 
versy, he realizes the futility of logic in discovering spiritual 
truths, and, relying upon Jruti as the absolute authority for 
knowing Brahman, deduces a relation of dharma and dharmin 
as the only possible satisfactory explanation of reality. 

Bhaskara .predicates the freedom of will to the finite 
self.^ If the self has no freedom and responsibility (kartrtva), 
then all Vedic and Vedantic imperatives, like irotavyah, 
mantavyah and nididhydsitavyah, would have no meaning or 
purpose. The very fact of the jiva seeking new bodies and 
wandering from world to world proves its ivolitional nature. 
The choice between the beneficial and the injurious is due to 
this moral freedom. The Saipkhya idea of a passive self or 
indifferent spectator fails to explain the reality of moral 
endeavour; it is the witness that witnesses nothing. As the 
self alone Is the subject of moral experience, the attribution 
of agency to Imddki which is the reflection of purufa gives an 


* 11 . 3 . 33 . 
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air of unreality to the moral life. Buddhi or self-consciousness 
only serves as a tool of the jiva and is not the jiva itself. But 
the freedom of the self by which the jiva seeks the fetters of 
karman and experiences its pleasures and pains is only adventi- 
tious and not essential. If the upddhi is essential and eternal, 
there would be no chance of freedom or mukti. This, however, 
does not mean that it is apdramdrthika or unreal. Freedom is 
not a fiction due to nescience but is reality in its aspect of 
conditionateness. The affective side of consciousness known 
as bhoklrtva or kdma relates to the nature of desire and its 
satisfaction. Owing to its identity with the empirical condi- 
tions, the iiva seeks the pleasures of sensibility and thus subjects 
itself to the woes of sarrudra. But when this same desire is 
transformed into a longing for mukti, jiva attains immortal 
bliss. 

We may here summarize the account of abnormal psy- 
chology given by the Sutras as explained by Bhaskara.^ 
Dreams are subjective experiences arising from the memory 
of the past stored up in the psychic apparatus, and therefore 
devoid of objective reality. They belong to the world of the 
subconscious, in which suppressed desires seek sa faction in 
wild and fantastic ways. The Lord creates the cosmic and 
the objective order. But the jiva alone is responsible for the 
psychic stuff as presented in the dream world. The objects 
presented in dreams are the creations of the finite self, condi- 
tioned by the upadkis. Being only a fragment of the infinite, 
the jiva has not the power to create and control the cosmos. 
While the objects presented in dreams are false, the dream 
experience itself is real and is continuous with the other states 
■of consciousness. But the Mayavk-^in says that they are 


» III. 3. 2-10. 
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false {apdramarthika) as they are sublated by the reality given 
in the waking consciousness. He distinguishes between 
existence and reality and rejects the reality of dreams though 
they subsist and are real. Ramanuja rejects this distinction, 
asserts the reality of all experiences and ascribes the dream 
consciousness to the moral law of God who distributes rewards 
and punishments according to individual desert. But 
Bhaskara repudiates the metaphysical theory of contradiction 
and the moral law of karman and explains every experience 
in terms of causality. Brahman is the absolute will which 
conditions all things and the jiva obscured by ajndna and karman 
creates its own world of dreams, and, while the dreams are 
false, the dreamer shines for ever like a spark of the supreme 
consciousness. During deep sleep the jiva enters into what 
is known as the puritanddi in the heart, and returns to its 
home in the absolute, for temporary rest. Sleep is not cosmic 
nescience in its causal state nor discontinuity of personality. 
The three states of the mind, the conscious, the subconscious 
and the unconscious, form a totality and the gap or disruption 
is more apparent than real. Personal identity is proved by 
the continuity of consciousness and the moral order which 
provides for the unity of the doer, the deed and the conse- 
quences. In the state of swooning there is life, but no cons- 
ciousness. It is different from the states of waking, dream 
and sleep and is midway between life and death. In all 
these psychic levels which are the crests and depths of cons^' 
ciousness, the self abides in its being but in different degrees 
of conditionateness. 

Bhasluira arrives at his theory of the finite self by reject- 
ing the claims of rival theories. The Cirv&ka view that the 
self is made by the grouping of cells and sensations is ab- 
solutely untenable. Man is not a mechanism or a whole of 
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indifferent parts. To the Buddhist, whether he is a realist or 
an idealist, the self is only a skandha or a psycho-physical series 
without any substantiality (avastu) and freedom or nirvana 
consists in the destruction of these series {sarnskdraksaya) , The 
idea of personality as a mere perishing presentation fails to 
explain the persistence of ideas in memory and retentiveness 
{anusmrti) and also personal identity. The samghdta as a 
mere aggregate lacks the inner power of synthetic unity and 
continuity. The cognitive self is more than a colony or 
confluence of mental states. The self is really presupposed 
in every experience and no one ever says ‘ I am not ’ {akam 
ndsmi). The experiencer, therefore, cannot be explained 
away as a mere experience, and the whole theory of conduct 
as a continuity of deeds without a doer contradicts itself and 
falls to the ground. The Jaina theory of the soul having the 
size of the body {dtmd sariraparimdnah) is self-contradictory. 
The jiva is an immaterial spirit and does not admit of measure- 
ment {niravayava) , How can the human 50ul contract into 
the body of the ant and expand into the size of the elephant? 
Besides, this view of the Jaina-s contradicts their ^ther theory 
of the relativity of knowledge and truth. If iiat is true, 
then we have to say that this parindma is partially true and 
partially false. If the jiva in the essential digambara state of 
eternal freedom is all-pervasive, then how can it be subject 
to the modifications of contraction and expansion? 

The Samkhya purusa as a silent, solitary seer sees nothing 
and seeks nothing. If it is eternal and immutable and has 
no qualities of its own, then the ideas of bandha and moksa 
have no meaning at all. But the Samkhya explains rationality, 
activity and bliss as the products of prakrti arising from its 
proximity to purusa or reflection therein. But mere proximity 
can never move the immovable. It is Parame^vara alone 
6 
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who, by his parii^dma-Jakti, emanates into puntfa and prakrti 
and energizes them. The unconditioned confines itself within 
the bounds of individuality owing to the contracting tendencies 
of avidya and karman. The Vailesika account is pluralistic 
and deistic and is equally unconvincing. It asserts the eternal 
and all-pervading character of the soul, the atomicity of 
the mams (mind), and the abolition of consciousness in the 
condition of mukti. But the connection of an all-pervading 
soul with the atomic mind is unthinkable. If the soul is 
really all-pervading, it should occupy all bodies and have 
the experience of all. Consciousness is the essential nature 
of the self and therefore cannot be eliminated. Ramanuja 
reverses the position and says that the jiva is finite and atomic, 
but that its essential quality {dharmabhutajhana) is all-pervasive. 
The Pancar atra doctrine of the origination • of jiz/a is opposed 
to the Vedantic view of its eternality. The Mayavadin attri- 
butes to the false reflection of the atman in avidya {dbhasa- 

pratilinga). Its atomicity is only a metaphor and has no 
metaphysical reality. The self is hypostatized by buddhi or 
the adjunct of avidyd. When this reflection is removed, the 
absolute abides as the one without a second. Abhdsa is either 
real or unreal; owing to tlie perverting medium, the absolute 
must be presumed to cast its own shadow; then there is no 
possibility or need for mukti. If Brahman is really one, then 
what one man does would be experienced by others as well 
{sarvakarma-sdmkarya) and the uniqueness of personal experi- 
ence would be left unexplained. But the theory of the 
upddhi-s is free from all these defects. It provides for the 
reality of expMience, recognizes the self-identity of the jiva 
and its numerical distinctness and aiErms its ultimate unity 
with the absolute. The Brahmas&ira^s, I. 4. 20-22, discuSs 
the relation between jiva and Brahman and determine its exact 
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nature. A^marathya holds the view that the jiva is not 
altogether different from Brahman; there is some essential 
difference between them in spite of their pervading identity 
and his view is identified with the Bhedabheda theory of 
YadavaprakaSa.^ Audulomi, on the other hand, admits 
the absolute difference between the jiva and Brahman, but 
asserts their unity when the jiva attains mukti^ on the authority 
of the Mundaka text. III. 2. 8.^ The Sutrakara, however, 
approves of neither of these views and cites Kasakrlsna in 
support of his own siddhanta which, according to Bhaskara, is 
that, even in the state of bondage, it is the absolute itself 
that exists as jiva owing to conditionatencss or the upddhi-s\ 
and Bhaskara cites in support of this the Chandogya text,® 

* I shall enter these elements as the jiva and differentiate 
myself into names and forms.’ The jiva is in a bhedabheda 
relation with Brahman in the state of bondage and is in the 
abheda state in mukti. The other Vedantin-s, however, interpret 
Kasakrtsna’s view in their own way. 


^ Srutaprakdtikdy I. 4. 20. * See p. 69 above. 

® aham imdfjL tisro devatd anena jivena dtmandnupravisya ndma- 
rdpe vydkaravdni {Ch. Up., VI. 3. 2). 



CHAPTER VII 


THE ETHICS OF BHASKARA 

The ethics of Bhaskara deals with the moral and spiritual 
methods by which the jiva frees itself from the trammels of 
the upddhi-s and becomes the infinite. The Indian philo- 
sopher, with his synoptic insight into the soul of things, docs 
not make any hard and fast distinction between the different 
departments of knowledge like metaphysics, psychology, 
ethics and religion. He is more interested in the synthetic 
grasp of the underlying principles of all knowledge than in 
the analytic method of discovering distinctions, though, in 
the classification of knowledge, he reveals acute analytic 
genius. The result is a fusion of all sciences and dis- 
ciplines into a single comprehensive scheme of inter- 
related parts. Vcdantic ethics does not know the absolute 
distinction between mere morality and religion and the 
antagonism between the two that results therefrom. Conse- 
quently, while we deal with moral freedom and the nature 
of duty and virtue, the study of their ultimate bearings on the 
immortality of the soul and its relation with God becomes 
inevitable. In chapters II and III of the Sutras, Badarayana 
examines the l^panisadic truths relating to the moral ideals 
of self-purification and self-renunciation. The central idea 
of Bhaskara’s ethics is contained in the suggestive term 
jndna-karmsamuccaj/a or co-ordination of knowledge and 
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duty.^ The science of karman or duty does not satisfy the 
spiritual craving for God. The philosophic life of meditation 
often lapses into excessive asceticism and abstractionism. 
The Mimarnsaka insists on karman or duty and explains away 
the value o(\jndna or knowledge as mere arthavdda. The 
Advaitin goes to the other extreme and abandons karman 
ultimately on the ground that the monistic intuition of identity 
is opposed to ethical dualism. Ramanuja subordinates kaiman 
to the needs of jfidna and bhakti. But the Bhedabheda-vadin 
is entirely opposed to all one-sided theories and is interested 
in the philosophy of the meeting of the extremes. Karman is 
neither subordinated to jndna nor sublatcd by it. Karman and 
jfidna aie the two wings of spiritual aspiration and attainment, 
and the theories of contradiction and subordination should 
therefore be rejected and replaced by the theory of co- 
ordination or jndna-karma-samuccava. 

Before considering this main question, Bhaskara points 
out the imperative need for the desire for iclease or mumuk- 
jutva and renunciation or vairdgva. Owing to the confusions 
of avidyd and the relentless rigour of the law of karman^ the 
jiva is caught up in the meshes of iumsdra and le endless 
series of births and deaths. Death dissolves the physical 
body and the good soul which follows the path o^ duty ascends 
with its psychic apparatus to the world cf the deva-s and sla\ ishly 
ministers to their pleasures, ^ and, when its good deeds are 
spent, it is hurled down once again into the world of activity. 
The next birth is determined by the moral tendencies for 
good or evil (A7fl, dedra) of the jfva^ stored up in the psychic 
apparatus. The souls that are not fit for the two mdrga-s, 

4. 26: atrahijndnakarmasamuaj.ydtmoksaprdptihsutiakdia^ 
sydbhipretd (I. 1. 1). 

^yathd paSur evarn sa devanam {Br. Up,, I. 4. 10). 
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namely the arciradi-marga or pathway to perfection and 
dhumadi-marga or way of the manes, are bom here as birds, 
insects, and creeping things without going to any other world.^ 
The process of ascent and descent {aroha and avaroha) is an 
endless cycle of avidya and katman and, when a man reflects 
on the woes of samsdra and the waste of soul-life, he realizes 
the impermanence of empirical experience and Icngs for 
emancipation. The mumukm then renounces the changing 
values of sensibility in svarga as well as in this life and longs to 
go back to his home in the absolute.® Evil physically implies 
suffering, morally the violation of the Vedic ‘ ought ’ and meta- 
physically the sense of individuation which the infinite has 
but ought not to have. 

The Mayavadin, relying on the method of mere knowledge 
without action {kevaldd eva jndndt muktih karma-nirapeksatvdt) , 
contends that mumuksutva or longing for release is a mere 
negative method and that mukti is nothing but the direct 
intuition of the absolute. Katman is, in his view, opposed to 
jndna and sublated by it, and the immediate apprehension of 
Brahman {brahmajndna) entirely excludes the idea of aspiration 
and attainment. Vedic injunctions can never apply to the 
Vedantic eternal which is ever existent. Katman or activity 
has four principal objects, namely origination, modification, 
purification and achievement {utpddya, vikdtya, samskdrya and 
prdpya) and none of these can apply to Brahman. The idea 
of origination cannot be predicated of Brahman as it is eternal, 
and the ideas of mutation, modification and becoming are 
incompatible with the immutability of Brahman; nor can 
the perfection of Brahman admit of purification {satnskdra} 


^Ch. Up., V. 10 4-8; Br. Up., VI. 2. 16. 
Up., I. 2. 10-12. 
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or achievement. Morality is an endless process and therefore 
betrays an inner discrepancy. Good and evil are relative 
and the absolute transcends these distinctions and is amoral. 
In reply to this argument, Bhaskara points out that, though 
Brahman cannot be an object of origination, modification or 
purification, there is nothing against its being an object of 
achievement. If Brahman is really the indeterminate absolute 
that is ever self-realized (nityaprdpta)^ then reality is bare, 
being identical with itself. Brahman is and mdyd is not and 
there is no need for moral progress and spiritual release and 
realization. If the self is eternally true and free, the striving 
for salvation becomes a mere make-believe and myth. Mukti 
is being ana becoming Brahman. Becoming is not a contra- 
diction or negation of being. The return to Brahman is 
therefore a real historic process including moral aspiration 
as well as spiritual attainment. The freedom of the moral 
self is the essential condition of mumuksutva or longing for 
release. If freedom is denied, the Vedic and Vedantic 
imperatives of duty yajeta (sacrifice) and updsita (meditate) 
would lose all their meaning and value. Personal effort 
(purusa-prayatna) involves the self-directive activity of the jiva 
and consists in the attainment of sovereignty over tfe sensitive 
self. Prayatna is known in various ways as dharma^ vidhi^ 
apurva^ codand and bhdvand. But it is not to be identified with 
the niyoga of the Mimamsaka-s. They no doubt insist on the 
absolute value of Vedic duties; but their theory of apurvay 
as an unseen moral agency, makes morality a mere mechanical 
process. The doctrine of niyoga has no scriptural or rational 
foundation. It does not conduce to the reign of justice and 
the apportionment of merit according to desert. It entirely 
ignores the moral and spiritual order of the universe. 
Badarayana therefore reconstructs the theory by substituting 
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the idea of niyantrtoa or lordship of Brahman for the nijyoga 
of karman. The moral order is rooted in I^vara and not in 
kartnan. I^vara alone constitutes and controls the moral 
law. The theory of the Mayavadin that the will of Isvara 
involves relatedness and contradiction and makes him a 
victim of the illusory process provides no scope or hope for 
spiritual lealization. Sruti is not aware of tlie divine per- 
fections like omniscience and omnipotence being perverted 
by mdj/d. They do not conceal the nature of Brahman as 
the all-self but reveal His glory and goodness. 

But the crux of the moral situation is in the relation 
between divine determinism and individual freedom. The 
KausUaki-upantiad tells us that Isvara elevates some beings, 
urges them to good deeds and makes them happy, but prompts 
others to resort to evil and then punishes them with hellish 
pains. This would apparently predicate caprice and cruelty 
to the divine nature. But the Sutras dispel this notion by 
the idea of the freedom of God functioning through the 
moral mechanism of karman. Isvara is absolutely free from 
all imperfections like partiality {lahamya) or cruelty [nair- 
ghrryd).^ The former arises from desire (rdga), hatred {dvesa) 
and confusion {moha), and the latter results from anger and 
violence {krurabhdva and candatd); but Brahman is eternally 
pure and perfect. The divine will works through the will of 
the finite self {prdntikarmasdpeksa) and is conditioned by moral 
necessity. Divine law consists in the apportionment of 
rewards and punishments according to individual merit and 
qualification {adhikdri-bheda). The rain that causes different 
seeds to sprout and grow is one and the same, but the varieties 
of plants and their variations in growth are entirely due to 


UI. 1. 33. 
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their own individual nature. The former is the remote cause, 
and the latter the immediate cause. In the same way the 
divine law of righteousness and love pervades the whole 
moral realm and its operation is conditioned by individual 
freedom. Righteousness is really the redemptive power of 
intellectual love and the freedom of the self consists in respond- 
ing to this love and receiving the summons of the infinite. 
The imperfections of the finite self or amsa do not touch the 
infinite, the amiin. Paramatman is eternally pure and free 
and is, like the water in the lotus, untainted by sa?mdra, 
though he is associated with it. The amsin who is uncondi- 
tioned and pure, legislates for the amsa and transfigures it. 
The reilcction of the sun in water is conditioned by the 
medium and is therefore curved and confused. But the light 
is really unaffected and pure. The fire is one; but it consumes 
the sacrificial fuel as well as filth. The purity of the Ganga 
is not affected by any pollution or impurities. In the same 
way Brahman is pure and perfect. The moral distinctions of 
good and evil, pleasure and pain, arise only from the upddhi-s 
and do not infect its nature. 

The supreme end of man conchts in the * prehension 
and attainment of Brahman by abandoning th^ transitory 
values of finitude. Brahman is metaphysically the source 
and centre of the finite self. The aim of moral and spiritual 
endeavour lies in knowing Brahman, who is the supreme 
ground of all existence and the goal of all experience. The 
finite self overcomes and transcends this limitation of finitude 
and expands into the infinite. In other words it is the 
reversal of the finitizing process of the infinite and involves 
spiritual activity {karman) as well as knowledge [jndna], Vidyd 
or jndna is knowledge of the undivided self in which the finite 
I ’ becomes the absolute * I ’ and karman is a process of 
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purification by which the self abandons the fleeting pleasures of 
sensibility and transcends the planes of thought. The 
Mimaipsaka lays stress on the performance of duty. The 
Mayavadin insists on the immediate knowledge of Brahman 
here and now, in which the dualism between the jiva and 
Brahman is dissolved. Whatever is made or modified is 
false and fictitious and therefore mukli is an intuition and not a 
consummation. Bhaskara criticizes both these extreme views 
of ritualism and rationalism and adopts the theory of the 
golden mean. 

The Mimamsaka regards the Karma-kaiida as the goal 
of life and explains away the Jnana-kanda as a subsidiary 
and indirect discipline. He holds that the knowledge of dtman 
reveals the true nature of duty and is therefore only a means 
to it (anga). While dtmajMna is intended for the weak who 
cannot stand the stress and strenuousness of active life {daur- 
balya), the Vedic imperative or karmdnusthdna is a universal 
and necessary law which applies to all normal beings. The 
Veda insists on the performance of duty as the only end of 
life; whatever refers to action is the purport of the Veda 
and whatever does not refer to action is purportless. lafe is 
essentially an activity rooted in will; all consciousness is 
conational; even the meditation of Nirguna Brahman is an 
ideo-motor activity. But the most important element in work 
is endeavour and not the attainment of end. All Vedic judg- 
ments like ‘ Do the sacrifice ’ {yajeta) are imperatives of duty 
which can never be abandoned. The categorical statements 
like ‘ He who attains Brahman attains the highest ’ are only 
arthavdda-s whose object is to pioduce a moral effect by an 
exaggerated appeal to emotions. As a matter of fact, even 
categorical statements are only imperatives in a disgubed 
form and are subservient to them. When we say ‘ Gaitra 
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goes there we really mean an imperative like * See Caitra 
going there The proposition * This is a rope and not a 
snake ’ means * Do not be afraid as this is only a rope It is 
for this reason that the Bhagavad-gita refers to Janaka, the 
Karmayogin, as the moral exemplar. The Mimaipsaka main- 
tains that Vedic texts refer to kartnan or activity generating 
an unseen agency known as apurva or niyoga and thus explains 
the moral process by which men reap the benefits of their 
activity. Therefore the Vedantic idea of deity should give 
place to the Vedic ideal of duty, and the inquiry into Brahman 
is only a means to the inquiry into karman. 

But the Vedantin sets aside the whole contention of the 
Mimamsaka and reverses the values of karman and jnana. 
The iastra consists of Karma-kanda and Jnana-kanda and 
the two are organically united into a single whole. Nowhere 
does it insist upon the distinction between activity and the 
affirmation of truth and create a gap between the two {karya- 
paravakya and siddhaparavakya) . Every judgment, whether 
it is imperative or assertive, has a certain relevancy or end in 
view {prayojana) and both the Karma-kanda and the Jnana- 
kanda have a definite purpose. While the for»' ;r regards 
the end of conduct as the attainment of svarga, the latter 
refers to the attainment of apavarga or moksa ao the supreme 
end of life. The moral ‘ ought ’ is based on the spiritual ‘ is ’. 
Even in ordinary language, imperative sentences ultimately 
affirm reality. In the given example ‘ This is a rope and not 
a snake ’ the idea of the rope refers to reality [tattvdvahodka) 
and it is this affirmation that removes the fear and not the 
mere injunction, expressed or implied. The Mimamsaka’s 
argument, that categorical statement' like ‘ This is a rope and 
not a snake ’ are not complete till the implied action is under- 
stood, would apply equally in the case of imperatives, as the 
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command ‘ Come here ’ is similarly incomplete till its special 
relevancy is understood. The arguments employed in the 
Mimnmsd-bhdsja have a categorical basis and their value 
depends on conviction based on sound reasoning and not on 
mere commands or imperatives. Besides, even the imperative 
sentence ‘ Bring the cow has an implied connection with 
reality and relevance. The Mimamsaka contention that only 
sentences as significant syntactic wholes have meaning is 
therefore baseless. 

The Dhyananiyoga-vadin accepts the principles of the 
Mimarnsaka that imperatives are direct and absolute, while 
assertive statements have only an indirect and lower value 
and that the practice of Vedic injunctions produces an unseen 
agency known as nijoga, but seeks to justify the Vedantic 
position by turning the tables on the Mimamsaka and holding 
that karman subserves the value of jndna and is subordinate 
to it. According to him too, the Karma-kanda is binding on 
all, but while the karman prescribed therein has a direct 
{dnvayika) effect on the ordinary man, it has only an indirect 
effect [prdsafigika) on the uttamddhikdrin by removing his 
evil tendencies [vdsand) and developing his virtuous disposi- 
tion. The Upanisadic injunctions dtmd drastavyah^ srotavyah^ 
mantavyah^ nididhydsitavyah^ referring to reflecting and medi- 
tating on the self and realizing it, mark the stages of progres- 
sive self-realization for the uttamddhikdrin: the immediate is 
thus mediated. These actions, like the actions prescribed in 
the Karma-kanda in the case of the worldly man, produce a 
niyoga. Thus the Upanisadic texts have full meaning as 
they also enjoin an action or meditation. Indeed they alone 
are the really val^^kble part of the Veda, and the whole of the 
Karma-kanda merely prescribes a subsidiary discipline for 
attaining the position of the uttamddhikdrin. When the 
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Karma-kanda is used for attaining worldly ends, it is really 
a misuse of it like the performance of iyena and other acts 
intended to kill others, which, though prescribed in the 
scriptures, are intended only for the sinner who is prone to 
transgress the injunction ' Thou shalt not kill 

Bhaskara sets aside the whole of this argument as having 
no basis in revelation. The iruti nowhere makes any distinc- 
tion between the uttamadhikdrin and others. Karman is either 
nitya (obligatory) like sandhyopasana^ naimittika (occasional) 
or kdmya (optional) like jyotistoma. To posit a separate 
category of fitness [yogyatva) in a matter inaccessible to reason 
violates the rules of revelation. The analog)^ of direct and 
indirect xcsuha drawn from sense-perception should not be 
applied to super-sensuous and spiritual truths.^ Similarly 
there is no warrant for the theory of a niyoga either in the 
Mimdmsd-bhdsya or in the Sdriraka-sutra-sr Besides if the 
Upanisad-s are to be interpreted as injunctions [kdryapara) 
only, i.e. as prescribing nididhydsana of the self, all other 
passages being understood to be merely explanatory or 
glorificatory {arthavdda)^ the texts about the apprehension 
of Brahman would have no value. On the other hand, if 
these texts are given full value, the rule about imperatives 
alone having direct meaning should be given up. If, by the 
act of meditation, niyoga is produced. Brahman is a mere 
arthavdda. If Brahman is real, niyoga stands condemned. 
The whole theory therefore lands us in agnosticism on the one 
side and ritualism on the other. The correct position there- 
fore is to give equal value to all the texts. The Karma-kanda 

^ na ca laukikena drsfdntena vaidiko Wthah nirupayitum iakyate 
(IL 1. 4). * 

* na ca niyogasya vdkydrthatve mimdrfisdydrn bhdsydkfaram sdrirake 
vd sUtrdk^aram sucakam asti (I. 1.4). 
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and the Jhana-k&od^ are equally valid. But the former, 
being self-contained, is independent of the latter. The latter 
being based on the former requires its aid. Bhaskara cites in 
support of this position the Mimaipsaka principle of a vikfti 
sacrifice requiring knowledge of the prakrti sacrifice for being 
properly performed, but not vice versa. 

The Mayavadin applies as usual the world-destroying 
weapon of contradiction against the doctrine of Mimamsa and 
maintains an extreme ascetic view of morals in which in- 
tellectualism ousts out the claims of voluntarism and kartnan 
is sublated by jndna. Jnana is the method of inwardness and 
introversion by which the intuition of the absolute is afiirmed 
by the elimination of the relative. But the method of kartnan 
presupposes the distinction between the will of God and the 
freedom of man. It does not overcome the discrepancy 
between the ideal and the actual nor does it furnish any 
ground for the ultimate triumph of goodness and godliness. 
Kartnan is rooted in the false view that the world of natnarupa 
is real and that the absolute which is beyond finite thought is 
false, Ckinsequenfly the activity of anidya is to be overcome 
and sublated by the knowledge of aikya or the self-identity of 
the absolute. To a rationalistic mind that is given to the 
analysis of thought and the apprehension of the inner self or 
a life of ritualism and duty is bound to be repugnant. 
The spirit of inwardness and asceticism has a despotic sway 
over the spirit of activity and service, and ultimately crushes 
it altogether. The former is an inner urge to repose or ddnti 
by the control of the outgoing activities and the vanishing of 
vSsttnd-s. But the latter delights in devotion and service to 
an external law or extra-cosmic ruler. The M&yivSdin there^ 
fore rejects the claims of karman and abandons it altogether 
{swakamatyi^a). True fi%edom is therefore attained by the 
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relinquishment of all dirama-s {ativamdiramin) and the duties 
pertaining to them. The vidvdn who attains the wisdom of the 
absolute is therefore beyond good and evil as all the seed of 
samsdra and karman in him is entirely burnt up and destroyed by 
the fire of jndna. The Samkhya also insists on the abandon- 
ment of work and the attainment of inner peace and aloneness. 

Bhaskara criticizes the above argument as a lapse into 
Buddhistic asceticism, inertness and irresponsibility. The 
idstra does not favour the ideal of ^dnti without service. 
Meditation on Brahman does not require the abandonment of 
all activity. The quest for inner quiet should not end in 
quietism. The Upanisad-s that extol renunciation do not 
deny thv, importance of karman. True renunciation does not 
consist in the abandonment of activity, but in doing duty for 
the sake of duty without caring for the consequences {niskdma- 
karman). Ordinary Vedic duties are designed to lead one to 
svarga or to apavarga. The aspirant after apavarga performs 
the same work as the Jt;flr 5 fl-seeker and in the same wav, but 
in a spirit of brahmdrpana'^ the activity remains but the 
attitude is changed. Karman thus done is superior to actions 
based on inclination and utility [kdmyakarman) and h;*.^ the same 
value as jndna in attaining mukti. The theory of abandoning 
all works is absolutely false. The Taittiriya text referring to 
nydsa as the highest discipline^ refers to the attainment of Brah- 
man and not to the abandonment of karman {karmatydga) as the 
word nydsa in the context is explained as Brahman.® The text^ 

hrahmdrpam-nydyena kriyamdnam bhavati (III. 4. 20). 

* tasmdn nydsam esdrn tapasdm aiiriktam dhuh (Taitt., Ndrd. 79). 

^ nydsa iti brahmd\ nydsa ity dhur maninno brahmdnam {Ndrd. 
78 and 79). 

^ putraifo^yd^ ca uittai^andydi ca lokaifandyds ca vyutthdya {Br. 
Dp., IV. 4. 22). 
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that requires self-renouncement and the sacrifice of the 
empirical pleasures like progeny, pelf and power is interest- 
ed only in the education of the motive and not in the 
elimination of activity. Like the passage in the Jdbdla-- 
upanisady^ this also indicated the need for the evolution of 
the self from one dirama to another till samnydsa^ the highest 
fulfilment of all dirama-Sy is reached. The term aiydiramin in 
Svetdivatara-upanisady VI. 21, means ‘ a member of the highest 
dJrama ’ and does not refer to quietism or to the Buddhistic 
and the Jaina ideal of abandoning all duties. The evolution 
of dirama is the evolution of purity and discipline and the 
highest dsrama connotes a life of absolute purity and discipline. 
The samnydsin or the uttamdiramin is bound to observe the 
rules of his order as laid down by Manu and other moral 
law-givers. The opponent may perhaps point out that Sutra 
III. 4. 25 insists on the observance of duty by the house- 
holder alone and not by the sarnnydsin who has sublimated or 
spiritualized sex (urdhvaretas). But this sutra has to be inter- 
preted in connection with the next Sutray III. 4. 26, which 
defines each dirama and its duties. Even a parivrdjaka who 
abandons the world absolutely has to sustain his life and do 
the duties that are allotted to him.^ 

Bhaskara’s warfare with the Mayavadin sometimes over- 
steps the ethics of controversy especially when he combats the 
view that the absolute transcends morality. A vidvdn who 
tries to abandon all actions has at least to do the duties that 


^ brahmacaryarn parisamdpya grhi bhavet; grht bhutvd vani bhavet; 
vani bhutvd pramojet, yadi vd itarathdy brahmacarydd eva pravrajet grhddva 
vandd vd {Jdbdla Up.y IV). 

2 parivrdjakasydpi^ iaucdcamanasndnabhikfdfanddi karma kdyikarjy 
vdcikarn rndnasarji tac cdparihdryarn dhriyamdnaiartrasya (III. 4. 20). 
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are necessary to sustain his life. If the jivanmukta has realized 
brahmabhdva^ then he has attained absolute freedom and the 
iruti says that he has no hunger, delusion, disease or death. 
Since, in the apprehension of the absolute, there can be no 
degrees, it logically follows that, the moment a man attains 
freedom, there is a dissolution of his body. But the jivanmukta 
has to sustain his life {sariradhdrana) by satisfying organic 
needs like hunger and thirst and has to endure the effects 
of prdrabdha even if he does not take to a life of activity. Hence 
it is impossible to attain in this life freedom from the sufferings 
of samsdra by the mere knowledge of the meaning of the idstra 
{vdkydrthajndna) As long as the embodied state continues, 
the mind the sense-organs will function. The smoke 
lasts as long as there is contact of fire with wet wood {drdrendhana^ 
samjoga). Owing to the impetus given hy prdrabdha^ embodi- 
ment and the experience of difference go together. The 
moment this residual activity spends itself, the finite self 
ascends to the absolute and is absorbed in it. Mukti being 
freedom from embodiment can in no case be freedom in 
embodiment. Therefore, so long as one lives and is conscious 
of one’s body and its needs, one ha<j no moksa^ ard is bound 
by the rules of jridna and karman with a view to a aining it.^ 
It should be noted in this connection that according to 

Bhaskara, includes updsand or meditation. 

Bhedabhedavada recognizes the values of karman and 
jndna and co-ordinates them into a synthetic method. Karma- 
kanda is a code of divine commandments whose primary 
object is the satisfaction of empirical desires. It elaborates 

^ vdkydrthajMnamdtrdn na sdrnsdrikanivrttibhdvo ^vagamyaie (III. 4. 

26). 

* ydvat idam me iaxiram iti karmanibandhandvrttir anuvartate 
tdvat dhamakarm&nuvritir aSakyd nivdrqyitum (III. 4. 26). 

7 
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the science of sacrificial and other duties by a system of 
rewards and punishments and seeks to establish harmonious 
relations between human beings and the cosmic deities. 
But the pleasures of sensibility are particular perishing states. 
Kartnan is a mere mechanical routine and is only a profit and 
loss account with the deva-s. Ceremonialism does not satisfy 
the spiritual craving for God. The Vedanta turns our 
attention from the particular to the universal and from the 
external to the essential and is thus a natural transition from 
the performance of duty (karmavicdra) to the realization of 
the deity (brahmavicara). The method of the two Mimamsa>s 
is the same, but the goal is different. A true understanding 
of Purva Mimamsa and Uttara Mimamsa involves the temporal 
idea of sequence and the logical idea of consequence and thus 
leads to a synthetic study. When karman is transfigured into 
a spiritual endeavour, then its hostility to jMna is removed 
and it becomes an essential element in dtmajndna, and even 
Jaimini who insists so much on its primary importance admits 
this truth when he says that the end of karman is the attain- 
ment of svarga as well as of mukti or apavarga, Karman is the 
science of the ideal in conduct dealing with the summum 
bonum of life. It is righteousness touched with rationality 
and the end of conduct is self-realization.^ 

In the comprehensive scheme of jndna-karma-samuccqya, 
the ^ditra in its infinite tenderness recognizes our psychological 
limitations and satisfies our moral and spiritual aspirations. 
Karman and jfidna are vitally related and fused together into 
a single method whose elements can only be distinguished 
but not divided. The barriers to freedom are both intellectual 

^ In recognizing the value of karman, Bhaskara was perhaps 
influenced by Upavar;a, the commentator on the Mimirnsd-sUtras. 
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and moral and wisdom consists in utilizing every means by 
which these barriers can be broken. Morality is the dynamic 
clement of the divine life and jndna furnishes the compre- 
hensive insight into the wholeness of things. The Mayavadin 
rejects the values of kartnan as contradictory to the knowledge 
of the absolute and his whole scheme of the fourfold path 
or sadhnMatustaya is based on the law of contradiction and 
sublation. Mumuksutva or the longing for mukti arises, 
according to him, from discrimination, dissociation and dis- 
cipline. It is a process of eliminating the unreal and affirming 
the real by withdrawing the self from the non-self and aban- 
doning aU kinds of activity. Ramanuja rejects this as mere 
intellectnal 'abstractionism and regards karman as the inherent 
conative character of the jlva but subordinates it to the 
discipline oi jndna and bhakti. Karman^ according to Ramanuja, 
is a valuable element in jhdna^ and finally it is transfigured 
into kaimkarya, a life of consecration. Work is worship of 
God and godly men. But Bhaskara’s theory of co-ordination 
does full justice to the claims of both, namely to the acts 
of will and the facts of thought. Philosophy is more interested 
in the values of life than in its origin and true mumuksutva 
does not consist in suppressing or subordinatit ; desires. 
Desire or rdga is by itself neither good nor bad and its value 
depends on its direction and use. Rdga is either visaya-rdga 
or paramdtma^rdga. In the former case, it is directed to the ends 
of sensibility and svarga; and as this lands us in the hazards and 
hardships of samsdra, we have to retrace our steps and follow 
the spiritual path, paramdtma-rdga or instinct for the infinite. 
Desire is neither starved nor suppressed but is spiritualized 
and transfigured into an infinite longing for the iniinite.^ 

^ rdgo hi pofamdtmavi^ayo yah sa muktihetuh visayavisayo yah sa 
bandhahetub (I. 4. 21). 
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When one’s sexual feeling is idealized and attuned to the 
needs of the e^'emal partner and alto* ego as described 
in the Kdma-iastra, it becomes the heart of virtue; but, when 
it is blind, bestial, clamant and chaotic, it blows where it 
listeth and becomes the deadliest of all sins. Likewise, if a 
man seeks God, he attains immortal bliss; but, if he seeks the 
joys of sense and is allured by them, he enters a bottomless 
abyss. Kama is the creative urge of life; either it may give 
rise to bodies and their bonds, or it may release an uplifting, 
divine energy. In the latter case, katna really becomes 
akama or niskdma or dtmakdma and loses all its sting of sensibility 
and power for evil. In the same way, kevala-karman or kdmya- 
karman has its roots in sensibility and the divided life; but, 
when, as the Gitd points out, it is emptied of all its empirical 
content consisting of animal inclinations and ideas of utility 
and is done as mere duty, its value in spiritual life becomes 
all-important. Kevala-karman, as defined by the Mimamsaka, 
no doubt presupposes a knowledge of the dtman as different 
from the body; but it does not insist on the acquiring of this 
knowledge of dtman, as its main purpose is the justification 
of the Vedic injunctions. Karman is both for the avidvdn and 
the vidvdn. The former seeks the pleasures of sex, wealth 
and progeny and forgets his self, but the latter longs to know 
the supreme self and has no inclination for these empirical 
and ephemeral pleasures. He is interested in the science of 
the sacrifice of the self or brakmdrpat^a, as the Gitd calls it, 
in which the particular and private self is offered to the 
universal, and the paramdtman is seen as the pervading self of 
all things. When the vision is thus transfigured, karman ceases 
to be kdmya, becomes niskdma or jHdna and is thus rationalized. 
The vital relation between karman aadjndna as expounded in 
the philosophy of jndna-karma-samuccaya is contained in the 
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text, ‘ When a man meditates on the self only as his true state, 
his actions perish not.’ ^ That the terms jndna or vedand^ 
meaning knowledge, are generally used in the Upanisad-s in 
the sense of updsand or meditation is evident from the numerous 
passages, in all of which the word ‘ knowledge ’ begins an inquiry 
or question and the word ‘ meditation ’ ends the inquiry or 
occurs iit the answer, and vice versa.^ The importance of 
karman is also indicated in the Mundaka text, ‘ The man of 
action, whose sport is the self and whose pleasure is the self, 
this is the highest among the knowers of Brahman.’ ® The 
liopanisad^ also emphasizes the need of karman by using the 
adverb eva afteiJ karmdni kurvan (doing action) ; so also the 
Taittiriya text uf the Ndidyaniya speaks of discarding 

evil by the performance of duty.® 

Bhaskara bases his whole exposition of jndna-karma- 
samaccaya or updsana-karma-samuccaya on the classical analogy 
of the Sutra^ namely asvavat.^ The horse is fit to be used, not 
as a plodding animal for ploughing the field, but for riding. 
It is not a mere beast of burden, but is the symbol of the glory 
of motion. Likewise karman^ rationalized by jndna, becomes 
the dynamic energy that is used in the glorious ascent to the 

^ sa ya dtmdnam eva lokam updste na hdsya karma k nyate {Br, Up , , 
1. 4. 15). 

sarvatra hi vidind upakramya updsind upasamharatt; updsind ca 
upakramya vidind upasamharati srutih; atah yatra anyataropdddnam 
iadd ekdrthataiva pratyetavyd (I. 3. 1). 

® atmakrida dtmaratih kriydvdn esa brahmaviddm vansthah 
Up,, III. 1. 4). 

^ kurvann eva hi karmdni jijiviset {Isa. Up,, 2). 

® dharmena pdpam apanudati, 

® Nimbarka does not accept this view. Just as the horse 
is used for going to a place, karman is to be treated as an indirect 
way to jddna. 
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absolute. There is no antagonism between the mechanism 
of duty and the freedom of detachment. They are the external 
and internal aspects of the same method and are mutually 
corrective. Karman disciplines thought and purities it and 
jnana gives a meaning to activity. The former deals with 
the actual and the latter with the ideal and the ideal is realized 
in the actual. Jnana is the aspect of apprehending the unity 
of the absolute and karman is the spiritual attempt to bring it 
about. Consequently the Mayavadin, who rejects the value 
of karman in his zeal ior jnana and gives up all airama-s, abandons 
all moral distinctions. The duty relating to one’s station in 
life should on no account be renounced, whether it is in the 
interests of attaining svarga or mukti.^ The asrama-s form a 
progression in attaining true knowledge and freedom, and 
every airama is a fulfilment of the lower, and there should be 
no backsliding at all. He who, through circumstances 
beyond his control, is not included in any of the four recognized 
asrama-s, is not thereby prevented from aspiring for brahma- 
jnana; but he who lapses from his asrama, e.g. a naisthika- 
brakmacarin or sarnnyasin who fails in his vows, cannot claim the 
same indulgence and is unfit for it even after penance. The 
seeker after salvation should remain in the world and at the 
same time be out of it like the water on the lotus leaf. While 
he devotes himself to duty, he practises inner detachment. 
Karman is the inner spiritual endeavour for mukti of which sama 
(equanimity), damn (self-control), uparati (relinquishment), 
titiksd (patient endurance) and samddhdna (concentration) are 
the outer expressions. Food is not for the palate; it not 
merely sustains life but also sustains the spirit and purifies 
it, and it is only in the extreme case of starvation and sure 


1 Sutra, III. 4. 32. 
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death that prohibited food may be taken. The practice of 
truth and ahimsd is absolutely essential to the expansive life 
of the spirit. Self-control {indriya-nigraha)^ self-knowledge 
{dtmajhdna) and straightforwardness {drjava) are the sovereign 
remedies for the ills of samsdra; they make the dirama-s and 
not vice versa. Even the vidvdn, who has once for all arrested 
the empirical process and has attained the knowledge of the 
absolute, should follow the rules of dhama till the dissolution 
of his body. Therefore the Upanisadic injunction about the 
performance of sacrifice and other duties ^ applies to all the 
dirama-Sy as established in Sutra III. 4. 26, and as these stand 
to jfidna in the organic relation of anga and angin^ they should 
be obsened throughout life. 

In the co-ordination of karman 2 indjndna, there is no room 
for getting knowledge by forgetting the rules of karman. The 
idea of jndna-karma-samuccaya naturally follows from the 
philosophy of Bhedabheda. The absolute conditions itself 
as the finite subjects and objects of experience [bhoktr and 
bhogya). In the empirical state, xht jiva suffers from logical 
errors, moral evil and spiritual imperfections [avidyd^ karman 
and kdma) and forgets its true home in the Bralimin that is 
beyond. The mumuksu or seeker after salvation 'vho longs 
to return to the eternal home, accepts the reality of distinctions 
between the subject and the object and analyzes the nature 
of desire as defined by Purva Mimamsa and Uttara Mimarnsa 
as a signpost that points to different directions. He sticks 
to the path of duty but shifts the motive from the desires of 
sensibility to the security of salvation. As long as there is 
the contact of fire with fuel there is smoke; and, in the same 

^ tarn evam veddnuvacanena brdhmand vividisanti yajhena ddnena 
tapasdndlakena {Br. Up., IV. 4. 22). 
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way, the idea of duty and discipline clings to us as long as the 
upddhi-s and the body made by them continue. The avidvdn 
or the ignorant man whose vision is obscured by avidyd regards 
this empirical consciousness as an essential condition of reality 
but the vidvdn knows the truth that finiteness or fragmentariness 
is a passing state which vanishes for ever as soon as he becomes 
one with Paramesvara, the absolute with all its peifections.^ 
The idea of agency {kartrtva) and enjoyment {hhoktrtvd) arises 
from the dualistic and dividing consciousness of the upddhi-s 
and generates desires for the external objects of sense {visaya- 
rdga). But when these are directed to Brahman, that is 
within the beyond, the limiting process is arrested, and the 
jivdy impelled and induced by its infinite nature, breaks off 
the barriers and begins to expand into the absolute. This is 
the final consummation of the synthetic method of jndna- 
karma-samuccaya. If avidyd and kdma finitize the self and divide 
it into centres, and niskdma set free the opposite tendency 
and the finite begins to grow into the infinite. The theory of 
jndna-karma-samuccaya avoids the perils of the ideas of contra- 
diction and subordination. While it preserves the values 
of life, it provides for the monistic ideal of realizing the sat 
without a second. Reality and value coincide and the stability 
and security of mukti consist in the mutual necessitation of 
philosophical insight and moral outlook. Jndna is the awaken- 
ing of absolute consciousness by the removal of avidyd and the 
cloud of unknowing and niskdma is the dynamic side of mukti 
which, by a kind of divine alchemy, enables the finite to infini- 
tize itself. The unitive life of ekibhdva is thus a vision and way 
and it is owing^to this dual character of knowledge and activity 
that mukti is defined as an awakening and an attainment. 

aupddhikam kartrtvarji manyate vidvdn; itaras tu svdbhdvikam 
iti (III. 4. 26). 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE RELIGION OF BHASKARA 

The supreme end of life is the realization of our oneness 
with Brahman by the renunciation of the upddhi-s or the 
limiting adjuncts. The meaning of this realization was already 
explained as an apprehension as well as an attainment. 
Avidyd can be removed by mere argumentation, and 

there can be no attainment of the fulness and freedom of the 
infinite without its immediate vision. In the positive sense, 
the process of mtditi or liberation therefore connotes both the 
elements of philosophic insight and moral outlook, and, in the 
negative sense, it i.' freedom from avidyd and kartnan which 
together form the twin shackles of sensibility. According to 
Bhaskara, inukti consists in retracing the steps and returning 
to the absolute. In the cosmological inquiry, we traced the 
stages by which the infinite seeks a finite setting; and showed 
how, guided by the impulse of concrete monism, Bhaskara 
avoids the perils of mdydvdda on the one hand and naive 
theism on the other, and posits the idea of the upddhi-s as the 
only view that reconciles both. But all these views frankly 
recognize the ultimate indefinability of avidyd-karman and the 
philosophy of religion is, pragmatically speaking, more 
interested in seeking release and redemption from the world- 
process than in accounting for its origin. 

In the religious aspect, the Bhedabhedav^in ceases to 
think of distinctions and strives for spiritual union. The 
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upddhi-s divide the one and distort it into the many. They 
are the finitizing complex which somehow resides at the heart 
of reality and conditions the unconditioned. They make for 
distinctions and duality and entangle the finite self in embodi- 
ment and the sorrows of samsdra. Owing to the sense of 
finiteness and separateness, we are tossed between birth and 
death, heaven and hell. When we realize the agony of this 
mistake and misadventure, our infinite nature asserts itself 
and the angle of vision is entirely changed. The empirical 
‘ I ’ now longs for union with the absolute ‘ I ’. The divided 
self seeks to merge itself in the expansive consciousness of the 
absolute. Philosophic thinking and moral endeavour get 
merged in the mystic yearning for the fulness and freedom of 
this divine oneness, in which the sense of separateness is 
dissolved in the bliss of infinite expanse. Mere philosophy 
delights in analysis and abstractions and gives us only world 
views and not God-visions. Synthetic unity never quenches 
the thirst for spiritual union; and even the moral ideas of 
duty and virtue give us no promise of fruition and fulfilment. 
Being the products of upddht-s^ they give us only fragmentary 
views. But when the monistic or the abheda element becomes 
predominant, the divine urge is slowly felt, and we give up 
the ephemeral values of the divided life for the enduring 
bliss of ekibhdva or oneness with the absolute. The self emerges 
from the realms of sense and thought and expands into the 
ocean of divine life. Since the abheda element is stronger 
than the bheda^ the idstra assures us of the ultimate triumph 
of the self over its upddhi-s. The very idea of mukti contains 
the possibility of tianscending the limitations of empirical 
life, and becoming one with the absolute. The only difference 
in the three monistic schools of Samkara, Ramanuja and 
Bhaskara is that Samkara emphasizes the metaphysical 
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knowledge of Brahman in terms of non-dualism, while Rama- 
nuja insists on a moral monism in which the jiva^s egoity is 
effaced in service and self-gift; but Bh^kara is inclined to 
mystic monism and longs for absorption in the absolute. 
The finite is dissolved in the infinite and immersed in its bliss. 
Thus if the word ‘ religion ’ refers to a theistic faith in a 
personal God having intimate personal relations with the self 
with a view to saving it from its sinfulness by responding to 
its bhakti^ Bhaskara’s view is not religious. But if religion 
includes the quest of the mystic for absorption or union with 
God or Godhead, his view is a form of mystic religion. 

The third chapter of the Sutras discusses the important 
question of tiie relation between endeavour and enlighten- 
ment. Is the intuition of Brahman one single immediate 
apprehension or a progressive realization? The Mayavadin 
contends that intuition is opposed to relational thought 
and moral endeavour. Thought is always mediate and never 
immediate, and moral effort involves the eternal distinction 
between the actual and the ideal. In the same way, devotion 
to a personal God lands us in externality and duality. Con- 
sequently reflection and righteousness can never bi ag about 
the immediate knowledge of God. But Bhaskara ti.inks that 
this line of argument is entirely untenable and inadmissible. 
If there is no finality in duty and devotion, much less is it in 
mdydvdda argumentation and assertion. There is no cessation 
of avidyd (nvidydnivrtti) till the last trace of prdrabdka-karman 
that has concretized itself into the body and its changes, 
is effaced. But if it be said that the experience of pleasure 
and pain belongs only to the ksetrajda or the embodied self 
and is therefore false {mithyd) and l3 e true freedom of self- 
realization (svdnubkava) is to be identified with the absolute, 
then the meaning of this self-realization or svdnubhava has to^ 
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1)6 clearly defined. Whose svanubhava is it? Is it of the jtva 
or of the Paramatman? It cannot be of the former, as indi- 
vidual experience involves the uniqueness of the freed self 
and its numerical distinctness from other selves which are yet 
obscured by avidya, nor can it be the experience of the Para- 
matman who is not a samsarin but is eternally self-realized 
and free {satyasamkalpa). If svanubhava be the self-intuition 
of the absolute, then jiva is a bare negation (avastu) and there 
is no meaning in negating a negation. To say that the true 
ever is and the false never exists is formal logic devoid of 
content. If it be a significant negation, then a distinction 
between the self and the not-self has to be predicated as real 
moments of the absolute. If svanubhava is the negation of the 
negation, then, since avidyd is an all-enveloping gloom, its 
removal would bring about immediate, universal illumination 
[yugapat sarvamuktiprasanga), but the cosmic confusion continues 
in spite of the svanubhava of the jivanmukta. Even in the case 
of the jivanmukta, freedom is only a progressive realization and 
not an immediate intuition in which the world-fiction vanishes. 
The jivanmukta is found engaged in sustaining his life, in 
beneficent work and in the practice of ceaseless samadhi', 
and all these are activities involving desire, deliberation and 
decision, whereas, as the dtman is eternal (nitya) and immaterial 
{hiddha) without embodiment {Jarirasambandha), embodiedness 
and emancipation cannot co-exist; self-extinction would be 
the only logical conclusion of mukti here-now. It may 
perhaps be argued that mukti means a gradual vanishing of 
the world-fiction involving the knowledge of the real by 
dravaifa or instruction, the inferential knowledge known as 
manana, the dawn of Advaitic intuition and the disappearance 
of duality {dvaita^jMna) and embodiment. But this would 
contradict the Advaitic theory of contradiction. If amdyd is 
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opposed to jndna as darkness is opposed to light, then it cannot 
be a gradually vanishing process, as there can be no stages 
in sublation and self-identity. A consistent Mayavadin can- 
not say that the illusion remains but illiisoriness vanishes. 
The embodied state of the jivanmukta cannot be accounted 
for as having its origin in residual [prarabdha) karman^ as that 
would involve the acceptance of the reality of moral and 
spiritual effort. The view that jndna is not only obscured 
by karman but is also obstructed and overpowered by it in the 
empirical state is not consistent with mdydvdda. There can 
be no degrees in the immediate intuition of the absolute and 
the negation of non-Brahman or mdyd. Besides, the idea of 
jivanmukti caiuiui apply to the cases of \^yasa and other cosmic 
helpers who are said to live eternally in the world with a 
view to turning the mind of the ignorant to the highways 
of heaven. 

The true meaning of avidyd is the sense of separateness 
that arises from the mistaken identity of the dtman with con- 
ditionateness and the ignorance of its infinite nature.^ The 
roots of avidyd are deeply embedded in finiteness, as rnUld- 
vidyd which persists as a potentiality even in tb* state of 
pralaya^ and can be removed only by perfect discipline and 
an infinite striving for the infinite. Mukti can rever be got 
for the mere asking, and the mumuksu has to develop an 
irresistible spiritual craving for eternity to counteract the 
influence of age-long ignorance and its endless sorrows. The 
will to win the unity of the life that is beyond, has its response 

^ dehadi^'U viparitapratipattih brahmasvarupd pratipattis ca avidyd 

(IV. 1. 1). 

sd samyagjfldnotpattitu nivartate, tac ca samyagjridnam utpannam 
iti ydvaj jivam abhyasjcTndnatn patipakvatn apavargaksamarn bhavati^ 
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in the infinite invading the finite and transfiguring its nature. 
Spiritual life is thus not an endless becoming or progress, 
but an ascent to the heights of the eternal and essential self 
and attaining its immortal bliss. This is the ideal in which 
all ideals are realized. 

The Upanisad points to the parting of the ways between 
the sphere of samara and the sphere of salvation, and indicates 
and illumines the pathway to reality. It insists on the 
meditation on the supreme self without a second as the only 
method of transcending the hardships of samara. Medi- 
tation or dhyana is the result of spiritual instruction and is 
midway between reflection and realization. It is the ceaseless 
effort of the mind to give up its diffuseness and distraction, 
and enter into the silent sanctuary of the spirit and become 
one with it. The maunin selects an atmosphere of solitude and 
serenity and, sitting motionless like a statue, focuses his whole 
self on the blissful nature of Brahman and continues this 
practice till the dissolution of his body {dpraydndt) (vide Sutra 
IV. 1. 12 and the Agnirahasya text referred to therein). The 
Vedanta recogrfizes the psychological differences of tempera- 
ment and inclination and furnishes a scheme of thirty-two 
meditations for individual selection and practice. Though 
they differ in nature {vidyd), form {rUpa) and means (codand), 
the ultimate goal of all is the realization of Brahman. In 
the monistic meditation, the duality of thought is dissolved 
into a non-dualistic experience. The distinctions of empirical 
life are merely the accidents of avidyd and the contingent 
factors of karman. Just as the impurities of gold are cleansed 
by contact with fire, the knowledge of the essential and the 
enduring self removes the barriers of bheda and deifies the 
self. The Upanisad pours out the entrancing ecstasy of this 
single-soul life in such immortal sayings as ‘I am thou, 
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O, blessed God, and thou indeed art I ’ of the Jabala-sruti. 
When the mind is habitually focused on this abheda or nirdkdra 
aspect, the finite and the infinite are merged together and the 
bonds of bheda are gradually broken off.^ 

Every meditation implies the metaphysical distinction of 
the subject-object consciousness. Determination is not sub- 
lated and transcended by the indeterminate. The Advaitic 
distinction between the indeterminate {nirguna) and the 
determinate {saguna) finds no warrant in the sruti. The Sutras 
devote one whole section in the third chapter known as the 
Ubhayalinga-pada to combat this view of Nirguna Brahman 
as the root error of mdydvdda metaphysics and when Yajna- 
valkya eniployb in Brhaddranyaka-upanisad^ IV. 4. 22, the method 
of negation in determining the nature of Brahman, he does not 
affirm the absolute by denying the empirical, but recommends 
the meditation on Brahman as the ultimate ground of all 
beings {kdrandtman) who is essentially formless and eternal as 
distinct from his cosmic form of conditionateness, kdryarupa 
or natura naturata. The finite expresses the infinite but does 
not exhaust it. Waves and ripples rise from the vast expanse 
of the ocean, but they do not constitute it and the . ffinity of 
selves are but crests of cosmic consciousness. The cosmic 
system is but a spark of the supreme self; and its infinity can 
never be exhausted by the finite and the fragmentary. Conse- 
quently the seeker after mukti should meditate on the Nirakara 
Brahman^ which is beyond the cosmic ndmarupa. Brahman 
both is and has infinite consciousness and bliss {caitanjya and 
caitanyavat). This relation of dharma and dharmin is an 

^ upddhikrtabhedas tu abkedabhdvanaydpr*'iyate (IV. 1. 3). Nim- 
barka interprets the Sruti in terms of bhcddbheda. 

^ nirdkdram tva updsyarn iuddham kdranarupam (III. 2. 11). 
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indissoluble subject-object unity like fire and heat, and the 
determining qualities define Brahman and do not deny this 
nature. The formlessness of Brahman is not to be identified 
with characterlessness. Svetaketu is therefore asked to 
meditate on divine causality as the sat without a second. 
Causality is not the logical category involving spatial and 
temporal ideas, but connotes the supreme centre and source 
of all reality, and therefore, Uddalaka employs nine analogies 
like the sprouting of the seed, the gathering of honey, and salt 
dissolved in water, to bring out the nature of Brahman as the 
supreme sat, which is the ground and goal of all beings and 
their immanent unity by knowing which everything else is 
known ; and in no context does he think of the rope-snake 
riddle. Brahman is defined as satyasya satyam and paramatman, 
and there is not the slightest reference in these terms to 
sublation and indeterminateness. The terms like bund, 
quantity and relation do not distinguish between two kinds of 
Brahman. The bund analogy employed in the text emphasizes 
the idea of Brahman as the support and sustenance of the 
world. The category of quantity is utilized in the interest of 
meditation, and the term sambandha or relation emphasizes 
spiritual unity and denies externality. The word avyakta or 
unknowability applies only to the empirical jioa imprisoned 
in embodiment, but, when the jiva is purified, it transcends 
itself and realizes its infinity. Brahman is both the eternal 
seer and the empirical object; meditation on the former 
aspect removes the relativity of thought and arouses the 
spirit of expansion, till, at last, the divided self becomes one 
with the unity of Brahman. In the immortal words of the 
Upanisad, the jiva knows Brahman and becomes one with it.’ 

’ brahmaiua bhaoati {Mu^. Up., III. 2. 9). 
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The Dhyana-niyogavadin comes forward with his scheme 
of attaining advaitajmna by a process of meditation and 
progressive realization. He states that the cessation of 
illusoriness and embodiedness is not effected by a mere cogni- 
tion of reality and consequently sciipture gives certain 
injunctions by which the mind is purified and illumined by the 
knowledge of identity. But injunctions and imperatives only 
refer to endeavour and not to the affirmation of reality There 
is difference between the apprehension of Brahman and thr* 
endeavour to bring it about. Knowledge is given and not 
made; it is ultimate, self-origiiiated and immediate and not 
mediate and mandatory. Therefore there is no need for the 
mcdiacy oi nijoga, Dhyana is a direct intuition of Brahman 
and myoga is only an external agency for which tfiere is no 
warrant in Vedanta. The whole doctrine is therefore a mere 
fabrication without any Sastraic foundation. 

The Nisprapaheikarana-niyogavadin wdth his idea of the 
realization of the self by the act {niyoga) of cosmic dissolution 
suggests an alternative scheme. Whatever is originated is 
ipso facto ephemeral. The world as the objecti+led form of 
Brahman is a fleeting flux, and true knowledge coiisists in 
effacing the effect and attaining the eternal. This view is also 
absurd. How can cosmic destruction produce self-realization 
when the cosmos and the self are entirely different ? Besides, 
the destruction of objective reality is impossible and has no 
Sastraic sanction. The texts that refer to Iqyc or dissolution 
connote only absorption and not destruction. Sleep is not 
the abolition of consciousness and, in the same way, in 
pralqya^ the world process is net destroyed but persists as a 
real possibility. Also, the dissolution of the cosmos c annot 
be a self-destructive process. It requires anodier to destroy 
it and that again should be destroyed by another and so on 
8 
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cd infinitum. Again this dissolution must be either objective 
(sadharana) or subjective {vi^ista). It cannot be the former, 
as that would result in the salvation of all when one is saved 
and this is not a fact and the world process persists in spite 
of iSuka having attained mukti. But if by dissolution is meant 
freedom from the subjective conditions of avidya, kama and 
karman which are the cause of bondage, then this is virtually 
the acceptance of Bhaskara’s own position. It is only the 
sense of plurality that is removed and not plurality itself. 
The term niyoga presupposes the instrument of action, the 
mode of action and also the agent. If prapahca is an effect, 
then it cannot destroy itself. If it is the sadhana (means) 
different from the sadhya (effect), then since the sadhana 
is real, there is no way of destroying it. Achievement pre- 
supposes aspiration and the two are vitally related. If the 
idea of dissolution is an immediate cognition, then there is 
no need for attaining what is already intuited. Besides, 
what is the nature of the knowledge by which the prescribed 
dissolution of the world of experience is to be accomplished? 
It cannot be mere knowledge resulting from the study of 
scripture, as such knowledge is not a voluntary act to be 
prescribed. Nor can it be meditation, as the latter, far 
from destroying the world of differences, creates a further 
world of the subjects and objects of meditation {dhydtr and 
dhy^a), etc. The idea of niyoga as an agency has already been 
refuted. Ramanuja’s criticism of the same subject in S&tra 
I. 1. 4 is almost similar, though it is more profound and 
penetrating. 

The immediate consequence of the practice of (Aheda as 
outlined in the Ved^ta is the destruction of the seeds of 
satfisara. Empirical life is conditioned by the complex of 
avidyd, kdma and kHrman and is an endless regress of cause 
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and effect. Like the seed and the tree {bijankura-nyaya)^ 
these limiting conditions involve one another and therefore 
defy all analysis and explanation. The result is an age-long 
upadhi that is stored up in the finite content. Avidyd generates 
the desire for sense-objects, and desire causes avidyd, and the 
mechanism of karman mediates between both and produces 
the psycho-physical apparatus consisting of monos, sense- 
organs and the body. Death is only the dissolution of the 
physical body {sthula-iarira) and not of the mental complex. 
In this way, the finite self is cribbed and cabined by the 
upddhi-s which pursue it like phantoms wherever it goes. 
The upddhi-s make the self and the self makes the upddhi-s 
and the r^^Jult is endless becoming and bondage. But the 
whole process is completely arrested by the continued medita- 
tion on Brahman and gradually destroyed by it. Karman is 
destroyed by jndna, like seeds burnt by fire. The Vedanta 
guarantees the triumph of the self over its upddhi-s in the 
classical statement: ‘ The effect of karman is dissolved when 
one intuits the supreme self.’^ 

The vidvdn, who has an immediate vision of Brahman 
{samyak-dariana), has not the slightest taint of evil but is 
unsullied and detached like the water on the lotu& leaf. He 
is not elated by success nor depressed by disappointment. 
Rdga and dvesa, good and evil, pleasure and pain being 
relative and mutally dependent, the vidvdn dissociates himself 
from these pairs of opposites and practises the expansive 
consciousness. The seed of births stored up in sarruita is 
destroyed for ever. But prdrabdha-karman, which has already 
begun to materialize, continues as long as the body lasts.* The 
Chdndogya-upanifad* accordingly affirms that jndna-iakti destroys 


1 Mu^. Up., II. 2. 8. 


• IV. 1. 14-15. 


» VI. 14. 2. 
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only a portion of karman {mmita) and not the whole, just as 
lightning strikes down the things of the world without affecting 
the rloud-land. 

The theory of the Mayavadin, however, is inconsistent 
with this view. He has to posit the principle of jivanmukti 
or freedom in embodiment, as, according to him, the knowl- 
edge of advaita should immediately destroy avidya, the cause 
of the experience of difference, and there can be no degrees 
in dispelling avidyd. How then does the jivarmukta, who does 
not perceive any difference, live and move and have his being 
in this world of difference? lb explain this discrepancy, 
the Mayavadin gives various analogies proving the persistence 
of the effect even after the removal of the cause. The poiter’s 
wheel, for example, continues to rotate for some time by the 
force of inertia, even after the removal of the cause. This 
analogy is unsound, as it presupposes the real samskdra of 
rotation on a real vastu or diraya, the potter’s wheel. But, 
according to the Mayavadin, the whole of empirical experience 
is due to avidyd which is really a veil and not a wheel, and when 
it is destroyed, there is nothing further in the nature of ds'raya 
or samskdra by which phenomenal reality persists. Neither 
is the analogy of the man who secs two moons through the eye- 
disease called timira helpful to him. The Mayavadin argues 
that, as soon as the man discovers that the illusion of the double 
moon is due to his own defective vision, illusoriness vanishes 
though the illusion remains; the sensation continues without 
any significance. Similarly, though avidyd, the cause of the 
sense of duality, is destroyed by Advaitic intuition, still the 
body, the effected state of avidyd, functions for a while as 
reflex activity. This simile is unsound as the continuance of 
the illusion is due to the continuance of the real defect known 
as timira, which is not destroyed by true knowledge, whereas, 
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to the Advaitin, when avidyd is destroyed by true knowledge, 
nothing real remains except the undifferentiated Brahman, 
The defect is not an illusion {mayopddhi) but a real defect 
{satyopddhi) . But the principles of Bhcdabheda and jndna- 
karma-samuccaya satisfactorily explain the co-existence of 
brahmajhdna and the p^^isistence of the body feeling. The 
vidvun has only a glimpse ol the immortal sea that lies beyond 
and has to practise the idea of abheda and perform the duties 
of his asrama. It is only when the body is dissolved that the 
residual effect is exhausted and the sense of separateness 
vanishes and the vxdvdn earns his freedom for ever. 

TJtkr\nti: Ascent to the Absolute 

Death is not to be regarded as the dissolution ot the 
psychic make-up. It is the psychic mechanism {linga-sanra) 
that maintains physical life, migrate^ endlessly from sphere 
to sphere and has the capacity to contract and expand 
(samkoca-vikdsa) . The jiva perseveres in its own being for 
ever and the modifications of the mental complex do not 
affect the spiritual sclf.^ When the body is di'=*solved, the 
emancipated ego withdraws itself from the oburuction of 
body-mind and has an intimation of eternity. The senses are 
merged in manas or inner sense. Manas is absorbed in the 
prdna or life and life in the jtva. When the illumined self 
sheds its body for ever and ascends gloriously to its abode 
in the absolute, a sudden flash of light reveals the godward 
path known as the devaydna. The nerve known as the 
susumnd nddt marks the divergence of the path of eternal 
release from that leading to endless hazards. The ignorant 

^ na hi tasya svatab samkocavikdsaUy nityatvdt (IV. 2 11). 
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follow the dreary path of the pitr^s or suffer from the sorrows 
of sin, but the vidvdn, equipped with the insight and strength 
that comes from the ceaseless meditation on his divine destiny 
{gati-cintand), enters the straight and shining way of the 
gods {devaydna). Uplifted by the inner self, the liberated ego 
passes gloriously through the luminous regions to its pre- 
established centre. This spiritual progress is facilitated by 
the help rendered by the celestial beings known as dtivdhika- 
purusa-s who are really the ambassadors of the absolute.^ 
The expanding soul moves higher still to the regions of fire, 
water, air, sun and moon and is greeted by the cosmic deities 
who arc called Varuna, Indra and Brahma. These are not 
signposts {mdrgacihna) nor spheres of enjoyment {bhogasthdna) 
but spiritual powers with specific functions, of which the 
most important is the greeting and glorifying of the rare and 
radiant self in its triumphant progress to extra-cosmic con- 
sciousness. When it reaches the essential self which is the 
eternal centre and source of all goodness, beauty and truth, it 
expands into infinity and is for ever lost en rapport with it. 
Who can describe fhe expanse of spirit in the spaceless efful- 
gence of the svayarn jyotb in which the light of a million suns 
and stars fades into that of mere sparks? Who can express 
the entrancing ecstasy of the sundered self with its deathless 
and divine longing for its Other, losing itself irresistibly in 
absolute bliss compared to which the sum total of all sensual 
and celestial joys dwindles into nothingness? 

The Sutrakara next raises the interesting eschatological 
question whether this theory of arcirddi-gati involving 
progress and attainment applies to the realization of the 
supreme (para) Brahman or the effected (kdtya) Brahman, 

^ dliodhikdtt parted nirdiffak: te ea nidnavdk (IV. 2. 4). 
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Hiranyagarbha, and takes as his text the passage in Chdndogya- 
upanisad^ V. 10. 1-2, promising to the pahcagnividydnistha and 
also to the updsaka-s in the forest the godward (devqydna) path 
described above and ending with the words, ‘ He takes them to 
Brahman. This is the godward path.’^ Badari, the monistic or 
Advaiiic philosopher, takes the text to refer to Karya Brahman 
alone, as gati or movement applies only to the spatialized and 
phenomenalized Brahman and not to the absolute. There 
is an insuperable objection to this interpretation, as the neuter 
form brahma in the accusative connotes the absolute only 
and the correct form for designating the effected Brahmaxi 
would be the masculine brahmdnam, Badari seeks to get 
over th^s uifSrulty by holding that ihe word standing for 
kdrana is here used in a secondary sense {laksanayd) signifying 
the kdrya^ as the latter, i.e. Hiranyagarbha is very near the 
supreme Brahman. Owing to proximity, the first-bom of 
the absolute is referred to as the absolute itself. The predi- 
cation of final release in the corresponding Chdndogya passage in 
IV. 15. 6- and of immortality in Katha-upanisad text, II. 6. 16, 
to the seekers after Karya Brahman ^ involves no contradiction 
at all, as the sruti and smrti also guarantee eventual release to 
the worshippers of Karya Brahman along with the latter 
himself when his world is dissolved in mahdpralaya (cosmic 
dissolution). Besides, in the corresponding passage in Brhad- 
dranyaka-upanuad^ VI. 2. 15, ‘ He leads them to the worlds 
of Brahman. They live in these worlds of Brahman, for 

^ sa endn brahma gamayatiye^a devaydnahpanthah {Ch. Up, yV. 10.2). 

* sa endn brahma gairuyati, €sa devapatho brahmapathah; etena 
pratipadyamdnd imam mdnavam dvartam mt artante ndvartants {Ch. Up, 
IV. 15. 6). 

* tayordhvam dyann amrtatvam eti {Kath, Up.^ II. 6. 16j. 
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ever «ind ever the plural ‘ worlds ’ clearly indicates that 
tlie reference is to Karya Brahmc«n and the pluralistic universe 
and not to the absolute. Similarly, the text in Chdndogya- 
upanisady VIII. 14, ‘ I come to the hall of Prajapati to the 
house ’ “ can refer only to Karya Brahman. Badari’s view, 
as stated above, is first given by the Sutrakara in the Adhi- 
karana as a prima facie {purvapaksa) view to be rebutted later 
by stating Jaimini’s opinion and finally his own siJdhdnta. 
But the Advaitin-s maintain by a method of interpretation 
described by Thibaut as ‘ altogether inadmissible ’ that this 
is the siddhdnta of the Sutrakara. An arbitrary diolinction 
is drawn by them between Saguna Brahman and Para 
Brahman by identifying Badari's Karya Brahman with the 
former and the latter with Nirguna. The first is stated to 
be metaphorical and the second metaphysical. This conclu- 
sion is justified by the arguments advanced by the philosopher 
against the antliropomorphic views of Brahman held by the 
empirically-minded. The notion of a paradise or Brahmaloka 
in which the freed soul ‘ rests in golden groves and basks 
in eternal summer'’ is opposed to the philosophic experience 
of the absolute. But the devotees of a personal God are 
interested in clothing their spiritual experience in terms of 
historical progress and geographical position. The ideas of 
ascent {gati) and attainment {prdpti)y according to the Advaitin, 
are only categories of phenomenal reality and are opposed 
to the idea of the all-pervading unity. In mukti there is no 
going or goal or any such somnambulistic speculation. It 


^ brahmalokdH gamayati; tem broJmdokepi pardfi pardvato vasanti 
tendril na punar dvrttib {Br. Up.y VI. 2. 15). 

^ prajdpateh sabhdm veima prapadyeyafo "ham bhavdmi brdhmandndni 
yaio rdjh&fiyaSo vUdmyaio . . . (CA. Up.y VIII. 14). 
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is the metaphysical apprehension of the absolute as an eternally 
isclf-realized fact and not a spiritual attainment or super- 
addition. It is only the awakening from avidyd and not the 
accomplishment of a far-off event. It is essentially the 
experience of eternal consciousness that transcends the dis- 
tinctions of time and space and is not to be identified with 
the spatial ideas of ascent and the historical ideas of pi ogress. 
The distinctions of here and yonder, now and hereafter, hold 
good only in the case of attaining the world of Saguna Brahman, 
but the identity consciousness of Nirgiina Brahman is here 
and now or absolute. 

Following the interpretation of Jaimini and Badarayana, 
Bhaskara exposes the fallacies of this theory by appealing to 
reason and revelation and thus establishes the reality gati 
in realizing the supreme Brahman. True wisdom is not the 
virtual know'ledge of self-identity but is won by spiritual effort, 
and it becomes a progressive attainment. Badari's argument 
that the term ‘ Brahman ’ in the neuter has only a secondary 
meaning and refers to Hiranyagarbha is against all the accepted 
rules of interpretation. Every term has a primary meaning or 
mukhydrtha and this should not be liglJ'y rejected ' favour 
of a secondary meaning. There is no inherent nappro- 
priateness in ascribing gati to the seeker of supreme Brahman, 
as progress pertains to the lihga-sarira and connotes self- 
determination and not self-sophistication. As a matter of 
fact, even when the jiva goes from one body to another 
in the world of samsdra^ it is the associated linga-sartra 
that undergoes the locomotion and not the svarupa of the 
jiva.^ Besides, any inappropriatencss in a gati towards an 

^ sainsdrino 'pi svarupato gatir nopapadyute; tasydpi lingasanrdd 
’iva gamanam (IV. 3. 13). 
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omnipresent Para Brahman would equally, and perhaps with 
greater force, apply to the Advaitin’s Sagui^a Brahman.^ 
If SaguQa Brahman is not possessed of omnipresence and 
other qualities like purity {apahatapapman), it ceases to be 
Brahman and becomes abrahman. As regards the plural 
expression, ‘ the worlds of Brahman ’, in Brhadarai^aka- 
upanisad, V. 2. 15, the ‘ of ’ is clearly appositional and involves 
no self-contradiction. This is evident from the corresponding 
expression in Ckandogya-upanifad, V. 10. 2 and IV. 15. 6, 
which is simply ‘ Brahman ’ in the neuter. Thus, the term 
‘ worlds of Brahman,’ really connotes Brahman and the use 
of the plural for the singular in this case is similar to the case 
of adtttk paidn pramumoktu where the plural pdidn (cords) 
denotes also a single cord. The locative ‘ in the worlds ’ 
also connotes the ultimate spiritual purpose, i.e. the full 
enjoyment of Brahman.* The reference to Prajapati in the 
Chdndogya text VIII. 14 also is not to Karya Brahman as the 
expressions there about the sustainer of names and ‘ I am 
the glorious among Br^mana-s ’ clearly indicate. 

But, says the Purvapaksin, the text ‘ of him, the prdr^a-s 
do not depart ’ in Brhaddranyaka-upamsad, IV. 4. 6, clearly states 
that the linga-sarira does not leave the body of one who realizes 
the self. This interpretation is controverted by the Sutrakara 
himself in S&tra IV. 2. 12, where he points out that the 
Madhyamdina reading of the same text is ‘ From him, the 
prd^a-s do not depart i.e. the linga-hrira does not leave the 
vidvdn immediately at death, but accompanies him throughout 

^yadi nirgundydiji gatir anupaparmd, sagu^dsv api vidydsu samdtidm^ 
papattifi (IV. 3. 13). 

* saptami mmittamdtravivakfayd aoakalpaU brahma sarvabhogatd- 
mittani sarvaprapatUanimittam iti nimittasaptamy eva ity adofak (IV. 3.14). 
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the ascent to the absolute, till he crosses the whole samsdric 
wofld and passes beyond the world of Hiranyagarbha, when 
it is dissolved in the supreme Brahman,^ The genitive in 
the former reading denotes a general relation {sambandka- 
sdmdnya) which, in the light of the other reading, is fixed as 
the ablative, i.e. from. Even without the other reading, the 
context shows that there is no question whether the pranas^ 
i.e. the linga-iarira^ leave the physical {sthula) body. The 
only doubt is whether, in the case of the vidvdn^ the 
iarira^ which is the result of upadhi, is destroyed immediately 
at death as seems pritna facie probable. The iruti states 
that, by virtue of his jridna and karman^ the vidvdn continues 
to have thv. Uu^a-iarlra till he completes the ascent and attains 
the absolute. Consequently the term ‘ him ’ has its natural 
significance, i.e. the jiva^ the saririn or the soaring self as the 
S&tra says and not the sarira. The same meaning has also to 
be applied in interpreting Artabhaga’s question and Yajna- 
valkya’s reply ‘ When this man dies, do the prdna-s depart 
from him?’ ‘Not so, not so’, replied Yajnavalkya; ‘here 
only they continue in conjunction; that perspires and swells 
and swollen lies dead.’ But if the departure of prdna-s 
from the body be denied, the latter half of the answ r about 
the body lying swollen and dead would be inappropriate and 
the answer would also be opposed to our normal experience. 
This meaning is confirmed also by the succeeding passage 
in the text which speaks of the ascent of the brahmaiid and the 
panedgnividydnistha. The Advaitin’s attempt to strain the 
SutrCy IV. 2. 12, in his favour by splitting it up into two, and 

^ pfdg eva lihgasya pralayo ndsti; samsdiafnandalam hiranyagarbha’- 
paryantam atikramya pralayo bhavati (IV. 2. 12). 
a^r. Up., III. 2. 11. 
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interpreting the word ekesdm as referring to ArtabhagapraSna 
instead of to the corresponding Madhyamdina reading^nd 
ignoring the force of the particle hi is, according to Bhaskara 
(and we may add, according to Thibaut also) ‘ altogether 
impossible The Sutra describes the ultimate absorption 
of the linga^iarira in the absolute^ and the ideas of gati and 
gamana or spiritual pathway of Reality are deduced from the 
scripture alone. 

Everyone w^ho has an insight into the Vedantic tradition 
{sampraddya) is aware of Brahman as the paramdtman that 
is immanent in all things and is absolutely perfect, and that 
it alone has the power to free the jfya from the evils of samsdra. 
Like fire and its light, experience always involves an experien- 
cing subject and object. Consciousness implies a self-conscious 
personality, and this distinction does not introduce the notion 
of an antagonism between the self and the non-self, light and 
darkness, or Saguna Brahman and Niiguria Brahman. Even 
granting the distinction between the relational and the 
absolute, the idea of Isvara undergoing contraction and expan- 
sion is entirely unknown to the Upanisad-s. Isvara is dehned 
as the all-self or the absolute and the idea that gantaiya and 
prdpya imply a spatial and temporal distinction is absolutely 
inconsistent with the eternal purity and perfection of Isvara. 
Determination does not siiblate the absolute but is inheient 
in its very nature. Self-consciousness and other qualities 
are as pervasive as consciousness itself like the all-pervading 
dkdh. The negative definitions of Brahman like asthula do 
not contradict determination but only deny the pantheistic 

^ vide p. Ixxxix of the Introduction to his translation of the 
Sarnkarabhdsya. 

^ yatak prddurbhutdfi latraiva svakdrane praliyante (IV. 2. 14). 
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view that Brahman is the universe. Predication is thus not 
a perversion of reality but is its revelation; reality can be 
realized and the attempt to account for it as a mere arthavada 
(a statement not to be taken in earnest) commits us to the 
notion of a bare Brahman which is absolutely blank. If 
brahmdnanda is an illusion and not the essence of spiritual life, 
arthavada and not asadhdrana-guna^ then the desire for apavarga 
or mukti itself becomes an artkavdda.^ Then all the texts 
on spiritual destiny and attainment should be rejected as 
valueless. 2 If the theory of gati has only an empirical 
value and applies to the fiction -ridden finite self {caiiany- 
dbhdsa), then it may be asked ‘ Is this reflection or dbhdsa 
real {vastu}, or unreal (avastu)?’ If it is non-existent, then 
there is no seeker after salvation, and the whole Vedantic 
inquiry becomes futile or idle. But if it has substantiality, 
then mdydvdda falls to the ground. 

The Upanisad repeatedly declares the attainment of 
Brahman as the goal and glory of spiritual life. The Chdndogya 
text, 1\\ 15. 6, the Mundaka text, I. 2. \ z.ndPraina-upanisad^ 

I. 10^ promise eternal life [apunardvrtti) to the wise man 
who seeks the solar path and avoids the lunar pat*,. The 
Kaiha-upanisad text, II. 6. 16,^ and the Aitareya-upanvad^ speak 

^ yadi Irutam nadriyate apavargo ^pi arthavadah kim na bhavati 
(IV. 3. 13). ’ 

2 tatra gatUrutayah kupe praveiayitavydh (IV. 3. 13). 

* swyadvarena te virajdk prayenti yatrdmrtah sa puruw hy avyaydtmd 
{Mur^. Up., I. 2. 11). 

* etasmdn na punar dvartante. 

® Sec p. 1 1 9 above. 

* sa evam vidvdn asmdt sarirabkedad urc \va utkrdmi^an svarge 
lake sarvdn kdmdn dptvd amrtah samabhavat samabhavat (Ait. Up.,. 

II. 4. 6). 
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of ascent and immortality in connection with paravidya or 
meditation on the supreme Brahman only. The Gita like- 
wise distinguishes in several places between the empirical 
path and the path leading to eternal life. Similarly the 
Purana-s speak of the path leading to immortality. So also, 
the Vajasaneyaka text, ‘ There is no return here for them ’. 
The term ‘ here ’ does not mean this kalpa or the chance of 
return in the next. As a matter of fact the term tha is not 
found in the Kanva reading. Thus Bhaskara concludes 
that the theory of Bhedabheda and upddhi-s alone recognizes 
the reality of the distinction between aspiration and attain- 
ment, prdpaka and prdpya, and satisfactorily explains the 
attainment of Brahman as a progressive ascent to the absolute. 
The wise man knows the distinction between bheda and 
abheda and with the insight and strength acquired by the 
practice ofjndna-karma abandons the former {bheda) and finally 
becomes one with Brahman. It is true that, at first sight, 
there appear to be conflicting statements in the srutt regarding 
the nature of this attainment. But the Sutras reconcile tli'*se 
apparent differences by adopting a principle well known in 
Vedanta as tatkratu-nydya. The Chdndogya-upanisad says : 

‘ According to what a man meditates on in this world, that 
he attains in the next.’^ There is a close relation between 
the nature of desire and its realization. The updsaka may 
meditate on the Karya Brahman or on Para Brahman; and 
corresponding to these two types of seekers there are two 
types of mukti known as kramamukti and sadyomukti. One 
type of seeker aspires for die world of Hiranyagarbha or 
Karya Brahman and by the practice of purity and 

^yatkd kratur asmin lake putufo bhavati tathetah pretya bhavati 
{Ch. Up., III. 14. 2). 
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self*discipline he attains the kingdom of Brahma and eventually 
realizes the absolute along with BrahmI. Pahcagnividya 
also leads first to the world of Karya Brahman. But the 
seeker after Para Brahman or supreme Reality becomes 
Brahman at once. Thus there are two vidj/d-s and paths. 
One gradually leads the aspirant to the summit of this sajnsdro~ 
mandala and promises release and transcendence in due course. 
But the other is a straight path to the supreme Self. The 
pluralistic temper delights in endeavour and progressive 
attainment and the monistic type longs for eternity and 
immediate ascent to the absolute. But in either case, the 
absolute is the ultimate home and is reached through the 
arcirddigati as ihe linga-sanra persists till it is dissolved in the 
absolute.^ 

It now remains for us to analyze the content of mukti 
and determine its exact meaning by a critical examination of 
the antagonistic theories formulated by the Advaitin-s and 
naive theists. We may develop the theme by discussing the 
exact meaning of the Chdndogya-upaniscd which says that 
the freed soul attains the supreme light and realizes its essen- 
tial nature.* The term svena indicates that no adv* ntitious 
celestial or aprdkrta form is newly assumed by the sell and it 
connotes its essential, eternal, spiritual nature The ex- 
pression param jyotir upasampadya refers to the realization of 
the supreme self {iuddha-paramdtma-rupa) by renouncing the 
empirical adjunct. This jyotis is not the physical light of 
suns and stars, but the transcendental light {jyotisam jyotis) 
* that never was on sea or land ’. The Upanisad thus expresses 

* arcirddini gatvd paramStmani liAgapraUr^’ah, na prdk (IV. 3. 13). 

• paratii jyotir t^asan^adya soena rupena abMnifpadyate {Ch. Up., 
VIII. 3. 4). 
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the nature of mukti as self-realization by self-transcendence. 
The separate psychic self now becomes the supreme shining’ 
self and thus attains eternal freedom. The essence of mukti 
is the attainment of absolute life or avibhdga with the absolute. 
Now arises the interesting question whether self-realiza- 
tion involves the persistence of the finite self or its absorption 
in the absolute. Is avibhdga absorption or indistinguishable- 
ness? Is it the loss of personality or the loss in personality 
or is it the self-identity of the absolute ? The monist employs 
the terms absorption, coalescence, dissolution, dissipation, 
expansion, and identity in a loose sense without defining 
their exact distinctions. The \’^isistadvaita of Ramanuja is 
in favour of individual survival and the conservation of the 
values of finite personality. Avibhdga is, according to him, 
a union with the supreme self expressed in the form of self- 
effacement or self-gift. There is a coalescence of content 
between the finite and the infinite in spite of their separate 
existence. The divine will pours itself into the finite and 
becomes one with it in a single personality. It is the ecstasy of 
communion in which love realizes itself by the effacement of 
the self. But Samkara sees the self-contradiction in two 
different centres of experience, having their own individuality, 
and yet getting merged in a single self-centred personality, and 
therefore explains aiibhdga as the identity with the absolute 
by eliminating the empirical ideas of self-gift and sovereignty. 
Mukti, according to Samkara, is only a cessation of avidyd 
and bondage, and not the accession of something new. 
Bhaskara is not in favour of identity or inseparability but is 
inclined to interpet mukti as self-expansion and ekibhdva or 
oneness with the absolute. Ekibhdva is not absolute identity 
between jiva and Iiivara as in Advaita as it refers only to 
unitive consciousness. The monistic texts like *Thou art 
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That ‘ I am Brahman ’ refer to the finite centre as a divided 
self becoming one with the infinite. This truth is brought 
out by the simile of the ether in the jar becoming one with 
the all-pervading ether when the jar is broken. In the same 
way, owing to the upddhi^ the absolute divides itself into the 
finite, and, when it is dissolved, it becomes one with it again. ^ 
The Chdndogya text, VI. 13, expresses the truth that the self is 
dissolved in the immanent unity of the self like the solution 
of salt in water. The Mundaka text^ illustrates the same 
truth by the simile of the river losing or merging itself in the 
ocean. Bhaskara is opposed to eternal distinction [svarUpa- 
bheda) on the one hand and the intuition of the indeterminate 
{aikya) On uie other. No analogy drawn from human 
experience adequately expresses the ineffable bliss of the 
expansive life. In the mystic experience, ‘ thought expires in 
enjoyment and therefore it defies all attempt at definition 
and communicableness. 

The Sutra- however, indicate the nature of this experi- 
ence by the various modes in which it expresses itself. They 
are briefly summed up in terms of cognition, conation and 
feeling and we shall consider each of these aspects in some 
detail. The first question is: ‘Does svarupa or essential 
self involve the highest expression of consciousness or docs it 
involve absolute consciousness?’ Is consciousness determinate 
{sasambodka) or indeterminate {nihsambodha) ? Jaimini favours 
the view that freedom consists in the highest expression of 
consciousness known as gundstakdvirbhdva or presence of attri- 
butes like purity, truthfulness, omniscience and omnipotence 

1 jivaparayol ca svdbhdviko 'bhedah mpddhikas tu bhedah; sa 
tannivrttau nivajtaU (IV. 4. 4). 

* III. 2. 8. 

9 
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{apahatapapman, satyakdma, satyasatnkalpa, etc.) in their abso- 
lute perfection. But Audulomi goes to the other extreme 
and speaks of absolute consciousness devoid of all content 
{nihambodha or caitanyamdtra). To him pure consciousness 
is like dreamless sleep without the obscuring element of 
avidyd or the sense of manifoldness. Very nearly the same 
view is held by the Samkhya-s and the Vaifcsika-s. To the 
Samkhya-s, mukti is the eternal isolation of purusa from prakrti, 
devoid of activity, consciousness, bliss and other attributes. 
To the VaiSesika-s also, mukti is the freedom obtained by the 
annihilation of attributes and the cessation of sorrow. Their 
argument is apparently convincing. Rdga or desire is rooted 
in sense and sensibility {iarira, indriya and manas) and leads 
man to the endless sufferings of samsdra. Therefore the only 
way to mend it is to end it and abolish all consciousness that 
disturbs the ‘ clod ’ and makes it restless. 

But Badarayana finds Vedantic sanction for both the 
V'ews. To a Vedantin, who accepts the Bhedabheda theory, 
there is no incompatibility between the absolute and the 
relative. Like the sun and its rays, the supreme radiates 
itself in various forms, and there is no inconsistency between 
gum and gunin. But the Advaitin, with his distinction 
between the intuition of the indeterminate or nirguna and 
the logical thought of saguna, thinks that Jairnini is at the 
stage of Isvara with the eightfold qualities of I^vara, but 
without the spiritual intuition of absolute consciousness. To 
him the Sutra gives a logical account of Isvara and is there- 
fore only a mere arthavdda. But Bhaskara has repeatedly 
drawn attention to the logical fallacy of this distinction 
and rejected Nirguna Brahman as no Brahman at all. Con- 
sciousness without any content commits us to mere subject- 
ivism and abstractionism. Indeterminate intuition involves 
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the dissolution of the cosmos and lapses into the ‘ uncon- 
scious’. But the Advaitin evades this logical conclusion and 
explains away the difficulty by various analogies and other 
devices. One ingenious solution is that illusoriness vanishes, 
but that the illusion remains. It is only the finitude that is 
shaken off and not the finite. This is a tacit admission of 
the truth of BhedAbheda and the abandonment of mayavada. 
To the Advaitin, there can be no universal consciousness or 
all-self, as the universe of space-time is an illusion that 
vanishes in the absolute. The Samkhya theory of the do- 
nothing, know-nothing Purusa does not provide for the spirit 
of expansion of the self and the enhancement of its value. 
Release to passivity and inertness, as the eternal seer 

has nothing to see. Consciousness without an object is likely 
to lapse into unconsciousness. Extremes very often meet 
and the moksa of the Naiyayika is very much allied to that of 
the Mayavadin and the Samkhya. AVhen consciousness is 
abolished and reduced to the condition ot sleep or laydy the 
self is not still like a stone, but itself becomes the stone. But 
Bhaskara holds the view that when avidyd or nescience is 
removed, omniscience is regained. If dnanda is the mere 
absence of suffering, why does the Upanisad d» ::ribe the 
content of bliss with such a wealth of concrete detail ? There 
can be no calculus of pleasure, if pleasure is the mere absence 
of pain.^ All these theories are vitiated by a false asceticism 
which reduces life to a void and a waste. As we already 
pointed out, there is nothing essentially good or Had in rdga. 
Its value depends upon its direction and end. When it is 

^ na vd anandasabdo dufJchdbhdvaiHk^inahi iatagunoUa^ottatakfa’- 
mena utkar^dpakar^au pratipddya , . . na cdbhdvasya nirupdkhyasya utkarsd^ 
pakarfou sta^ (IV. 4. 7). 
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directed to sense-objects, it leads to bondage; but when 
it is spiritualized it leads to the immortal bliss of Brahman.^ 
In the metaphysics of ananda, the value of joy is transfigured 
and not eliminated. All these three theories are therefore 
false readings of the absolute entirely opposed to Vedic 
authority. 

Mukti involves the freedom of the cosmic will. Brahman 
is an eternal thinker who is absolutely good and free {satya- 
kdma and satyasamkalpa) and the finite self which has become 
one with Brahman also acquires the same character. Freedom 
is self-determination and determination becomes conditioned 
only when there is a higher will that directs and dominates 
it. But the freed self is not conditioned by any higher will. 
In divine freedom every conation is immediately satisfied and 
there is no interval betv/een endeavour and the attainment 
of the end. This freedom is realized in the mechanism of 
nature. The eternity of God is not opposed to the temporal 
process. The eternal realizes itself in the temporal. The 
whole series of events is included in one single span of ex- 
perience. In the vision of the unity of things the distinction 
between endeavour and achievement entirely disappears. 
The end is immediately realized in the process. The universe 
is not a mere fact but an eternal act, in which the end is 
immediately divined. Time, therefore, does not vanish in 
the absolute, but enters into it and gets transfigured. The 
freed self does not become a mere static absolute, but realizes 
whatever it wills in the world of relativity. 

The Sutras next raise the question whether this self- 
directive activity requires the instrumentality of the body and 

1 rSgo ki paramStjnavifayo yak sa muktihetuk; vifayavisayo yak sa 
bandhahetttk (I. 4. 21). 
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the senses. Badari, the idealist, realizes the discrepancy 
between embodiedness and freedom and maintains the view 
that the absolute spiritual life is without any content, physi- 
cal or psychic. But Jaimini is equally emphatic in his 
theistic idea of the thinker having the tools of thought. 
Badarayana accepts the validity of both the views and justi- 
fies his conclusion by the Mimamsaka rule relating to dvd^ 
daidha^ The self has a will of its own but needs no external 
apparatus or agency. The Brahmanized self is beyond the 
conditions of finiteness and may, by its infinite immanent 
activity, realize its cosmic will and glory with or without the 
body.^ The latter experience resembles dream consciousness 
and the luiine: the volitional activity of the waking state. 
But the Mayavadin regards the volitional activity of Isvara 
as a contradiction of pure consciousness inihsambodha) and 
explains away the experience recorded in the Sutras IV. 4. 
11 to 15 as mere arthavdda intended to glorify a certain truth, 
as a mere metaphor and not a metaphysical truth. The 
analogy of sleep which he often adduces only brings out the 
elements of solipsism and subjectivism that are inherent in 
that theory and its affinities with the Vaisesika theory of 
mukii. Contentless consciousness is as empty ami futile as 
the abolition of consciousness and there is no way of distin- 
guishing between the state of a statue and the sleep of samddhi. 
But the Bhedabhedavadin reconciles monism and pluralism 
by his insistence on the absolute as Saguna Brahman that is 
the self without a second, the eternal thinker and mover in 

^ The twelve days’ sacrifice may be a case either of a man 
desiring prosperity resorting to it or of a man offering it for the 
sake of progeny (IV. 4. 12). 

* muktasya saiuasaktitvdt aiivaryayogdt sariropdddnam anupdddnam 
ca svecchayd upapadyate (IV. 4. 12). 
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whom all things have their being. The absolute alone exists 
but its experiences are varied and a contentless cognition in 
any level of life is unthinkable. Though the self becomes 
one with the absolute, the world-process continues for ever, 
and the Brahmanized self may be lost in self -intuition, or it 
may realize its divine nature in cosmic functioning. There is 
no inconsistency in the mtJila having multiple bodies at the 
same time, as the self pervades all things and, like a lamp, 
illumines them. 

Mukti is not only the consciousness of the all-self and 
its glory but also the realization of eternal bliss. The Taitti- 
rtya-upanisad attempts a quantitative estimate of this bliss 
and ultimately abandons all ideas of measurement and logical 
definition. In the entrancing rapture of the mystic reali- 
zation, the self is not merely merged or lost in the Other; 
there is neither the confluence of separate selves nor the 
coalescence of their content, but a self-identification of the 
absolute. To the theist, bliss is always a double fruition in 
divine communion. The pantheist is anxious to be merged 
in divine bliss and to lose his separate being. In bliss, the 
self-feeling alone is effaced but not the self. The monist 
does not like beatitude or blending but wants to be bliss itself. 
But Bhaskara delights in the consciousness of the infinite 
expanse of bliss in which sensation and self melt away and 
get dissolved in the all-self. The Brhadaranyaka-upanisad texts^ 
that the freed self enjoys eternal sleep without samjnd (con- 
sciousness) refer only to the abolition of the specific empirical 
consciousness that arises from the association with the body 
and the sense-organs {iarirendriya-visaya-nibandhanam vUesa- 
vijndnam), and not to the annihilation of consciousness 


^ na pretya sw^jHasti (Br. Up., II, 4. 12 and IV, 5. 13). 
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{sdmdnya-jndna) itself, The absolute is not the unconscious^ 
but the highest expression of universal consciousness and the 
experience of bliss connotes this supreme self-consciousness 
and glory {niravadhika-aiivarya). The self sees and obtains 
everything everywhere ^ because it sees it under the form of 
eternity. 

But this idea of absolute oneness is repugnant to the 
theistic mind and the five Sutras of IV. 4 preceding the very 
last one are therefore devoted to the description of the theistic 
ideal of mukti. The absolute is the unconditioned will of 
Isvara who creates the universe and becomes its inner ruler. 
The Sadvidya ascribes the creation of the universe to Para- 
mesvara, supreme Lord and Ruler of all. Even the cosmic 
deities like Brahma and Indra have no independent will of 
their own {svdtantryd)^ but, as the instruments of the divine 
purpose {isvardyatta) y they utilize their apparent autonomy 
and glory in the interests of the world-progress [lokasarngraha- 
vydpdra). Though His will is eternal (nityasiddha) and self- 
realized, He realizes his redemptive power in the making of 
the universe and the saving of souls. The finite self is sus- 
tained and controlled by its inner ^elf and it ^cures its 
freedom by seeking His mercy and by surrender W His will. 
Mukti is therefore the security of this absolute dependence 
on the absolute will of God and not the attainment of the 
absolute itself. It is sdvadhika, and not niravadhika-aisvarya. 
Mukti is the external and eternal relation of dependence on 
God [isvardyatta) and not the freedom of self-dependence. 
Experiencing the blessedness and the other perfections of God, 
the freed self acquires the flavour and freedom of Divinity 

^ sarvam ha pasyah pasyati sarvam dpnoti sarvasah {Ch. Up,^ 
VII. 26. 2). 
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itself. It is Brahmanized through and through and immersed 
in bliss, but there is difference in this undifferenced Advaitic 
experience. The rulership of the universe belongs only to 
the supreme self and freedom means the self-dependence of 
God and the absolute dependence of the self and the participa- 
tion of the self in divine glory and goodness. 

The Advaitin with his ready-made distinction between 
Saguna and Nirguna Brahman finds no difficulty in explaining 
this experience. The released self is one with Isvara except 
in the matter of cosmic rule, and, its lordship being conditioned 
by that of Isvara, its freedom is not absolute. The path of 
the moon is the way of mundane life and endless migration. 
But the seeker after Saguna Brahman ascends the luminous 
path of the gods, and entering the city of God, he enjoys its 
refreshing waters and its immortal bliss, and eventually 
attains the absolute. The jivanmukta, however, immediately 
experiences the stirless state of nirvana in which the darkness 
that arises from duality entirely vanishes and there is no 
more return to the world of sarnsdra as, in the absolute, there 
is neither the world .of sarnsdra nor the world of Saguna 
Brahman. 

Bhaskara rejects both the interpretations and follows a 
middle path. We are now familiar with his utter repudiation 
of the theory of Nirguna Brahman and Mdydvdda 

is a philosophy of negations and the goal of nirvdria as con- 
sciousness without any content is allied to sleep and a lapse 
into the abyss of nothingness. The Advaitin sometimes 
identifies Isvara with the absolute and, at other times, con- 
cedes his relative existence as a response to the needs of 
empiricism and bhf^ti and finally assigns to him the status of 
Hiranyagarbha. Such a view is neither consistent nor con- 
soling. Bhaskara therefore insists on the acceptance and 
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appreciation of Saguna Brahman as the absolute reality. But 
he does not favour the theistic teaching of eternal difference 
between the supreme self and the finite self. Seized with the 
monistic impulse or the sense of the infinite, the finite self 
transcends the sphere of samsdra and attains oneness {ekibhdva) 
with the absolute for ever. The finite is fused for ever with 
the infinite. Thus the Vedanta teaches non-difference as 
the essential condition of mukti. The Taittirlya statement, 

‘ He reaches all desires together with Brahman ’ ^ realK' refers 
to the attainment of Brahman with all desires, and the 
penultimate five Sutra-^ which apparently give a pluralistic 
account of mukti should be interpreted in the light of the 
hheddbhedc c^.i^crience. But the last Sutra provides for the 
theistic as well as the monistic ideal. Bhaskara recognizes 
two kinds of freedom, namely krama-rnukti and sadjo-mukti. 
To those who meditate on Karya Brahman or effected Brahman 
(Hiranyagarbha) freedom becomes a progressive realization 
and they attain Brahman along with Hiranyagarbha. But 
those who yearn for unity attain immediate freedom and the 
^utra guarantees the stability and security of salvation to 
both. In this way, the monistic and the theistic e eals are 
reconciled in the light of Talkratunyaya which sa\s ti man’s 
destiny is determined by his desire. ^ 

Before dealing with the other schools of Bhedabhedavada, 
we may summarize the whole teaching of Bhaskara. In his 
theory of knowledge he posits the principle of identity and 
difference in the relation between Brahman and the jiva, in 

^ so 'snute sarvdn kdmdn saha; brahmand vipakitd {Taitt. Up., 

n. 1). 

^ dvidha muktih sadya eva mukiih ktn namuktis ceti ; ye sdksdt 
brahmaivopdsate sadya eva mucyeran, itare tu hiranyagarbharn prdpya .... 
tena saha mucyeran (IV. 3. 14). 
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which the element of diversity is dissolved in the unity of the 
absolute. Bhaskara establishes the truth of Saguna Brahman 
as the absolute self with an infinity of perfections like goodness, 
truth, purity and bliss. Influenced by upddhi-s or the principle 
of individuation, Brahman becomes, with His parindma-iakti^ 
the finite centres of experience and the manifold of things, 
like the rays of the sun, the waves of the sea, the ether in the 
jar and the sparks of fire. The best means of securing freedom 
consists in transforming desire into a longing for the undivided 
self by harmonizing jhdna and karman or jndna-karma-samuccaya. 
Religion is the realization of the fullness and freedom of 
Brahman by the dissolution of distinctions, and is consequently 
both the apprehension and the attainment of Brahman. 
In the unity with the infinite, the solid singleness of the self 
melts away and it becomes one with the divine in a single 
super-personality. Mukti is not the abolition of consciousness 
nor its alonencss; it is not communion with a personal god 
nor the absolute identity with the indeterminate. But it 
is oneness with Brahman [ekibhdva) which results from the 
abolition of the ide^ of duality (bhinnatva), 

^Vestern mysticism in its pantheistic and monistic ex- 
pression offers a striking parallel to the mysticism of Bhaskara. 
The mystic is an explorer of eternity and, in his hunger for 
the absolute, he is more interested in spiritual realization 
than in speculating on reality. The mystic way is not a 
diagram of dialectics, but an ascent to the absolute. The 
real alone can know reality, and the finite self as an eternal 
spark of God, has a transcendental sense which links it with 
God and arouses the longing for its true home. The trans- 
cendental knower is immanent in the world of becoming 
and is the centre and source of all existence. The world of 
becoming rests on the bosom of being and spiritual life 
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consists in going from the stormy sea of sense of the pacific 
ocean of divine expansive consciousness. Oppressed by the 
sense of separateness and sin, the mystic tries to reach out 
to the absolute and expand into cosmic consciousness; and 
the whole process is known as the mystic way. The absolute 
is not a place or a state but is personal. The mystic way is 
an upward and outward ascent to God by a process of inward 
alchemy. The seed of the spirit is extracted from self- 
seeking and transmuted, to divine unrest. It is the flight of 
the alone to the Alone. This process consists of the three 
well-marked stages known as the purgative, the illuminative 
and the intuitive stages and is clearly elucidated by writers 
on mysticism like Evelyn Underhill. The journey to God is 
also a journey in God and is a very arduous adventure which 
defies description. The mystic therefore delights in suggestive 
symbolism and spatial imagery. In the pilgrimage from the 
many to the one, the first stage of purgation or self-stripping 
marks the turning point. It consists in the elimination of 
the sense of finitcncss and fragmentariness by a process of 
spiritual induction. The fleshly feeling drags us down and 
stains the white light of eternity. B) the cleansin'* of the 
senses, the self is unselfed and transmuted. The second 
stage of illumination includes both intellectual vision and 
moral discipline. The vision is the result of introversion in 
which the self is gathered up and the mind is withdrawn 
from the cinematographic shows of sense and focused on the 
eternal self; (cf. Katha-upanisad^ II. 4. 1). Activity now gives 
place to the action of the self. In tliis way, the burden is 
cast off and the spiritual eye awakens to the consciousness 
of the absolute and the soul flies on the wings of virtue and 
comtemplative insight to the highest level of God. The 
unitivc stage marks the summit of spiritual ascent. The 
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fetters of sense and the barriers of personality are now broken 
and the expansive feeling begins to emerge and this is answered 
by the inrush and invasion of the environing consciousness. 
There is a surging of the whole self toward sthe fullness of 
the infinite and the soul is absorbed for ever in the ineffable 
and immortal bliss of the absolute. The sundered and 
focalized self is fused into the indivisible unitive conscious- 
ness and the insulations of individuality disappear in this 
integral experience. When the soul is thus swallov\ed up in 
the absolute, there is no annihilation of its essence. It is 
transfigured, deified and lost in the ocean pacific of God and 
the highest values of truth, goodness and beautv aie con- 
served in the life of allncss. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF YADAVAPRAKASA 

The Bhedabheda of Yadava is so closely allied to that 
of Bhaskara that the one is often confounded with the other, 
and this confusion is further increased by the identification of 
Bhedabheda with the VUistadvaita of Ramanuja. Very little 
is known o^'V'dava and his system of Vedanta; and his com- 
mentary on the Veddnta-sutra-s is not, at present, available. 
According to tradition there was one Yadavaprakasa who 
lived at Kanchi in the eleventh century a.d. and taught 
Ramanuja for some time; the latter could not accept his 
teaching and so he formulated his Visistadvaitic tradition 
which was a clear break away from the interpretation of 
Yadava. There is, however, no clear evidence to establish 
the identity of this Yadava with the exponent of Bhed-lbheda- 
vada. The philosophy of Yada\’a is, like other Vedanta 
systems, based on the authority of immemorial tradition and 
may be ultimately traced to the Upanisad-s. Sudarsana 
Bhatta, in his gloss on the Sribhdsya of Ramanuja known 
as Srutaprakdiikd, identifies the view of .^smarathya, summed 
up in the Veddnta-sUtra, I. 4. 20, with the philosophy of Yadava; 
and Thibaut translates the comment of Bhdmati on the same 
Sutra and states that the doctrine represented by Asmarathya 
is known as Bhedabheda. The systematic account of Yadava’s 
teaching that is here attempted is mainly based on the critical 
references to it that are contained in the works of Ramanuja 
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and Vedanta Desika. The latter devotes a brief chapter in 
his Paramatahhanga to the critical examination of the tenets 
of Bh^kara and Yadava. 

The exposition of Yadava ’s Vedanta may be prefaced by 
a brief analysis of the essentials of the twin schools of 
Bhedabheda. Both Bhaskara and Yadava repudiate the 
theory of Nirguna Brahman and pan-illusoriness. For Bhaska- 
ra, the absolute is Brahman and the upadhi-s, and the upddhi is 
a psycho-physical complex of buddhindriya-deha or mind-body. 
It is a real limiting adjunct of the absolute and not a fictitious 
semblance {satyopddhi and not mithyopddki) ; and it is owing 
to this adjunct that the unconditioned exists as the finite 
selves, like the one infinite space enclosed in pots and pitchers. 
This theory of limitation creates a dualism between Brahman 
and the upddhi', and Yadava tries to overcome the discrepancy 
by the concept of brakmapatindma or the theory of transfor- 
mation, by which the absolute which is the sat without a 
second by its own immanent iakti or potential energy be- 
comes God and the universe of cit and acit like the waves 
and ripples of the ocean. The infinite and the finite express 
the eternal necessity of the absolute. Both the Vedantin-s 
affirm the pantheistic truth of identity in difference in their 
philosophy of nature. The infinite enters into and becomes 
the pluralistic universe and yet it is identical with itself and 
is not affected by its contigency and other imperfections. 
In their philosophy of spirit, both reject the solicitations of 
sense and lay stress on the dual discipline of jndna-karma- 
samuccaya as indispensable to the attainment of mukti; but 
Bhaskara insists on the primacy of the abheda texts of idstra 
and the real possibility of returning to the unitive conscious- 
ness or ekibhdva by breaking the barriers of the upadU-s and 
their accidental associations. Yidava also traces the evils of 
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samsdra to the erroneous perception of difference, but defines 
mukti as the realization of the bheddbheda consciousness. 
While for Bhaskara unity alone is the ultimate truth and 
difference is adventitious, for Yadava difference is as real 
as unity. Bhaskara is of opinion that the thinking things 
and material things are parallel expressions of the absolute, 
but Yadava denies the qualitative distinction between cit 
and acit and gives a spiritual interpretation of reality. 
Acit is the object which can develop into the subject and 
consciousness sleeps in matter and wakes up in the sentient 
being. From the Bhaskariya point of view. Brahman exists 
in the thiee aspects of the causal Brahman, the effected 
world and the acit follows necessarily from Brahman, 

but the cit is now distinct from, though in mukti it is one with, 
Brahman [ananya) ; but Yadava views both acit and cit as eternal 
modal expressions of the absolute consciousness, and thus 
attempts to overcome the dualism that is inherent in Bhaskara’s 
philosophy of Brahman and the upddhi-s. 

Epistemology 

The epistemology of Yadava closely resemble, that of 
Bhaskara and is deduced from the monistic nrinciple of 
identity pervading difference. According to the Veddrtha- 
samgraha of Sri Ramanuja, the Bhedabhedavadin-s adduce 
four reasons in support of this principle. In the judgment, 
‘ Man is an animal there is co-ordination or sdmdnddhi- 
karanya between the subject and the predicate; and this co- 
ordination is a related movement of thought. In addition to 
the apparent diflFerence between the genus and the species, 
there is an identity of content between the two. In the judg- 
ment of causality, cause refere to the aspect of identity and 
10 
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effect to that of difference, and the two are correlated and not 
contradictory. Owing to the identity exhibited in the dif- 
ference, it is impossible to think of the species apart from 
the genus. Besides, it is evident that the term connoting 
the genus also connotes the species included therein. Even 
the undifferentiated judgment {prathama-piifda-grahana) reveals 
this relation of bhedabheda. Difference enters into the very 
notion of identity and makes it signihcant. Identity is not 
prior to or alien to difference; but it is its very presupposition 
and inmost character. The universal is not a formal unity 
of generalization got by the abstraction of the particular, 
but is a concrete universal that realizes itself in the plurality 
of the particulars as their immanent reason. While absolute 
monism strives after unity by the elimination of difference 
and theism establishes difference by explaining away unity 
and insisting on the externality and self-existence of the finite, 
the theory of Bhedabheda avoids the one-sidedness of both 
and does justice to both the asjjects. Absolute unity and 
absolute difference are mere abstractions without any content 
or meaning. In th6 content of true knowledge, both are 
harmonized into a single unity. It is a concrete whole which 
is both self-differentiating and self-integrating and not a 
mere neutral unity. Necessary relation does not mean mere 
relativity but presupposes the absolute as the foundation of 
relational thought. 


Ontology 

Reality, in the ontology of Yadava, is bhinndbhinna; 
it is the one that pervades the many and accounts for the 
manifold. It is a one-in-many and a many-in-one. The 
infinite finitizes itself and underlies the contingency of things 
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and yet retains its infinite possibilities. Being or sanmdtra is 
the essential nature of brahmatva and it is immanent in all the 
particulars of experience as their life and reason. As John 
Caird puts it, God, the finite self and the world are not 
distinct entities, but are elements or moments of a single 
unity. Just as clay is transformed into pots, pitchers and 
platters, and as the sea contains foam, waves and bubbles. 
Brahman, the absolute, differentiates itself into Isvara, cit 
and acit^ each having its own form and function; it is the 
content of the constituent parts. From the generic point of 
view the triad is really one, it is a unity in trinity; but the 
specific modifications arc many. All beings are but broken 
lights of the one shining sat and beyond the crests of consci- 
ousness is the infinite Pacific. As Dr. Rashdall says, the 
absolute is not God alone, but God and the finite centres. 
The infinite and the finite arc related elements. Dr. Bosanquet 
thinks that the God of religion is an appearance of the absolute 
and not the whole of it. But the idea of God is not ephemeral 
and illusory. The finite is an appearance only in the sense 
that it is a partial expression of the infinite and not an illusion 
inherent in or superimposed on it. Individuality is ^ ot mere 
formal distinctness; and its content cannot be separated from 
Its distinctness. While one part of the clay-stuff may be 
transformed into certain configurations, the other parts 
remain the same. Isvara, though an element of the absolute, 
retains His perfections of self-consciousness {svaprakdsa)^ 
omnipotence {sarva-iakii) and bliss {ananda) and the finite 
centres are fragmentary. 

The finite and the infinite are thus seen to be correlative 
and not contradictory. They have no self-contained or 
isolated individuality; but each involves the other and is 
involved in it. As moments of reality, they exist together in 
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the bhedabheda relation. The absolute contains an infinity 
of interwoven selves and yet it transcends the self-feeling of 
the finite. As Royce says, the absolute in its wholeness 
includes an infinity of interwoven and inter-communicating 
selves each of which represents the totality of the absolute in 
its own way. The finite is neither fictitious nor formal, but 
is its real and rational expression. Both cit and acit are real 
features or factors of reality and thus reveal its infinity. 
Brakmatva is the causal unity of the universe constituted by 
the distinctitms of livara, the cosmic ruler, cit, the experi- 
encing subject, and acit, the object of experience; the one sat 
appears as the many. In pralaya these distinctions persist 
in a potential state and creation is only the self-manifestation 
of this triune unity. Brahman is both static and dynamic 
and by His parii^maiakti or energizing principle. He emanates 
into the manifold. Brahman is life, mind and speech 
{prd^aTnaya, manomaya and vanmaya). In the first aspect. He 
is the vital energy immanent in cit and acit", in the second 
aspect. He is the creator of creators {antarbhStakarayitf) ; 
and in the third aspect. He emanates into the universe. 
Parv^maSakti is the cres^tive urge at the heart of reality and 
is therefore a vitalizing function and not a vanishing illusion. 
This theory of cosmology is therefore known as the Brahma- 
parfomnav^a. 

Creation is the self-expression of Brahman and is a 
process of successive emanation. In the pralaya state, m&la~ 
prakfti or primordial stuff of matter is indistinguishable from 
Ilvara, though the two are co-etemal. This state of non- 
differentiation known as tamos or iaktyavastiid or the free 
possibility of the absolute. Its emanation is called adyavastka 
or paramSkaSa and it is called iSvaraprabhd. This is self- 
determined spatially (deiaikarOpa) and does not require any 
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external determination. It is of three kinds, jndnaprabhdy 
dnandaprabhdy and kriydprabhd in their universal and particular 
aspects. Of these, the second emanates into the sense- 
pleasures of individuality or purusa\ kriydprabhd functions as 
life or prdm. From jndnaprabhd arises sattva^ from kriydprabhd, 
rajas. Rajas evolves out of saliva, and lamas out of rajas, 
Manomaya is the substratum {adhisthdlr) of saliva, vdnmaya of 
lamas and prdnamaya of rajas, Manas, vdk and prdrta are thus 
the cvolutes of saliva, lamas and rajas respectively. These 
categories function as the manas, speech and prana of 
the embodied self, but are helpful to the freed soul and Isvara 
in the cosmic functioning. Isvara in his threefold differentia- 
tion as prdnamaya, manomaya and vdnmaya functions in all 
finite beings as their immanent karlr, kdrayitr and parinamayitr. 

The finite is an integral element of the absolute and has 
an infinite content; but it identifies itself with the body, seeks 
the goods of earthly life and thus submits itself to the endless 
sins and sorrows of sarnsdra. This bondage is threefold. It 
is (1) prakrtibandha or desire for the eightfold products of 
prakrli which includes the appetitive or animal life; (2) 
vaikdrikabandha or the desires of sensibility which are fugitive 
and fragmentary; and (3) daksinabandha due to the moral 
causality of karman. According to Caird, the consciousness 
of defect in our knowledge is a consciousness of union with 
and at the same time separation from, a perfect intelligence. 
Owing to the influence of karman, the wheel of life goes on 
whirling and the self, dissatisfied wdth its isolation, longs to 
escape from the prison-house of the flesh by the inner law of 
its being. Spirit-life is breaking away from the threefold 
bondage of life, namely of nature, sensuality and self-cons- 
ciousness, which divides us from our divine unity, Man, 
being both finite and infinite, is not satisfied with his finite 
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life. The seeker after the infinite contemplates on Brahman as 
the very essence of his inner life and then his consciousness 
is suffused by the infinite and acquires the fullness and freedom 
of his essential nature. By transcending the limitations of 
finitude, the finite enters into union and communion with the 
absolute. In that state, the freed self wills the true and the 
good and thus attains the sevenfold perfections mentioned 
in the Dahara-vidya.^ The jiva-s are of three kinds: the 
bound (baddha), the freed {mukta) and the perfect (siddha). 
The siddha-s are ajanasiddha-s and yogasiddha-s. The ^rst 
are the helpers of ISvara and aid Him in the evolution of His 
cosmic purpose. As members of the spiritual society, they are 
the instruments of His absolute will. But the second acquire 
the eight Yogic perfections. The freed souls pass out of the 
realm of restlessness and enjoy eternal bliss {svabhoga) and 
absolute self-determination (svdtantrya). Yadava, like Bhas- 
kara, denies jivanmukti and refers to the transcendental at- 
homeness of the self in the spiritual world of Brahma. 

Freedom or mukti is the relation of the unity of the finite 
and the infinite. Mukti is not the extinction of the finite, 
but is its highest fulfilment as the essential and eternal moment 
or member of the infinite. A self-identical infinite in which 
the finite is annulled can neither be realized nor reached 
and has no meaning or value in mukti. In transcending 
individuality, the finitude of the private self is alone removed. 
But the finite remains and is identified with the universal 
life. In the self-feeling of the divided life, there is privateness 
and exclusiveness, and this leads to individualistic selhsm. 
But when the spirit of the totality of bhedabheda which lives 

^ apahatopdpmS, vijarab, vimjtyub, tdlokab, vijighatsab, apipasab, 
satyakdmab, satyasaipkdpab {Ch. Up., VIII. 1. 5). 
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in the finite inspires it, the atomic self abandons its frag- 
mentariness and friction, becomes the absolute and attains 
the stability of salvation. In the return of the finite to the 
infinite, it loses its self and finds itself as an integral member of 
the infinite pulsating with the spirit of bhedabkeda. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BHARTRPRAPANCA 

Prof. Hiriyanna, in an illuminating pamphlet on Bhartr- 
prapahca, says that he was an old Vedantin anterior even to 
Samkara and he reconstructs his monistic interpretation of 
the Upanisad-s and the S&tra-s in terms of pramdna-samuccaya 
and Bhedabhedavada.^ The following analysis, which is based 
on the work of that eminent scholar, brings out the similarity 
between the philosophy of Yadava and that of Bhartrprapanca. 
Reality, according to Bhartrprapanca, is Bhedabhcda or an 
identity in difference and both sense-perception and Mstra 
exhibit the truth of this principle. While the dualists explain 
away Advaita as mere gauna and the Advaitin-s, on the other 
hand, treat Dvaita, as anuvdda, Bhartrprapanca makes the 
extreihes meet in his principle of Dvaitadvaita. According 
to him, the Sutras bring out this truth by means of the classical 
analogy of the snake and its coils and the sun and its radiance. 
The cause is, logically speaking, immanent in the effect. 
The whole pervades the parts and the universal is realized 
in and through the particulars. But the most adequate 
category of reality is the relation of substance and modes 
{avasthdvat and avasthdh) in which there is a pervading identity 
that transfigures the parts. The same waveless ocean mani- 
fests itself as waves and ripples and yet maintains its 

^ A reference is ipade to his system by ^atnkara in his com- 
mentary on the Brhadaranyaka-upmifad. 
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self-identity. In the co-ordination of empirical and scriptural 
knowledge or pramana-samuccaya^ the claims of monism and 
dualism arc well balanced and harmonized in the concept of 
Dvaitadvaita. 

Reality or Brahman is para and apara or higher and 
lower. In this view, duality is not disparateness involving 
inner contradiction, but is a bheddbheda or one-many relation. 
It is the relation between cause and effect, or the universal 
and the particular; or more accurately, like the waves arising 
from the wavelcss sea, the one undifferentiated substance or 
Brahman differentiates itself into the modal multiplicity of 
the cosmos. Brahman or the absolute is the supreme Lord, 
the jiva-s and material things in the murtdmurta aspects. The 
infinite evolves into the finite and yet is identical with itself. 

The cosmology of Bhartrprapanca may be traced to the 
theory of parindma as opposed to the vivartaidda of Samkara. 
Brahman is the one without a second and at the same time, 
it differentiates itself into the trinity of Isvara, jiva and 
material things. Isvara is the inner ruler of all. But He is 
less than the absolute, and the jiva-s or the sdksin-s arc the 
next modal manifestations of Brahman of which the * lost im- 
portant is Hiranyagarbha or the Logos. In the evolution of the 
material world, there are six successive modes known as avydhta 
or the cosmos in its causal state, suiray the adjunct of the Logos, 
virdj or the visible universe, devatd or sense-organ, jdti or 
the type and pinda or the particular bodies. In this way the 
one supreme substance of the absolute transforms itself by 
its own creative urge into the eight multitudinous forms of 
matter and soul. Reality exists as the rdii-s of Isvara, cit 
and acit and they form a unity in trinity. 

The jiva is a real rdii or mode of Brahman and not an 
illusory creation thereof. Avidyd or the principle of limitation 
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belongs to the jiva and not to Brahman. Owing to the 
influence of beginningless (widya and kaman, the inflnite 
partially flnitizes and transforms itself into the avastha or 
condition of the jiva functioning as a knower and enjoyer. 
The sdksin is like the ekajiva of Advaita, a single self but 
without the defect of subjectivism. 

Bhartrprapanca, like Bhaskara, insists on jmna-karma- 
samuccaya or the co-ordination ofjndna and karman as the only 
adequate means of obtaining moksa and this corresponds to 
the theory of pramdna-samuccaya. Influenced by avidyd, the 
attachment to the pleasures of sense and sensibility, the jiva 
forgets its unity with Brahman and wanders in the world 
of samdia and the method of release implies both appre- 
hension and attainment or jndna and karman. The former 
is bhdvana based on the mediate knowledge of the unity with 
Brahman as revealed in the monistic texts like tat tvam asi 
and ahatn brahmdsmi and the latter is the kriyd or the practice 
of nitya-kaman without attachment and the realization that 
Brahman alone is the doer as well as the deed. Before this 
consummation is reached, the seeker after mukti should first 
meditate with bhakti on Hiranyagarbha or the Logos, become 
one with Him, escape from sarnsdra and then finally transcend 
even this limitation and attain mukti. 



CHAPTER III 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIMBARKA 

In a comprehensive edition by Roma Bose of the philosophy 
of Nimbarka called Svabhavika-Bhedabhedavada including 
a translation of his commentary on the Brahma-sutra-s and an 
exposition of his system by comparing it with other schools 
of Vedanta, the author has made a valuable contribution to 
the study ot iJImbarka in particular and Vedanta in general. 

Sridhar Majumdar, in his notable work on the Vedanta 
philosophy, concludes that Nimbarka is the most unbiassed 
of the commentators on the Brahma-sutra-s and that his 
comprehensive system of thought reconciles the transcenden- 
talism of ^amkara with the immanent philosophy of Rama- 
nuja. According to Kokilesvara Sastri, the system of Nim- 
barka is probably based on the tradition of Audulomi for- 
mulated by Bhaskara. V. S. Ghate, in his comparative 
study of the Vedanta, likewise thinks that the Bhodabheda 
of Nimbarka mediating between pluralism and monism is 
the only system that best fits in with the Sutra-s, if they at 
all admit of any such definite formulation. R. G. Bhandarkar, 
in his book on Vaisnavism, thinks that Nimbarka was a 
Trilihga Brahmana born in a village in Andhradesa,^ and 
lived sometime after Ramanuja. In addition to his 
commentary on the Sutra-s^ known as Veddnta-pdrijdtasaurabha, 
which is very concise and non-controversial, he composed 


^ According to another tradition he was born in Vrndavana 
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a small treatise called Daiailoki containing the essentials of 
his system known as Sanatkumara-sampradaya, based largely 
on the teaching of Ramanuja and following a commentary 
or Vrtti written by Au^ulomi.^ These essentials relate to 
the five topics, namely the nature of God, the finite self, 
bhakti, obstacles to it and mukti. Nimbarka holds that 
there are three ultimate categories or reals which are co- 
etemal, namely Brahman or cosmic ruler, cit, the subject 
of experience, and acit, the object of experience, which are 
non-different and different. In his translation of Samkara’s 
commentary on the Veddnta-sutra, I. 4. 21, Thibaut refers 
to the theory advocated by Audulomi as Satysk-bhedavada. 
The finite self is absolutely different from Brahman; but in 
mukti it passes out of the body and becomes one with Brahman. 
Audulomi, Nimbarka and Bhaskara seem to represent three 
different traditions. Audulomi differs from Bhaskaracarya 
because he emphasizes the absolute difference between the 
finite and the infinite in the state of samara, and from 
Nimbarka, owing to his insistence on the non-difference 
between the two in the state of mukti. The philosophy of 
Nimbarka seems to be midway between that of Yadava and 
of Ramanuja. 

According to Nimbarka, the nature of reality or Brah- 
man, both within prapanca and outside it, is both bheda and 
abkeda.^ It is an identity that persists in difference and sustains 
it.* Absolute identity is as unthinkable as absolute difference 
and both are opposed to the Upan4adic spirit which predi- 
cates the equal reality of difference and non-difference. Reality 

^ Vide Brahmavadin, vol. XII, p. 629. 

* sarvabkinnabhinno bhagavdn vasudevo viJvdtmaiva jijildsdvifayab 
(I. 1. 4). 

* brahmdbhinno 'pi kfetrajrlab svasvarupato bhinna eva (II. 1. 22). 
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is the absolute per se, which exists in itself as the self-complete 
and the self-determined. Though out of relation to the 
world, it still enters into relation with it; but it is not a relative 
absolute. The absolute constitutes the relative and is its 
logical prius. Being is the one in the many, like fire and 
its sparks or like water and its ripples; the relation between 
unity and plurality is one of co-existence and not of contra- 
diction.^ The Advaitic theory of pan-illusorincss explains 
away the manyness of reality. Bhaskara’s theory of upadhi-s 
predicates imperfections to the absolute and the Dvaita 
theory posits eternal distinctions and presupposes their ex- 
ternality. The philosophy of Nimbarka is a kind of mono- 
dualism, '.•hiv.ii avoids the perils of radical monism and 
pluralism and preserves the integral experience of Bhedabheda. 
The universal or the whole is immanent in the particular and 
yet remains beyond, without losing its wholeness. 

The distinctions between Nirguna and Saguna Brahman 
do not arise in the system of Nimbarka, as he regards the 
absolute as the universal self which is both transcendental and 
immanent. Negation only denies absolute difference or bare 
otherness, but does not deny difference altogether. Brahman 
has an infinity of auspicious qualities and is entirely fi ee from 
imperfections. Brahman is both static and dynamic. In 
relation to the world, it is active and dynamic, and when 
out of relation to it, it is static and serene. Like the spider 
weaving its own web, the supreme self emanates into the 
manifold and yet exceeds it. Reality is a unity in trinity 
consisting of the jiva or bhoktr or the subject of experience, 
bhogya, the object of experience, and livara, their indwelling 

* avibhdge 'pi semudrataraiigayor ioa suryatatprabkajmr iva tayor vibha- 
gdb syit (II. 1. 13). 
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spirit and controller. In its abheda aspect, it implies the self- 
subsistence or self-i elation (svatantra-sadbhdva) and the bhedd^ 
bheda aspect connotes distinction as well as dependence 
{paratantra-sadbhdva) or niydmyatva. Brahmap is both the 
material cause (updddnakdrana) and the efficient cause {nimitta- 
kdrana) of the universe. The cosmic order is not an illusory 
projection of rndyd^ but the self-actualization of the creative 
potencies {iakti)^ Causality implies transcendence and im- 
manence and neither dominates over nor destroys the other. 
Creation is the unfolding of that which is enfolded. Brahman, 
the iakta^ is the very stuff and substance of the universe of 
mind and matter known as its sakti in a bheddbheda relation. 
There is the creative urge or Sakti at the heart of reality which 
is potential in pralaya and evolves into the whole cosmic 
process or Saktiviksepa. The potency and activity of the 
universe are only the self-differentiations of the Brahman. * 
Cosmic dissolution and evolution are like the closing and 
disclosing of a part of the snake’s body. Brahman, the 
absolute of metaphysics, is the God of religion and He has 
a dual spiritual form of His own, made of beauty and bliss 
called Radha-Krsna. Krsna removes sins^ and draws the 
world to Himself by His beauty. Brahman transforms itself 
into space-time and yet transcends its limitation.^ 

While Ramanuja attributes srsti to the flux of prakrti 
and the kannan of the jiva, Nimbarka traces it to the immanent 

^ kdrydkdrerm brahma parinamaU^ sva-asddhdranaSaktimattvdt 
(II. 1. 23). 

2 sarvajHam sarvaSakti brahma svaSaktivik^eper^ jagaddkdraip svdt- 
mdtuufi parinamayjh avydkrtena svarupena Saktimatd kriimatd parii^tam 
eva bhavati (I. 4. 26). 

’ pdpam kar^ayati rdrm&layatUi kr^ah. 

^ sarDdntarvartinab . . • sthdnato *pi dofdh parasya na (III. 2. 11). 
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iakti of Brahman; but both insist on treating the absolute 
as a personal God. It is also worthy of note that Nimbarka 
interprets what is known as the Pancaratra Adhikarana as 
having no reference to the Pancaratra system but as refuting 
the Sakta school of thought, which refers to blind energy 
and not to Brahman as the supreme cosmic ground.^ 

The finite itself is essentially one with the infinite and 
yet it has a distinct nature of its own. It is an element or 
moment of the absolute though its attributive consciousness is 
all-pervasive. It persists in its own atomic or monadic 
nature both in the empirical and in the emancipated state. 
The jiva is and has consciousness and, like the sun and its 
luminosity, bom the dharma and the dharmin are identical 
and different; there is identity of content between conscious- 
ness and its subject. It has cognition {jndtrtva), conation 
{kartrtva) and feeling [bhoktrtva) as its essential qualities in 
all states.2 The term amiatva adequately expresses the bhedd- 
bheda relation between the finite and the infinite. Brahman 
itself has the amsa or iakti to evolve into the forms of cit and 
acity and the Upanisad says that Brahman is the fishermen, 
the serfs and the knaves. The text really means that the 
jiva depends on God for its life and freedom.^ But this is 
not the spurious pantheism which says that God is equally 
in all things and is ‘ as full and whole in a hair as in the heart ’. 

^ puru^am antarena sakteh sakdsdt jagadutpattyasambhavdt na tat- 
kdranavddo "pi sddhuh (II. 2. 42). Vide Majumdar’s Veddnta Philosophy y 
pp. 281-4. 

* The self is a knower, an active agent and enjoyer and is an 
eternal entity different from acit and its twenty-three evolutes or 
effects. 

* It is atomic though its quality is all-pervasive, and yet it is 
pervaded and controlled by the Lord. 
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No school of Vedantic thought identifies God and the world. 
The finite self is a fact or factor of reality and not a phantom 
of imagination. Bhedabheda does not sacrifice individual 
responsibility absolutely; nor does it accept the individualistic 
ethics of the isolated self.* 

The jiva thus becomes a phase or fragment of the in- 
dwelling spirit, without in any way affecting its infinity. 
The unmanifested becomes the manifest and the universal 
self abides in and as the particular, without being tainted by 
the sins and sufferings of the world of samara. The sun 
shines with its own splendour, though its reflections are affected 
by the agitations of the medium. The sound that arises in 
aka^a does not affect the dkaJa itself; likewise, when the in- 
finite finitizes itself, it is not infected by the imperfections of 
the finite. The inner controller that breathes life into every 
soul is not contaminated by its karman. 

Acit is different from cit and it consists of prakrti with 
its twenty-three categories or effects, aprdkrta or immaterial 
matter and kdla or time. It is co-eternal with Brahman and 
the relation betwee'n the two is bheda and abheda like the 
causal relation and like the coil of the snake. The effect is 
derived from the cause and it depends on it. The snake and 
its coil are one and yet different. Likewise the world of 
nature comes from Brahman and depends on him. The 
relation is natural {svabhdvika) and not aupddhika as in Bhaskara, 
nor illusory as in Saipkara. Prakrti is the place, means and 
object of enjoyment for the bound self and aprdkrta serves 
as the place, means and object of enjoyment for the free self 

^ The state of the jiva being atomic, self-conscious and free 
is essential to it {svdb^doika) and not adventitious {aupddhika) as 
in Bhaskara. 
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in Paramapada. Mundane life is isolated, inadequate and 
transitory. Finitude divides the self from God and thus 
distorts its form; but the finite has the freedom of self- 
transcendence and this freedom is a fact of spiritual life and 
not a dualistic delusion. Owing to its contact with the body, 
the jiva^ which is esentiallv sinless, suffers from the hazards 
of the divided consciousness and wanders in the wilderness 
of samsdra. But the infinite in it creates a divine discontent 
and presses it towards unity. The chief method of attaining 
freedom is then realized as the ceaseless reflection on Brahman 
as the dtman of the jiva^^ not in the sense of absolute identity 
or the inner self or iaririn^ but in the sense of identity in 
difference, i nc monistic text ‘ Thou art That ’ brings out 
the identity or the self-relation of the Isvara and the jlva. 
Though the updsaka^ who thus contemplates Brahman, is 
different from the updsya or object of contemplation, yet the 
subject and the object of contemplation are identical and the 
devotee grows into the unity of the Deity. The finite should 
be infinitized and not vice versa. The particular self (as a 
prapanna) should recognize the all-self as the only saviour 
without a second and realize his own unworthiness and help- 
lessness, and surrender absolutely to His grace. Of the various 
sddhana-s to mukti, prapatti is open to all and it consists of six 
aspects of which the most important is self-surrender to the 
grace of God or Lord Krsna and to the guru. Devotion to 
Radha-Krsna melts the heart and deepens into flaming love. 
Then the Lord of Love reveals his blissful nature to him and 
frees him from the sorrows of sarnsdra. 

According to Nimbarka, the Advaitic distinction between 
the absolute and the spatialized Saguna Brahman, the higher 

^ mumuksum paramapurufok svasya dtmatvena dhyeyah (IV. 1.3). 

11 
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vidvan and the lower vidvan, and kramamukti and jivanmukti 
is unknown to the Jruti-s and the SStra-s. The ideas of gati 
and gantaoya connote the reality of spiritual aspiration and 
attainment and presuppose the existence of the world of 
Brahman as the direct goal of life, as different from that of 
Brahma or the Logos or the first evolute of the infinite. 
Mukti is the infinitizing of the finite in which the finite 
remains without the sense of finitude. Avibhaga is neither 
absorption [layd) nor conjunction {satnyoga). It is not svarU- 
paikya or self-identity, nor vUistaikya or organic insepara- 
bility, nor ekibhdva or oneness with the absolute. It is attain- 
ing brahmabhava or sqyujya in which the mukta grows into the 
likeness of God. It enjoys the bliss of Brahman and is one 
with Him and at the same time as an atomic entity it is 
different from Him; but it involves identity in difference.^ 
It is the realization of Brahman as one in essence and different 
in existence. When we refer to the fullness of the delicious- 
ness of the mango fruit {rasaghanatva) only we do not deny 
its other sensations and the reference to ekarasa or a single 
flavour does not exclude differentiation; it is the identity 
that pervades the particulars and transfigures them. 

Release is a state of self-transcendence in which the 
particular self remains without its particularity. When the 
wheel of karman runs out its course, the freed self emerges 
efiulgently from the body and the summna nadiy which is the 
pathway to the perfect, and is illumined by the grace of the 
indwelling infinite; it then soars through the shining path and 
attains the infinite bliss of Brahman. Its aspiration is now 
changed into atjj^inment. The nature of the destiny of the 
finite self is determined by the nature of the meditation.^ 

^ bhagSvirodhinavibhigenSmdihavati (IV. 4. 4). 

‘ tatkratus tathaioa pri^moti (IV. 3. 14), 
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The worshippers of symbols attain the spatialized infinite; 
hut the seeker of the infinite in the Dvaitidvaita relation 
immediately attains the infinite and His bliss. Brahman is 
blissful and makes the jiva blissful. Like R^anuja, 
Nimbarka recognizes three kinds of jiva-s, namely the firee, 
the freed, and those that are not yet free, and three kinds 
■of acit known as kSla or time, prakrti and fuddha-sattva or acU 
without its mutations. The Nimbarka school of Bhedabheda 
thus appears to have greater affinities to the system of Rama- 
nuja than to the schools of Bhaskara and Yadavaprakaia. 
While Bhaskara insists on the essential unity of fhc jiva and 
Brahman and Yadava treats ISvara and jiva as the two 
essential aspects of the absolute, Nimbarka refers to the 
jiva as a distinct entity that derives its being from Brahman 
and depends on it; and his exposition, therefore, seems to be 
nearer Viiistadvaita than the Bhedabheda of Bhaskara and 
Yadava and the theism of §ri Caitanya. 

Among the other schools of Vedanta which adopted 
Bhedabheda and its language may be mentioned the exposi- 
tion of Kesava and the Acintya Bhedabheda variety of 
Vaisnavite thought. In a learned article on Keiavn, T. R. 
Chintamani points out that he lived later than Bh^kara 
and commented on the Sutras and that, in his philosophic 
position, he was a follower of Bhaskara. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ACINTYA BHEDABHEDA OF 
SRI KRSNA CAITANYA 

The philosophy of Sri Knna Caitanya, born in Navadvipa in 
Bengal, was elaborated by Bala Deva, one of his followers who 
lived in the nineteenth century, in his commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra-s, and is known as Acintya Bhedabheda. It 
consists of four parts known as visaya or subject matter, 
satnbandha or relation between Brahman and jiva, abhidheya 
or means of realizing Brahman and prayojana or supreme 
end of life. Sdstra is the only source of knowing Brahman 
and it includes in addition to the Upanisad-s, the Gita and 
the Sutras, the authority of the Bhagavata. It accepts the 
reality of Brahman, cit and acit and identifies Brahman with 
Bhagavan or Radha-Krsna, as Nimbarka does. Sri Krsna is 
niravayava, without any body made of prakrti, nirguna, free 
from the three gums of prakrti, namely sattva, rajas and tamos 
and is advaya-jndna-tattva or Saguna Brahman, the one supreme 
self with a bewitching spiritual form of unsurpassed beauty. 
He has an infinity of auspicious qualities and iaktis of which 
the chief are para-iakti or svarupa-iakti or apara-iakti or jiia- 
iakti and mdyd-iakti. His apard-iakti and mdyd-iakti constitute 
the world of cit and ocit and with his svarUpa-iakti consisting 
of sarndkini, sarpvit and hlddini, he is and has satya, jHdna 
and dmnda or existence, intelligence and bliss. The powers 
and attributes and form love of Ki^^a are identical 
with Kr?Qa and are co*etemal with Him owing to the identity 
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of substance and attributes. The sun is its luminosity and 
yet it has luminosity as its quality ; the serpent is its coils 
and the substance of the quality. Existence and essence are 
identical and yet they are different and likewise dehin and 
deha or the self and its body are one. These analogies illustrate 
the truth that Sri Krsna is himself his iakti-Sy qualities and 
form and yet different from them. 

Sri Krsna with his para-sakti is transcendental ly perfect 
and as jiva-iakti^ and mayd-iakti or the immanent cause 
becomes the plurality jiva-s and the pluralistic world. As 
the effects of His iaktiy they are one with Him or abheda and 
as creatures which are finite and imperfect they are different 
from Him. He is nirvisesa in the potential or causal state 
and savisesa in the effected or actualized state and the two 
are bheddbheda. Krsna and Radha are dual and distinct as 
the lover and the beloved and yet are non-dual in their 
essence. Love cannot exist by itself as a secondless one and 
it necessarily presupposes duality and otherness and at the 
•same time it cannot bear separateness; it fulfils itself in unitive 
experience. Love is blissful in separation and bliss itself in 
union. Krsna cannot exist without Radha and yet he is 
Radha as Radha-Krsna. Moonlight is delightful and the 
delight is not the moon itself as nirgundy nor is the light a 
prabhd itself as mere gum without the guniriy but it is moonlight 
as guni~guna. Likewise Knna is bliss and blissful and realizes 
Himself in His eternal ‘ other The world is krsna-lild 
or the sport of love and it is born in and sustained by bliss. 
It is a strange dialectic of love in which love goes out of itself 
and thus realizes itself. It is the metaphysical problem of 

^ For details see The Philosdpi^ of Vaisnavite Religion by G. N. 
Mallick. 
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the one and the many restated in terms of aesthetics ; it identifies 
Brahman the absolute of metaphysics with Kf^^a the Lord of 
beauty and bliss, sporting eternally with His creation. The 
relation or satpbandha between Kr^^a and His qualities, 
potencies and vigraha, between Himself and Ridh& and finally 
between Himself and the finite selves is bhedabheda. That they 
co>exist is a fact but how they co-exist is a holy mystery. The 
philosophy of Bhedabheda is thus an explanation of the in- 
e]q»licable; it is a concept of the inconceivable or acintya- 
premabhakti or intense love as the chief means of attaining the 
bliss of Kfsna. It varies in intensity from ianti-rati or the joy 
of spiritual peace, da^a-rati or the joy of serving the Lord, 
sakkya-rati, the delight of fellowship with the Lord, vatsalya- 
rati or the delight of overflowing affection to madana-rati or 
the bliss of divine Communion experienced by Radha in 
Rasalila. It is called mahdbhava or the supreme mode of 
armraga or irrepressible longing for the Lord and is the con- 
summation of the other bhdva-s. Bhakti develops from 
meditation, reverence and fellowship to the intimacy of 
communion. Knna abandons his omnipotence and longs for 
imion with the beloved whom He regards as His self. By 
His hlddini-iakti or bliss he imparts His bliss to the bhakta 
and the lover and the beloved are immersed in immortal bliss. 
The potency of bliss is transmuted into the bliss itself in 
which power expires in enjoyment. This exalted state of 
religion or mysticism is the prqyojana or supreme end of life 
and it is the true meaning of mukti or liberation. The jiva 
becomes one with the Lord and in the state of God-intoxi- 
cation, he may feel * I am He ’, and even omit his karman-s. 
But love is a dual-|ion-dua^|elation and in mystic rapture 
the two remain as two beingi^R in bliss the sense of two-ness 
is dissolved and it is amoral and alogical. 



CHAPTER V 


SAKTAISM 

Sir John Woodroffe, in his masterly edition of the Mahd- 
nirvd^atantra and other critical expositions of l§akta philosophy, 
has done a signal service to this much-neglected aspect of 
Indian thought. Pramathanath Mukhopadhyaya deals with 
the fundamentals of Saktaism in his terse work, Introduction 
to Vedanta Philosophy. The following summary of its essential 
features suggests its affinities to the realistic idealism of Bheda- 
bheda, mainly from the point of view of Yadava. Though 
the Vedanta is the only source of spiritual truths on account 
of its freedom from mistake, error and deceit, the non-dualistic 
sddhana-s of tantra or dgama based on the saving grace of the 
guru alone can remedy the maladies wrought by the confusions 
and corruptions of kali. In seeking the unity-consciousness, 
the relation with the guru cannot be explained away as a 
mere illusory ‘ other The theory of biva-sakti as t e indivi- 
sible aspect of reality claims to harmonize the demands of 
both monism and dualism. As there can be no ‘ unity 
without the universe ’, the dualistic world is but a dynamic 
expression of pure consciousness. 

The starting point of Saktaism is the recognition of the 
fact of integral intuition, of which thought and things are 
segments or aspects and its method is therefore both realistic 
and idealistic. The integral experience of reality is alogical 
and every concept is not intuition itsel The alogical whole 
becomes the logical whole or the one in the many. From 
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the standpoint of the whole, experience is being and the 
whole in its wholeness is alogical; but it includes and exceeds 
the experience of the centres or sections. The many is in 
the one and comes out of the one. Brahman, mdya, the self 
and the world are the main categories of Vedantic thought. 
Brahman is the alogical fact. Logically it is the continuum- 
point or Paramatman. Mdya is not the counterfeit Brahman, 
but the measuring stress which makes the infinite finite and 
constitutes the manifold of centres. The whole of intuition 
evolves into a logical order and there is a counter-activity to 
regain the original state alogically. All things, when strained, 
react and exhibit a stress to remove the strain and expand 
into the infinite. 

According to ^aktaism, mdydvdda wrongly derives its 
theory' of knowledge from its ontology of pure consciousness 
and pan-illusoriness. The whole of intuition is undefined 
and unmeasured and mdyd or iakti is the measuring or finitizing 
principle inherent and immanent in the fact. Experience 
is and changes. Being-experience as cause and being- 
experience as effect, in their universal and particular aspects 
are known as Karana' Brahman and Karya Brahman. It 
is Being that becomes. The stress or sakti is the dynamic 
aspect of Brahman as distinguished from §iva, the static 
aspect. Brahman, by its own immanent power or as piower, 
evolves the universe of name and form. The impersonal or 
nirguTia personalizes itself in the interests of the sddhaka or 
the seeker-after and Saguna Brahman is therefore not an 
illusory projection of the absolute. Like milk and its white- 
ness, the snake and its zigzag movement, the absolute is both 
impersonal and personal or the one and the many. The 
whole is both being-stress and becoming-stress and the whole 
or pOr^ never loses its wholeness in the process of its becoming. 
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Change and no change [ksara and aksara) are the two poles 
or aspects of Brahman. The alogical fact becomes the logical 
continuum-point. The absolute posits itself as the continuum- 
point; it is both natura naturans and nature naturata. From 
one aspect or pole it is bhuman or the infinite; from another 
it is alpa or the infinitesimal. The continuum posits itself 
as the point without ceasing to be the continuum. The whole 
is the part and yet the whole. The continuum condenses or 
involves into the point and the point evolves or swells into 
the all. The ‘ all ’ form becomes the ‘ each ’ form and the 
‘ each ’ form becomes the ‘ all ’ form. The continuum-point^ 
is the precondition of mdyd and its contracting principles 
of time-space and is therefore its master. It is the antarydmin 
or inner ruler and each centre is of the essence of the whole 
and the whole cosmic cycle of the continuum-point is the 
spontaneous joy-sport or the lild of Isvara or Prajapati. 
Saktavada thus does not favour vivaria^ but asserts the reality 
of the finitizing power of the infinite. What is here is also 
yonder and it is illogical to say that the cosmos is a mere 
kalpand or mental creation. The one differentiates itself 
into the many and becomes the manifold. 

The finitizing principle or power is in the infir le and 
of the infinite; it determines what is undetermined. The 
logical order lives, moves and has its being in the alogical 
or the intuition. The measuring stress constitutes the 
manifold of centres whose varied apparatus is developed by 
karman. The seamless undivided continuum of being evolves 
by its own stress into the universe of veiling and moving 

^ The mathematical way of explaining metaphysics is suggestive 
but not spiritually satisfying. The terms anda and pinda^ ndda and 
bindu are more familiar than ‘ continuum and point,’ or plus- 
sign and minus-sign. 
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centres and yet remains veilless and strainless. Each centre 
is in and of the experience — whole and not a figment thereof 
and this view avoids solipsism. It is a sea broken into a 
complexity of waves and foam. I, as a particular centre, 
make a cross-section of the universe and there is no disparity 
between myself and the all-self. Brahman is bindu or point. 
The continuum is the point and the point is the continuum. 
There are four factors in cxp>erience: (i) the whole or pun^a, 
(ii) the ether of pure consciousness, (iii) the stress evolving 
the fact, and (iv) the world of concrete particulars. Every 
centre, whether it is a crystal, cell or self, is the continuum- 
point, at a certain phase of stressing and straining. In the 
measuring principle of mdyd there is an ascending series 
starting with the dewdrop and ending with the highest 
divinity in which nothing is veiled, but all is revealed. The 
great ether of the continuum and the little ether of the 
point are one, the all-self and self are one. In the unity 
and continuity of life, there is no gap anywhere and even 
the so-called inert matter is animated. Sakti sleeps in matter, 
dreams in the animal and wakes up in man. Whether it 
is dormant, dim or distinct, consciousness is the same in all 
beings; what is comatose in tdmasic matter becomes cosmic 
in samddhi. From the post to Purusottama, there is the same 
unity and continuity of consciousness. 

As the phenomenal self, each centre is a phase of the 
continuum-point partially determined and is partly a minus 
sign. The Brahman with the plus sign is the continuum 
and that with the minus sign is the point and updsand or 
worship is the change of the minus sign into the plus sign 
or the part into t|ie whole. Toga is the realization of the 
whole of what is pragmatically a part. The point is the 
continuum as it is big with l§iva-^akti and even a block of 
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stone is a little Brahman. There is infinite power, the serpent 
power coiled up even in the grain of dust; and a centre can 
be en rapport with the continuum-point and intuition, the 
escape from the net of cosmic determination, is the return 
back of logicality into alogicality. The dust can become 
deity. The logical whole is immanent in the intuitive whole. 
Brahman is really the unmeasured ocean of being-power 
in which all polarities meet. But logically the continuum- 
point is the highest being-concept which is perfectly true, 
good and beautiful and this power is only defined but not 
divided. Brahman is both the seamless whole and the point- 
whole. The MdianirvSna says that the end and aim of life 
is the realization of Siva-^akti enshrined in the Upanisadic, 

‘ All this is Brahman ’. According to Sir John Woodroffe, 
the identity consciousness got by the elimination of difference 
is bare negation which annoys the vital western mind. 
Instead of repeating the formula that the world is fictitious 
and samsdra hideous, the sddhaka should seek Brahman in 
all things and regard samsdra as the stairway to salvation. 
The Vedantin realizes the unity of Brahman and sees the 
self in all things and loves all nature. Mdydvdda emohasizes 
the continuum and regards the centre as a seamless < tpanse 
without any form or feature but it sacrifices the all-whole. 
It is the all which is nothing at all. Ramanuja regards the 
indeterminate as a hypostatized abstraction and lays stress 
on the point as a separate personality; but pure consciousness 
is a real experience. These categories of the one and the 
many only define the indefinable and alogicad Brahman. The 
alogical exceeds the logical categories but does not exclude 
them and the polarities of dust and deity are essentially 
Brahman. This is the main axis of * '^pani^dic thought 
and it is more satisfying than the pan-illusoriness of the 
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Mayavadin and the pan-realism of the theists and has affinities 
with Bhedabheda. The alogical and the logical, the conti- 
nuum and the points, the all-form and the each-form and 
the impersonal and the personal are aspects of the same 
reality which is Bhedabheda. Siva-fakti is one reality; as 
3iva, it is abkeda and as Sakti, it is bheda. 



CHAPTER VI 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE SOTRA-S 

The varieties of Vedantic thought may be examined with a 
view to determining whether Bhedabheda is a faithful systema- 
tization of the Jruti and the Sutras. The founder of every 
siddhdnta claims the authority of immemorial tradition and 
shows his genius for argumentation and philosophic insight. 
Each acdi^'a appeals to the same iruti and the Sutras as the 
source and authority of his line of reasoning and the diver- 
gence of opinion especially on the problem of the nature 
of the absolute and its relation to the finite self is so marked 
that it is difficult for a layman, who has not intuited the soul 
of each system, to decide as to who is the most reliable ex- 
positor of the Upanisad-s. $atnkara’s system of Advaita is 
the earliest and the most popular exposition of the Sutras 
and is often identified with the Vedanta philosop' y itself. 
The Bhdsya of Bhaskara, and not the Sribhdsya as fhibaut 
says, appears to be the oldest commentary extant, next to 
Saipkara’s, and it was certainly written long before the time 
of Ramanuja. The Sutras themse'ves discuss the opinions of 
the ancient leaders of Vedantic thought like Asmarathya, 
Au^ulomi, Kaiakrtsna, Jaimini and Badari {vide I. 4. 20, 22 ; 
IV. 3. 6-14; IV. 4. 5-7). Samkara seems to accept the 
tradition of Badari. Yadava follows Asmarathya; and 
Thibaut remarb that Saipkara is not particularly anxious to 
strengthen his own case by appeals to ancient authorities 
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{vide introduction, Veddnta-sutra-s, p. 20). Ramanuja claims 
to represent the teaching of Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramida 
and other ancient teachers who had already commented on 
the Sutras. The commentary of Yadavaprak^a is not extant 
or available, but there are references to his views in the Sri- 
bhdsya and the Vtddrthasarngraha of Ramanuja and the works 
of Vedanta Deiika. It is of profound interest to inquire 
into the systems of Samkara, Ramanuja and the Bhedabheda* 
vadin-s and determine their relative values. Thibaut has 
already attempted this method of critical investigation in 
his introduction to the translation of Samkarabhdsya though he 
refers only to Samkara and Ramanuja. 

The main teaching of l^amkara, the best>known expositor 
of the Vedantic doctrine, is summed up in the four key- 
concepts of Advaita, Nirguna Brahman, vivartavdda, jndna- 
yoga and jivanmukti. Brahman is the sat without a second, 
the absolute without any determination. Brahman may be 
defined as sat, cit and dnanda in a negative way. The absolute 
is affirmed by the denial of the relative ; but it is really inde- 
finable. The world is a riddle of contradictions and is a 
projection of mdyd of the principle of illusion. The finite 
self or the jiva is a reflection of Brahman in mdyd in its indi- 
viduated form of avidyd. But from the empirical point of 
view, the reality of Sagupa Brahman and the world is re- 
cognized and when the mind is purified by karman and bhakti, 
the mumuksu is initiated into the identity of jiva and livara 
and then he has an intuition of the absolute, here and now, 
and attains jivanmukti. Saipkara’s exposition is claimed by 
his followers to prove the orthodox view of the Upanisad-> 
beyond any doubt and dispute and shown on specu- 
lative ground to be the only doctrine agreeing with 
tradition. 
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But Ramanuja repudiates- all the four theories and 
upholds the truths of Sagu^a Brahman, Satkaryavada, hhakti 
and videhamukti. The SBtra-s, in Ramanuja’s opinion, do 
not set forth the distinction of two Brahman-s, they do not 
hold the doctrine of mqya, and they do not proclaim the 
identity of jiva and livara. Brahman is the single and 
supreme personality with an infinity of perfections and, by 
His redemptive will. He differentiates Himself into the 
manifold of dt and adt. The manifold is eternal but not 
external to God. The jiva is an attribute or prakdra of the 
absolute or the supreme Self which sustains and controls the 
finite self and is its ultimate ground as well as its goal. By 
ceaseless devotion to God and absolute surrender to His will, 
the jiva offisrs itself to the grace of Gk>d, loses its sense of 
separateness and is overwhelmed with the immortal bliss of 
divine communion. There is thus an unbridgeable gulf be- 
tween the monistic systems of &iqikara and Ramanuja. 
In Ramanuja’s system of Viii^t^vaita, the absolute is identi- 
fied with the personal God. The finite self is not a fiction 
but a persistent personality; and release is secured, not by 
an immediate intuition of the absolute, here and now, but 
a gradual attainment of the positive bliss of the v orld of 
Brahman, by absolute self-gift and devotion. But Bhuskara’s 
monism comes midway between the two, both in point of 
time and value. Bhaskara is at one with Ramanuja in his 
criticism of Nirgui^a Brahman, mdydvdda and jivanmukti. 
But there is an essential difference between the two in their 
constructive philosophy. Bhaskara’s principle of Bheda- 
bheda is quite different from the aprthaksiddha theory of the 
absolute as expounded by Ramanuja. According to the 
former, Sagu^a Brahman is the supr«'rae self with meta- 
physical and moral perfections but without any spiritual or 
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aprakrta form. But Ramanuja defines Saguna Brahman as 
the supreme Lord with an infinity of perfections and with 
a radiant transcendent form and a world of His own. Rama- 
nuja denies the divine emanation of the world process and 
attributes the evils and imperfections of life to the karman- 
ridden jtva. He is as emphatic as Bhaskara in the insistence 
on duty and detachment. Though karma-yoga is, on the whole, 
subordinated to bhakti-yoga, there is no contradiction between 
the two. Bhaskara is perhaps more vehement than Ramanuja 
in the denunciation of jivanmukti. But his distinction between 
sadyomukti and kramamukti shows his monistic leanings. The 
other Bhedabhedav^in-s posit the principle of identity and 
difference and insist on treating them as equal movements 
of reality.^ Before arriving at a final estimate of Bhedabhcda, 
we may examine a few leading and typical topics of the 
Sutras which reveal the essential difference among these 
Vedantin-s and yet lend support to the view that the Sutrakara 
himself was a Bhedabhedavadin. 

The Adhikarana-s or the topics in the Sutras take up a 
certain Upanisadic text and discuss its meaning and purpose; 
and l^aipkara, the Bhedabhedavadin-s and Ramanuja invari- 
ably select the same texts though their expositions are entirely 
divergent. In commenting on the first four Sutras and com- 
bating the conclusions of Mimamsa, each philosopher furnishes 
the keynote of his own system. !§amkara thinks that the 
Vedanta teaches the knowledge of absolute identity by the 
sublation of the finite. According to Ramanuja, the Vedanta 
teaches that the highest end of man is the attainment of 
Brahman with boundless bliss and other perfections. But 

^ Vide pp. 144-5 above for a comparison of the systems of 
Bhaskara and Yadava. 
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Bhaskara and others are equally certain that the Vedanta teaches 
the doctrine of Bhedabheda. The whole of the first chapter 
is devoted to the definition of Brahman as the supreme ground 
of the world-process. The second Sutray which deals with 
this question, refers, according to Samkara, to Saguna 
Brahman. But Ramanuja and the Bhedabhedavadin-s deny 
the distinction between Saguna Brahman and Nirguna 
Brahman and point out that it is a direct reference to the 
absolute as the personal God. V. S. Ghate agrees with 
Thibaut in his opinion that the definition of Brahman given 
at the very outset of the Sutras refutes the doctrine of Samkara. 
To Sarpkara, the Sat without a second is the absolute that is 
devoid of all determination. But the other two interpret 
it as Sagniir- T^rahman or the determinate. 

The Anandamayadhikarana (I. 1. 12-19), according to 
Samkara, raises the problem whether Brahman is really 
saguna or nirguna, Samkara, with his metaphysical formula 
that determination is negation, concludes that the absolute 
is the indeterminate and the logical and that anandamaya is 
only the appearance of the absolute. The Sutras convey 
the idea of Savi^esa Brahman as opposed to Nirv^isesa Brahman. 
Therefore, the other Vedantin-s deny this distinction between 
the logical and the alogical and uphold the adjecth ' theory 
that Brahman is both bliss and the blissful [ananda and dnanda- 
maya). Deussen thinks that the term anandamaya indicates 
the fullness of the bliss of Brahman and not its inmost shell 
or koiay that Samkara first gives Badarayana’s interpretation 
that the anandamaya is Brahman and then rejects it and that 
the latter view may be an interpolation. Thibaut is of opinion 
that Samkara’s view is a very forced explanation and rebuts 
Deussen’s theory of interpolation. The relation between 
the finite and the infinite is discusscu and determined in 
12 
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I. 4. 20-22. The Sutrakara considers the view of A^marathya, 
Au^ulomi and Kaiakrtsna and regards the theory of K^a- 
krtsna, namely avasthiteh as the siddhdnta or conclusion. 
$aipkara interprets the term as absolute identity, and, accord- 
ing to Thibaut, identifies the opinions of A^marathya and 
Audulomi with Bhedabheda-vada and satyabhedaoada respec- 
tively; but this identity is questioned by others. Deussen 
thinks that Aimarathya and Audulomi represent the exoteric 
understanding while K^akrtsna states the esoteric view of 
Saipkara. Ramanuja reads it as the relation of soul and 
body {iarira-ianri-samhandha)y Bhaskara as essential unity 
and Y^avaprakasa and Nimbarka in terms of bhedabheda. 
Sutra II. 1. 14 states the Vedantic view of cosmology and the 
causal relation in terms of non-difference {ananyatva). To 
^amkara, cause connotes the self-identity of the absolute 
and the effect is its illusory projection due to avidyd. Rama- 
nuja interprets causality in terms of immanent unity, organic 
inseparability and personal identity. Brahman with cit 
and acit as its prakdra-s or modes in the subtle causal state is the 
same as Brahman with the same modes in the effected state 
and there is personal identity in the two conditions and 
contexts. Bh^kara thinks that Brahman influenced by the 
upddki-s, differentiates by his parindmaiakti into the finite 
selves and the world of nature. Nimbarka says that the effect 
is both different and non-different from the cause. The 
world of cit and acit is a real transformation or parir^ma of 
Brahman and his potency. Bh^kara, Yadava and Nimbarka 
regard the term parir^dma as an adequate explanation of 
bheddbheda. All these Vedantin-s agree in repudiating the 
distinction made by ^aipkara between vivartaodda and pari^dma- 
vdda and adopt par^^amaodda as the only consistent conclusion 
of Vedwtic cosmology. Creation is a case of pari^dma or 
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vikdra and not vivarta. The analogy of clay and its products, 
of thread and cloth, fully brings out the truth of the 
unity of the creational or the self-manifesting power of 
God. 

Section II. 2. 42-45 refers to the doctrine of the pdheardtra 
of the Bhagavata-s. Samkara refutes the account of the 
finite self given therein as a form of emanationism which 
denies the eternity of the self. Bhaskara has generally no 
objection to it except to its theory of creationism. Rama- 
nuja defends it in terms of the doctrine of divine incarnation. 
Nimbarka treats the whole as a criticism of the Sakta doctrine, 
in which creation is traced to sakti^ external to Is vara. 
Baladeva accepts the i^akta view, if it refers to the spiritual 
body of the Lord. But mere energy has no self-directive 
power of its own. II. 3 refers to the nature of the finite 
self and its exact relation to the infinite. Samkara regards 
the finite as a reflection or appearance of the absolute and 
traces its atomic Character {anutva) and cognition-activity to 
buddhi or the false limiting adjunct of avidyd. But the other 
commentators insist on the distinctness and distinctions 
relating to finite experience (cf. I. 2. 8) and assert that the 
roots of our being are in the infinite. The term amia is 
explained away by Samkara as amsa iva. The self seems to 
be a part of Brahman and is not really so. Ramanuja rejects 
the theory of ‘ as-if ’ and explains the term in the light of 
his doctrine of aprthaksiddha-visesana according to which the 
finite is an essential attribute or prakdra of livara. To 
Bhaskara individuation is formal distinctness and it is due 
not to avidyd but to upddhi-s or real limiting adjuncts. But 
Yadava and Nimbarka combine diversity with unity and 
regard the self as essentially different from, and, at the same 
time, identical with the infinite. 
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In III. 2. 3 occurs the baffling word mayamatra. I§aipkara 
explains it in the light of the theory of pan>illusoriness and 
degrees of reality. Bhaskara attributes the dream world 
to the upadhi-nAAea jtva and the objective world to I^vara. 
To Ram^uja the dream state is a real world though it is 
not the world which is common to all of us, and the dream 
experience is conditioned morally by the karman of each 
individual and reveals the wonderful powers of God who 
dispenses justice according to each man’s karman. Yadava 
and Nimbarka also reject the theory of illusion and sublation 
and give a realistic interpretation of the phenomenon very 
much like that of Ram^uja. The famous Ubhayalinga 
Adhikarana, III. 2. 11-31, discusses the nature of Brahman 
as the object of meditation. Samkara seeks in this section 
his authority for the distinction between the personal God or 
Saguna Brahman of the vydvaharika state and the Nirguna 
Brahman or the absolute of the paramarthika state. The 
negative judgment {neti neti) denies the relative and affirms 
the transcendental. The absolute is beyond predication and 
it is the intuitional highest and the alogical. But Ramanuja 
gives a moral meaning to the negative judgment and re- 
pudiates the distinction between the metaphysical highest 
and the mcditational highest. It would be idle to affirm the 
qualities of Brahman with a view to denying them. Brahman 
has an infinity of perfections without the slightest trace of 
error, evil or imperfection. To Bhaskara, Brahman is with- 
out form, but not without attributes. Nimbarka employs his 
theory of Bbedabheda and ascribes a twofold nature to 
Brahman, namely the static aspect of transcendence and the 
dynamic aspect of immanence. III. 2. 27-30 is said to define 
the nature of the relation between Brahman and acit or the 
world of nature. To Saipkara nature is rooted in contradiction, 
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and is therefore a perversion of reality. To Ramanuja^ 
with his theory of Sarira-ianri-sambandha^ it is a living garment 
of God. To the fihedabheda Vedantin-s, the analogies 
employed by the Sutrakara in the context, namely the relation 
of he snake and its coils, and of light and its luminosity, 
adequately express the eternal and essential relation of dif- 
ference and non-difference between Brahman and acit and 
at the same time bring out the transcendental perfection of 
Brahman. III. 3., dealing with the sddhana or the means 
of attainment of Brahman, examines in detail the various 
kinds of meditations on Brahman and concludes that their 
goal IS the same. V. S. Ghate thinks that the whole question 
dealt with so exhaustively is out of place from Samkara’s 
ultimate point of view. Samkara distinguishes between 
aparavidyd and paravidyd, kramamukti and jivanmukti and concludes 
that the highest freedom is the apprehension of the self- 
identical absolute, here and now. But the other Vedantin-s 
deny this distinction between two kinds of vidyd and vidvdn 
and repudiate the theory of jivanmukti. The meditation on 
Brahman as the self is explained by each in the light of his 
own siddhdnta. Interpreting the well-known term avibhdga 
used by the Sutrakara to define the content of muktiy " imkara 
says it is svarupaikya or the absolute identity of jiva and Isvara; 
Ramanuja, viiistaikya or organic inseparability; Bhaskara, 
tkibhdva or the unity of the absolute, and the other Bheda- 
bhedavadin-s define it as both identity and difference, natural 
(svdbhdvika) or inconceivable (acintya). This idea of unity 
in difference is fatal to both monistic self-identity and pluralistic 
externality. The Sutrakara then discusses the question 
whether mukti is immediate or mediate. Is it the metaph\ sical 
knowledge of the self-identical absolute by the negation of 
ihe phenomenal and the fictitious, or is it a progressive 
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realization of the absolute beyond the sartisdraineafdala or the 
world of space-time-causality? Samkara, following fiadari, 
thinks that the terms gati and gantai^a apply only to Karya 
Brahman or the spatialized infinite in a pluralistic scheme 
and not to the infinite which transcends all categories. Mukti 
is immediate and not a far-off divine event. Even the true 
infinite is only a finite, and therefore the absolute cannot be 
identified with the world of Brahman. Eternity is really 
timelessness and not a future perfection involving historic 
progress. The idea of fruition is the figment of false knowl- 
edge and is opposed to the self-identity of Brahman. But 
the other Vedantin-s treat Badari’s view as the earlier or the 
prima facie doctrine and insist on the subject-object distinction 
between Brahman and the jiva as the updsya and updsaka or 
the prdpya and prdpaka, spiritual realization as both an appre- 
hension and attainment and mukti as freedom from embodiment 
and not freedom in embodiment. To Ramanuja, the absolute 
exists in an aprdkrta world where space-time is under the form 
of eternity. But he does not accept Bhaskara’s idea that the 
four Sutras preceding the last one define the theistic view 
and his distinction between sadyomukti or immediate attain- 
ment of the infinite and kramamukti through the world of 
Karya Brahman. 

The term ekibhdva used by Bhaskara connotes the ascent 
to the absolute and the apprehension of unity beyond the 
sphere of sarnsdra. The finite self is not a single individuality 
unrelated to other selves, but is an integral element of the 
cosmic whole, which is the common theatre of its transmigrat- 
ing life, and it is only when the sphere of sarnsdra is fully 
transcended by the attainment of the boundless bliss of 
Brahman that mukti becomes the highest consummation of 
the spiritual life. Yadava and Nimbuka also conclude that 
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mukti is the upward striving of the self to the absolute and the 
realization of its essential and eternal unity as well as distinct- 
ness. But Samkara treats the last Sutra ‘ from whence there 
is no return ’ as referring to the lower vidvdn who is only on 
the path to perfection or Brahma and not to the eternally ex- 
istent Brahman. True mukti is nirvana^ which is Nirguna Brah- 
man eternally self-realized and not something to be attained. 

V. S. Ghate, in his comparative study of the varieties 
of Vedantic thought, thinks that the doctrine of Samkara, 
as deduced from the Sutras^ is out of court, whatever be its 
value as a philosophic system and that the theory of the 
Sutras likewise does not support the principle of aprtkak^ 
siddha-visesana and of pdneardtra as held by Ramanuja. He 
concludes that the Sutras are not aware of the dogmas of 
the later Vedantic schools and that the system of the Sutras^ 
if they have any system at all, can only be of the Bhedabheda 
type which affirms the equal reality of bheda and abheda. 
The vague terms employed by the Sutrakara in all crucial 
questions like avasthiteh^ anariyatva, amsa^ ubhayalingay avibhdga 
and avirodha appropriately bring out the truths of the Bheda- 
bheda theory alone and the simile of the serpent and its 
coils used in expounding the relation between the afinite 
and the finite exactly fits in with this doctrine. The Bheda- 
bhedavadin-s come to the same conclusion but on different 
grounds. They reject the modern historic view that the 
Sutras mark a transition from the want of system in the sruti 
to the systematization of the later schools and, following the 
tradition that the sruti is the word of God and that the Sutras 
only make explicit what is implicit in sruti^ conclude that their 
theory hits the intention of the Sutrakara. 

The comparative study of the differ v it schools of Bheda- 
bheda before Ramanuja and after him enables us to think that 
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these agree in their criticism of Samkara but dilfer in their 
doctrinal details. The Bhedabheda schools after Ramanuja 
belong to Vaisnavism and being closely allied to Visistadvaitic 
philosophy they are worthy of comparative and critical study. 
The Svabhavika Bhedabheda-vada of Nimbarka has close 
affinities with the Acintya Bhedabhedavada of Caitanya. 
Both affirm the reality of bheda and abheda as the essential 
and eternal relation between Brahman, on the one hand, and 
cit and acit^ on the other. But, while Nimbarka defines the 
relation as natural and intelligible, Caitanya believes it is 
acintya or inexplicable and attributes it to the inscrutable will 
of the Lord. To both, Brahman is Radhakrsna, but Caitanya, 
unlike Nimbarka, thinks that the Lord is identical with His 
attributes, powers and spiritual body. Both insist on piema 
bhakti or intimate love to God as the means to salvation and 
the need for God’s grace. Unlike Bhaskara and Yadava 
they regard karman as a means to mukii and not as a sddhana 
equal to jndna, Caitanya is more mystical than Nimbarka 
as his mathurabhdva leads to God-intoxication and the bliss 
of divine communion. . 

Visisladvaita as a philosophy of Vaisnavism was formu- 
lated and not founded by Ramanuja and he lived earlier than 
Nimbarka and Caitanya. Its theory of the relation between 
Brahman and cit and acit in terms of iaririn and sarira is 
mainly based on the Upanisadic teaching of Brahman as the 
antarydmin of cit and acit or their Inner Ruler Immortal. The 
Brahma^sutras are therefore known as the Sdriraka-idstra and 
its solution of the conflicts between monism and pluralism 
in terms of the Visistadvaitic theory of iaririn and iarira is dif- 
ferent from the Bhedfibheda-vada of Nimbarka and Caitanya 
with which it has more affinities than the earlier schools of 
Bhaskara and Yadava. It holds that Brahman is Narayana 
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and Sri existing in five forms for the redemption of all jiva-s 
and by means of bhakti, the mumukm can attain the world of 
Brahman and enjoy the bliss of divine communion. The 
finite self is not a mere attribute or mode of Brahman nor a 
manifestation of divine iakti. It is an eternal entity but it is 
not external to the Lord, its inner self. The bhakta thirsts 
for God, his very self, and God thirsts for the bhakta^ His 
very self, and in mukti they are reunited. Though dual in 
their existence, they become one in blissful experience.^ 


^ Roma Bose in her admirable work on Nimbark-* has to 
some extent missed the central teaching of Visistadvaita .- aich is 
often wrongly rendered in English as qualified or adjectival 
monism. Cit and acit are not mere attributes or adjectives of 
Brahman but are both modes and monads. It is not true to say 
that Ramanuja has referred to Visnu and not to Krsna as his 
commentary on the Gita is a dedication to Him. It is equally 
unfair to him to state that he meant by bhaktiy updsana as a distant 
relation of reverence, while Nimbarka and Gaitanya identified 
it with intense love or preman. The view that Visistadvaita is 
Bhedabheda in a roundabout way is not so plausible as the 
opposite view that Bhedabheda is to be rciiiterpreted as Visista- 
dvaita (vol. Ill, pp. 113, 250). 



CHAPTER VII 


MODERN INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
VEDANTA 

Though the Vedantic systems have a well-marked individ- 
uality of their own, we find a blending of the boundary lines 
in their presentations by modem writers and it is of profound 
interest to a student of Bhedabheda to trace its unconscious 
influence in their works. We may select Prof. Deussen, 
Thibaut and Dr. Radhakrishnan as the representatives of the 
types of modem Vedantic interpreters, who based their methods 
on logical clearness, critical study and the canons of philo- 
sophical exposition, without being bound by literalism and 
scholastic presuppositions. Deussen detects two parallel but 
necessarily contradictory forms, namely the exoteric, and the 
esoteric, in the various provinces of the Vedanta or Advaita 
like theology, cosmology and the doctrine of mukti. Exoteric 
Vedanta refers to the aparavidya or the theology of Saguna 
Brahman, empirical reality {vyavahdra-satya) and krama-mukti. 
But esoteric Vedanta is the supreme knowledge (paravidyd) 
or the philosophy of the absolute or Nirguna Brahman, 
transcendental reality (pdramdrthika-satya) and jivanmukti. The 
exoteric gives an empirical dress and colouring to the meta- 
physics of Vedanta and is a concession to the popular conscious- 
ness affected by midyd or its innate realism. As l§atpkara 
did not, owing to his theological training and faith in the 
letter of the Veda, attain the clearness of this distinction, 
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Deussen, in the interests of the inner necessity of logical^ 
philosophical and historic criticism, feels justified in making 
explicit what is implicit in the teaching of Samkara with a 
view to indicating whether their originator lags behind the 
full scope of his thoughts. The Vedantin has a highly deve- 
loped taste for dialectic disputation finding a pro and contra 
for every question, but totally lacks a feeling for aesthetic 
form and drifts without a true insight into the systematic 
connection of his ideas. The Vedantic absolute is the self- 
existent consciousness without any empirical or finite content^ 
and liberation or mukti is a return into being or Brahman as 
the inmost essence of the soul. But Deussen does not agree 
with the view that the absolute as the basis of being is the 
seer of seeing or the subject of experience beyond the subject- 
object relation. The interpretation of dnandamaya as the 
inmost shell of Brahman is, according to Deussen, a later 
interpolation opposed to the text of the Upanisad and the 
teachings of Badarayana. This reminds us of the similar 
criticism by Bhaskara that the treatment of Brahman as 
dnanda and not dnandin is a mutilation of the iruii and the 
Sutras. The Ubhayalihga Adhikarana brings out the anti- 
thesis between the absolute of metaphysics and the personal 
god of popular theology. The jhdnin or the metaphysician 
seeks the one by sublating the many, but the upasaka, who 
is on the empirical or lower level, personifies and phenomcnal- 
izes the absolute, and worships the presentational forms. 
Deussen holds that Samkara does not draw these sharp 
distinctions and that he confuses the contraries. 

In explaining Vedantic cosmology^ Deussen thinks that 
the upddhis caused by avidyd are the apparent individualizing 
determinations of Brahman, consisting of the objects of the 
outer world, the body, the indriyaSy the prdnas and the manas. 
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Avidya is the innate obscuration of knowledge, and is subjective 
and negative like hallucinations and dreams. But it is a 
positive factor in life which accounts for the empirical existence 
of the world and the individual. It is owing to avidya, the 
hybrid being-non-being, that we ascribe to Brahman the ideas 
of God, the world and the soul. Deussen gathers this funda- 
mental idea of Advaita, nowhere treated connectedly by 
Samkara, by his own analytic study and distinguishes three 
meanings of the term upadhi: (i) It is the upddhi-s that make 
the absolute of metaphysics the god of upSsana; (ii) the world 
of nama-rfipa is due to the upadhi-s of Brahman ; (iii) but the 
most frequent meaning is the idea of Brahman becoming 
the finite self and the best explanation of this relationship is 
the comparison of the complex of the upddhi-s with jars which 
limit cosmic space locally. They are constituted by the 
physical and psychic apparatus of the body, the indriya-s, 
prdna and manas, and the moral determinations of the migrating 
soul. But, in the indeterminate idea of the indestructible 
powers of Brahman, the creative power of Brahman, the seed- 
force of things, and the individual souls are all confused 
together. In discussing the positive nature of Brahman — 
existence and intelligence (sattd and bodha) — as one, Deussen 
points out that in the end both ideas are resolvable into that 
of force. It is force that manifests itself as existence and the 
activity of thought. The spiritual {caitanya) is a potency 
which lies at the root of all change in nature and which 
reveals itself as motion in matter and spirit in man. Empiri- 
cally viewed, it is the one existent that expands into the 
world of the subject or experience and nature, which is the 
object of experience. The Sutra-s employ the similes of the 
serpent and its coils, and the sun and its light to bring out 
the identity between - Brahman and its phenomenal forms. 
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But Deussen says that the division of subject and object 
exists here also. In the emphasis on the third meaning of 
the upddhi-s and the use of the word ‘ potency Deussen 
practically adopts the language of Bhaskara and the other 
Bhedabheda writers. The exoteric view of the jiva as an 
emanation of Brahman wearing the veil of time, space and 
causality is closely related to that of Bhaskara and both 
employ the similes of sparks from the glowing fire, local 
divisions of the cosmic space and the spider ejecting and 
retracting the threads. In discussing the nature of the ultimate 
relation of the finite self and Brahman, Deussen rejects the 
rationalism of AiSmarathya who spatializes Brahman, and 
that of Auduiomi who sets up a temporal relation, and accepts 
the mystic ciL^.t*u!it of identity given by Kasakrtsna and 
Samkara. But he feels that the fundamental want of the 
Vedanta system is that it lacks morality and should therefore 
be supplemented by the Christian idea of moral transfor- 
mation which is foreign to Indian thought. Both combined 
give the philosophic truth. Being is not merely thought but 
also will, and while Christianity has the merit of emphasizing 
the will and its objective worth and transforming egoism 
into self-denial, Vedantic thought affirms the divine '"eality 
of man and assigns metaphysical reasons for it. The third 
requirement in the sddhana-catustqya^ as elaborated by ^amkara, 
dealing with the need for the withdrawal of the senses from 
their objects and inner concentration, does not fit the picture 
of a true philosopher with a profound interest in life. In 
all this criticism, Deussen betrays a profound ignorance not 
only of the other schools of Vedanta which are as vital as 
Advaita but also of the true import of the ethics of Vedanta. 
In the synthesis of what he calls Vedantic metaphysics and 
Christian ethics, he brings to our mind the Bhedabheda 
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theory of jndna-kama-samuccaya, which does full justice to 
both thought and will and reveals the self-completeness of 
Vedantic theory and practice. 

The Vedantic theory of mukti, according to Deussen, 
insists on the distinction between kramamukti or progressive 
release 3.ndjivanmukti, here and now. The soul is the absolute 
that transcends space-time and the idea of process and progress 
is only empirical. The vidvan, who stills his desires, realizes 
Brahman immediately and his vital spirits do not depart. 
The universe is entirely his because he is the universe. The 
esoteric system of Vedanta does not explain ihe nature of 
the saving knowledge that comes out of the grace of God 
because it says that what depends on means of sadhana is 
not eternal and mukti is beyond the sphere of causality. But 
there is nothing in the esoteric system to correspond to this 
grace of God and it is a deviation from the logical structure 
of the whole system. As regards the startling fact that the 
body continues to exist in the state oijivanmukti (a term which 
we do not meet with in Baipkara), Samkara resorts to the two 
analogies of the potter’s wheel revolving even after the com- 
pletion of the pot, and the perception of two moons in spite 
of the true cognition ; both the explanations are questionable. 
Anyhow, when the seed of works is destroyed by jmna and 
the psychic apparatus is dissolved, there is the ‘ unio mystico ’ 
which is best expressed by the idea of indivisibility and illus- 
trated by the simile of the rivers losing their name and form 
in the ocean. Strictly speaking, there is no union because 
that only can become one which was one already. As 
Schopenhauer points out, release is indestructibility without 
continued existence. The man, who perceives the manifold, 
migrates from body to body, but the vidvan realizes his oneness 
with the absolute and is released for ever. This idea of mystic 
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union and its analogies largely corresponds to Bhaskara’s 
theory of ekihhava. Thus, in spite of his passion for absolute 
monism, in which he sets up a contradiction between the 
philosophic and the empirical view and eliminates the empiri- 
cal, Deusscn drifts into practical reason and unconsciously 
yields to the logical, ethical and mystic demands of Bheda- 
bheda. 

In his masterly introduction to the Veddnta-sutra-s, 
Thibaut gives a conspectus of the contents of the Sutras as 
interpreted by ^ainkara and Ramanuja and reviews their 
teachings in the light of modern critical investigation with a 
view to determining their exact philosophical position. In 
both ^amkara and Ramanuja, there is a desire to read their 
own siddhdntu. inn- ihe Sutras and there is not much of coherence 
and strictness of reasoning in their commentaries. Though 
the impartial critic has to depend on the scholiasts for the 
meaning of the details of scriptural texts, he is quite able to 
judge by himself so far as the general drift and spirit of the 
texts are concerned. In summing up the teaching of the 
Sutras, Thibaut gives it as his opinion that they do not set 
forth the distinction that Samkara makes between the two 
kinds of knowledge, two kinds of Brahman, two kP'ds of 
causality and two kinds of mukti, and that the system of 
Badarayana has greater affinities to that of Ramanuja than 
that of ^amkara. The Upanisad-s do not constitute a syste- 
matic whole which is coherent in all its parts without any 
contradictions. But (if you admit the possibility) Sarnkara's 
system is most probably the best that can be devised and is nearer 
to the Upanisad-s than the Sutras, at least in one important 
point, namely that the self, whatever its original relation to 
Brahman may be, is in the end completely merged and is 
indistinguishably lost in the universal self. As regards the 
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original relation of the soul to the highest self, if the emission 
of the elements described in the Chandogya-upanisad is a real 
process, then the finite self is a true part or emanation of 
Brahman itself. The soul springs from Brahman and springs 
back into it. The personal god of Ramanuja does not 
adequately represent the Brahman of the Upanisad-s. Free- 
dom consists in abolishing all elements of plurality and seeing 
everything in Brahman and Brahman in everything, and thus 
becoming one with it, like the flowing rivers disappearing 
in the sea. If, as Thibaut says, these are the fundamental 
features of the Vedanta, they seem to fit in more with the 
teaching of Bhedabheda than with that of If^amkara or 
Ramanuja. Thibaut asks the all-important question as to 
who systematizes the teaching of the Upanisad-s most ade- 
quately, whether it is Samkara or Ramanuja or some other 
commentator. The systematic expounder from Thibaut’s 
point of view is probably the Bhedabhedavadin, the ‘ other 
commentator ’ of whom he was not aware. If the iruti 
and the Sutras present one system, and if Samkara’s inter- 
pretation of the Sutras and Ramanuja’s interpretation of the 
iruti are not adequate, then it follows that Bhedabheda alone 
brings out the full force of the system of the sruti and the 
Sutras, This view is strengthened by a detailed examination 
of Bhaskara’s Bhdsya in the light of Thibaut’s criticism of 
the Bhdsyas of Samkara and Ramanuja.^ 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, in his brilliant exposition of the 
Upanisad-s in the light of the higher ideals of philosophy and 
in his interpretation of Samkara, dismisses Deussen’s view 
that the illusion-theory is the fundamental doctrine of the 
Upanisad-s. ‘ pe seems to interpret Kant in the light of the 


^ See Appendix 1 . 
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Upanisad-s and the Upanisad-s in the light of Kant with the 
result that he has practically misconstrued both.’ The false 
imitators of the Upanisadic ideal dogmatically declare with 
extreme arrogant audacity that Brahman is absolutely 
homogeneous. It is possible to develop a new coherent 
account of the Upanisadic wisdom by a constructive criti- 
cism of the illusion-theory of l^amkara’s metaphysics and the 
personal theism of Ramanuja. The philosophy of the Upani- 
sad-s is more an Advaitism than an abstract idealism or 
monism, and even Samkara says that the real is non-dual. 
Brahman is the basis of the world, and the world of experi- 
ence, with all its opposites, becomes transfigured and reinter- 
preted in the intuition of Brahman and not negated or sub- 
lated as the Identity philosophers say. The world is unreal 
but not illusory or non-existent. Brahman is the identity 
that underlies all things or elements from the personal god 
to the telegraph post, from Deity to dust. If the world were 
illusory, then there would be no meaning in morality and 
religion. Sarnkara’s interpretation of the Sadvidya enforces 
the truth that the world is substantially Brahman and depends 
upon it. Nowhere does he say that our life is a dream and 
our knowledge a phantasm. There is no absolute antigonism 
between Brahman and the world. God is the absolute from 
the cosmic point of view and, as the synthesis of being and 
non-being. He is the logical highest. God is over against 
the finite self and is therefore its ‘ other ’ as creator and 
saviour. But the absolute is the pre-cosmic nature of God 
and is the intuitional highest. The infinite dwells in the finite 
and is its inmost essence, implied in all experience and the 
operation of the infinite in the finite is the source of all 
philosophic and moral activity. Brahman is the thread that 
binds all plurality into a single unity. It is in and not as 
IS 
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the world. It is not in time, though time is in it. It is the 
spiritual spring that differentiates itself into the numberless 
finite centres. Saipkara steers clear of mentalism as well as 
materialism. A phenomenon is not a phantasm and the root 
of avidya is logical and psychological and not metaphysical. 
The central fact of creation is the individualization of the 
one, and things and persons are ultimately only modes of the 
existence of God, who is the supreme cause and substratum 
of the world. The jiva is the particular and the psychological 
* me ’ subject to the accidents of experience and not the 
metaphysical subject beyond the limits of relational thought, 
and its agency abides in the upadhi or limitation of avidya, 
kdma, and karman. Avidya causes the sense of individuality of 
the empirical self. Avidya is the conceit that the ‘ I ’ consists 
in the bodily nature. The relative reality of the empirical 
ego arises from its false identification with the body and the 
senses and other upadhi-s, and spiritual life involves both 
jMna and karman or metaphysical perfection and moral insight. 

The self, according to this view, derives its being and 
sustenance from God and should therefore cease to subsist 
for itself. It has to overcome the contradiction of the finite- 
infinite and identify itself with the whole. Freedom is not 
sinking into a state of inertia by the abolition of desire and 
the sublation of the will. Mukti is the cessation from the 
separateness of nama-rUpa in which the intellect fulfils itself 
in intuition, and moral fi-eedom is work for the welfare of the 
world in a disinterested way without moralistic individualism 
and exclusiv ness. Saipkara was not a dreaming idealist, but 
a practical philosopher. Morality is a stepping stone and not 
a stopping placq^ Freedom is not the abolition of self, but 
the realization of infinity, absoluteness and bliss. It is not 
the abolition of plurality, but the removal of the sense of 
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plurality. It is not the dissolution of the world, but the dis- 
appearance of a false outlook. Non-difference does not affirm 
identity but only denies difference. The highest includes 
the rest while transcending them. When the angle of vision 
is thus changed, the reality of the world is seen to be Brah- 
man itself. The jiva, the psychological self, becomes the 
ultimate self of Brahman and becomes immortal. Freedom 
is a state of oneness with Brahman, the universal spirit. The 
freed soul secs itself in all. In this integral oneness of intui- 
tion, there is no vanishing into nothingness; only the limiting 
adjuncts are destroyed in moksa and not the atman itself. 
The Upanisad-s are pantheistic in the sense that the universe 
IS in God, but the universe is not God and the finite seeks self- 
transcendence and tries to get rid of its finitencss. Pantheism, 
in this sense, is the central feature of every true religion. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan’s account of Vedanta based on the 
criticism of illusionism and theism seems to have closer 
kinship with Bhedabheda than with the system of Saipkara 
or pure Advaita.^ The theory that Brahman is the identity 
that underlies all things, the distinction between the pre- 
cosmic absolute or the intuitional highest and the cosmic 
god or the logical highest, the co-ordination of ^na and 
karman and the idea of freedom as the disappearance of a false 
outlook and not the dissolution of the world fits in with the 
exposition of Bhaskara and Yadava. While the theory of 
mukti as the intuition of integral oneness is allied to that of 
Bhaskara, the idea of ISvara as the real for thought which is 
less than the absolute is analogous to that of Yadava. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan and others like Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhusan 

^ The meaning of pure Advaita is developed in my work 
Asputs of Advaita. 
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and Dr. Mahendranath Sircar' think that Ramanuja’s view 
that reality is the absolute-relative or a synthetic unity^ 
which is the logical highest, is like the absolute of HegeL 
But Hegel’s view is more like Bhedabheda than the prakara- 
prakdrin theory of Ramanuja. 

Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhusan adopts the critical method 
of exposition ’ awakened ’, as he says, by western thought and 
develops a variety of Vedantism called philosophical Brah- 
maism or theistic idealism, which is distinct from the schools 
of Samkara and Ramwuja. Absolute monism confuses- 
relativity with illusoriness and denies the reality of the finite. 
Dualism worships an external, and, therefore, limited god and 
thus ignores the internal relation between the infinite and the 
finite self. Relation is neither illusory nor external, but a real 
factor of reality. The absolute is the unity-in-difference of 
Hegel anticipated by the Gild and the philosophy of Rama- 
nuja but without the clearness and distinctness of the dialectic 
method. The samuccqyavdda of jndna cum karman, as ex- 
pounded by the liopanisad and the Gild, brings out the inner 
meaning of Vedantic ethics and refutes the extremes of the 
asceticism of the Samkhya-s and the Mayavadin-s and the 
activism of the Karmakandin-s. The influence of Bhedabheda 
of the Yadava type is clearly discernible in this account of 
Vedantism insisting on the inner unity of the infinite and the 
finite. As Rabindranath Tagore so beautifully puts it, truth 
is in the harmony of the infinite and the finite and the endless 
many reveals the One like the multitude of notes revealing 
the inner music. Creation is the truth of the boundless 
through the reality of the bounds and mukti consists in free- 
dom from the isolation of the self. This view is not a philo- 
sophy of passivity as it reconciles the ideal of perfection and 
the process of its revealment. 
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ADVAITIG CRITICISM OF BHEDABHEDA 

In the attempt to strike a middle path between Advaita and 
Vi^4t^dvaita, Bhedabheda has antagonized both the systems 
and it is essential to consider their criticism of it before esti- 
mating its value in the history of Indian philosophy. The 
Bhdmati, a gloss by Vicaspati MUra on l^aipkara’s com- 
mentary on the Veddnta-sutra-s, exposes the defects of Bhed^- 
bheda and the following summary of this criticism is based on 
the excellent translation of the Bkamati by S. S. Surya- 
naray ana Sastri . The philosophy of Bhedabheda is founded on 
the principle of the causal relation as an identity-in-di£ference. 
In the judgment, ‘ This ear-ring is made of gold there is 
non-difference in the causal aspect and difference in the effect 
aspect and therefore it is an appositional cognition in which 
both the aspects co-exist without any contradiction. 

The Bkamati controverts this interpretation follows 
(1. 1. 4) : ‘ What is this which is called difference, which should 
exist along with non-difference in one place? If it be said to 
be reciprocal non-existence, does this exist or not between 
effect and yause, bracelet and gold ? If not, there is oneness 
alone, not difference. If it does exist, there is difference alone» 
not non-difference. Nor is there no opposition between 
existence and non-existence, as their co-existence is impossible. 
Or, if it were possible, there would result non-difference in 
truth between the bracelet and the lardhamana^ difference 

^ A dish (golden). 
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not being opposed to non-difference. Further, the bracelet 
being non-different from gold, just as, in the gold aspect, 
bracelets, crowns, ear-rings, etc. are not different, so even in 
the bracelet aspect they should not differ, because of the non- 
difference of the bracelet from gold. And thus, gold alone is 
real, not the bracelet, etc. since of the difference there is no 
manifestation. Now (it may be said) only as gold is there non- 
difference, not as bracelet; as that (bracelet), however, there is 
but difference from ear-ring, etc. (We ask in reply): If the 
bracelet is non-different from gold, how is it that this (former) 
does not recur in an ear-ring, etc.? And if it does not recur, 
how is the bracelet non-different from gold ? For, those which 
are variable when something is recurrent, are certainly 
different from that, as the different flowers from the string. 
And though goldncss is recurrent, ear-ring, etc. are not 
recurrent; hence, they too are certainly different from gold. 
If, because of the recurrence of existentiality, all things were 
non-different, there would be no distinctions like ‘ this is here, 
not that ’, ‘ this is from this, not that ’, this is now, not that ’, 
‘this is so, not that/, etc. because of the non-existence of 
any ground for discrimination of anything in any place, at 
any time, in any manner. Further, when, from a distance, 
it is understood to be gold, they would not be desired to be 
known in their particularities, as ear-ring, etc. because of 
their non-difference from gold, and because of the latter being 
known. Since there is difference too of ear-ring, etc. from 
gold, even when gold is known, they are unknown. 

‘ Now, since there is non-difference too, are they not 
known? On the contrary, knowledge alone is appropriate 
in their case; for, the absence of the effect (knowledge) in the 
absence of the cause (non-difference) is the general rule; and 
that is set aside (here) by the existence of the cause. And, 
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since in non-difFcrence there is the existence of the cause, 
when gold is known, ear-ring, etc. arc certainly known; 
hence the desire to know them and the cognitions of them 
would be futile. Therefore, that which on the apprehension 
of another is not (itself) apprehended is different from that 
(other) ; for example, when the camel is apprehended, the 
ass which is not apprehended (differs) from the camel. And 
when gold is apprehended at a distance, its particularities, 
ear-ring, etc. are not apprehended; there they are different 
from gold. “ How, then, is there the apposition ear-ring (is) 
gold?” If this be asked, it has been said that there is no 
apposition where there is a relationship of supporter and 
supported or having the same locus. Then, how (to explain) 
the distinction of recurrence and variability, and the desire 
to know car-ring, etc. even when gold is known? It has been 
said that these two, verily, are not intelligible, if there be 
non-difference, absolute or non-absoIutc (i e. cum difference). 
Therefore, one of the two, difference and non-difference 
having to be abandoned, it is on the basis of non-difference 
that there is the positing of difference; it docs not stand to 
reason that non-difference is posited on a basis of difference. 
For, difference is dependent on what is differentiatec those 
which are differentiated are each one; if they were not one, 
there would be no difference because there would be no 
locus; and of unity there is no dependence on difference; 
the apprehension of difference in the form “ not this, (but) 
this ” has need of the apprehension of the counter-correlate, 
while the apprehension of unity has no need of anything else.’ 

Following other Advaitic texts like the Istasiddhiy Pro- 
fessor Hiriyanna further brings out the self-discrepant'v 
of the concept of identity-in-difference, if m and n be two 
entities between which the relation exists, neither of them 
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can, as such, be both identical with, and different from, the 
other. It would mean that m is both n and not-n and that 
It is both m and not-m which is a palpiable self-contradiction. 
To say that the principle of idcntity-in-difference is given in 
our experience puts us under no constraint to accept them 
always as logical verities. If m and n do not constitute an 
identity-in-difference directly, it may be thought they do so 
mediately through features in them of which some are identi- 
cal and others different. But this explanation merely shifts 
the difficulty to another set of things and the inquiry will 
only lead to an infinite process. The Advaita, therefore, views 
the relation in question as unique {antrvacantya) , Unity and 
diversity are relative to each other and it is impossible to 
affirm the one while denying the other. Both of them are 
alike appearances and the absolute is beyond appearances. 
The Advaitic absolute is non-duality and not unity and 
Vacaspati merely denies distinction, but does not aver 
identity. 

Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, in his scholarly elucidation of 
the philosophy of Bfiaskara^ from the epistemological, onto- 
logical and religious points of view thinks that Bhaskara does 
not work out the metaphysical implications of his idea of the 
indeterminate intuition. In the theory of knowledge, deduced 
from the idea of mukti^ Bhaskara posits difference in identity 
as the basic principle and tries to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able difference between realism and idealism. Knowledge 
refers beyond its mental self and has an objective reference 
even in the intuitive consciousness of mukti and is a dialectic 
process involving the three stages of indeterminate intuition, 
self-intuition and self-experience. In the first, the objective 


^ Philosophical Quarterly, vol. Ill, no. 2 (July 1927). 
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reference of the subject-object relation is nascent or implicit, 
but in the second and the third it is explicit. In the third 
stage, when the realistic tendency is fully evolved, the ab- 
solute limits itself by sense-activity and becomes a particular 
centre of experience with the duality of the ‘ I ’ and the 
‘ not-I \ In mukti the realistic tendency is changed into the 
idealistic and the self, freed from sense-activity, becomes the 
expansive consciousness. Then knowledge becomes self- 
knowledge and is its own evidence. 

From the ontological point of view, Bhaskara may be 
regarded as a concrete monist maintaining the synthetic unity 
of the absolute with its inherent duality of the subject-object 
consciousness. Corresponding to the three stages of intuition 
in the theory of knowledge, there are three stages of being, 
namely the absolute, the infinite and the finite. The ab- 
solute is the indeterminate which implicitly contains within 
it the determinate and becomes the concrete infinite or cosmic 
consciousness with its dialectic expressions of the selves and 
nature as its moments. In the first stage of this self-limitation 
the absolute becomes the infinite and in the second the infinite 
finitizes itself and becomes the subjects and the ohi'^cts of 
experience. When the infinite is viewed outwardly, it I .:omes 
nature, and when it is viewed inwardly, it becomes the self. 
The infinite becomes concrete in the finite and the two 
together form the absolute reality, thus comprising in it both 
the finite and the infinite. Vedantism, Jis a philosophy of 
religion, docs not separate the truth of metaphysics from the 
value of spiritual life or mukti, Bhaskara and Samkara seem 
to think that the theistic association of value with activity 
and personality is a sign of divided life and cannot comp.ire 
with the value of transcendent intuition. In the philosophy 
of life, as expounded by Bhaskara, the highest value of life 
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consists in the self breaking the limitations of the realistic 
or separatist consciousness and becoming assimilated with 
the infinite as its integral fact in one undivided impersonal 
unity. In mukti there is the subject-consciousness without the 
barriers of sense-activity; the finite self has no separate thing- 
hood or reality. Reality is the one though not oneness. 
It is the identity of indiscernibles in which the finite is assimi- 
lated with the infinite and not annulled. 

In estimating the value of the whole system as thus 
expounded. Dr. Sircar brings out the affinities between the 
monisms of Samkara and Bhaskara and also their divergencies. 
But for Bhaskara’s refutation of avidyd^ which is the basic 
idea of Samkara, the difference between the two would be 
more apparent than real. In defining the theorv of the 
indeterminate as the primal reality beyond the infinite and 
the finite, Bhaskara seems to have been unconsciousK influ- 
enced by the identity theory of Samkara. But actuated 
by the realistic instinct, he docs not fully work it out. Thus 
his system retains, side by side, the ideas of the absolute and 
the infinite, though, in his exposition, the infinite, as an all- 
inclusive self or person, is more prominent than the absolute. 
Bhaskara fails to synthesize the concept of the impersonality 
of the absolute with the personality of the infinite. Such a 
theory is self-contradictory. We must sacrifice the one for 
the other and the Advaitin sacrifices the duality of Isvara for 
the sake of the self-identity of the absolute. Thus, in the 
opinion of Dr. Sircar, Bhaskara has an Advaitic tendency 
but is not Advaitic enough. 

But Bhaskara nowhere seems to admit the Advaitin’s 
distinction betweeh the absolute of intuition and the infinite 
of self-intuition and, in his polemic against Samkara’s theory 
of mdyd and avidyd atid the ideality of all experience, he 
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protests against the doctrine of two Brahman-s and asserts 
the ultimate reality of Saguna Brahman as the self>conscious- 
and self-directive personality. Knowledge becomes impossible 
without self-consciousness and the author himself affirms that 
‘ in fact the infinite is the conception which Bhaskara reaches 
as the ultimate being and not the absolute Dr. Sircar, in 
his criticism of Bhaskara’s theory of the finite selves and 
nature, brings out its Spinozian affinity and concludes that 
the infinite of Bhaskara is a unitary being which is more 
real than its modes, namely the finite selves and nature, and 
the distinctions of the souls and nature are not eternal. Identity 
and difference are contradictory and it is absurd to admit 
difference in the samsara state and identity in mukti. If the ab- 
solute is one, how can there be a multiplicity of selves having 
their own individuality ? Besides, if each self attains livara- 
hood, differentiation is accentuated and there will be many 
livara-s or infinite beings, which is absurd. But a Bhaskaiiya 
may say that his theory of mukti, deduced from the iruti, 
is a mystic monism affirming the unity of the absolute in 
which the finite, freed from its finiteness caused by the up&dhi-Sy 
expands into infinity. Whatever the accurate relation between 
the finite self and the infinite may be, Bhaskara clearly 
recognizes the reality and eternity of the Bhedabheda relation 
between Brahman and nature and regards the world as the 
self-expression of the parinama-iakti of Brahman and this- 
principle seems to be different from the triple dialectic 
movement of thought. 

The view held by Roma Bose^ that Brahman according 
to Bhaskara is an ‘ abstract unity ’ in the causal state and a 
* concrete unity ’ in the effected state is untenable as there is 


iRoma Bose, Mmbdrka, vol. Ill, pp. 110, 185, 195,200. 
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an eternal bhinndbhinna relation between Saguna Brahman 
and acit. There can be no unity or abhinna without the 
universe, actual or possible; no non-difference without dif- 
ference. Even as regards the jiva, it does not, in muktif 
become ‘ absolutely identical ’ with Brahman as in Advaita. 
As Bhaskara does not accept the theory of Nirguna Brahman 
and jivanmukti, he is nearer Ramanuja and Nimbarka than 
Samkara whom he ‘ so severely criticizes The doctrines 
of Advaita and Bhaskara are not identical as the author 
seems to think. 



CHAPTER IX 


vi§i§tAdvaitic criticism of BHEDABHEDA 

"While the Advaitin-s regret that Bhaskara does not develop 
the Advaitic iinplication of his theory of ekibhava, the Visista- 
dvaitin-s think that he does not work out the ethical tendencies 
of the theory of Brahman as the eternally perfect. Ramanuja 
and his followers subject the theories of Bhedabheda to a 
severe and elaborate criticism with a view to proving their 
utter futility as a Vedantic exposition. Ramanuja, in his Sri- 
bhdsya and Veddrthasamgraha, examines the systems in detail and 
exposes their fallacies. Sri Vedanta Desika, in his Sarnkalpa- 
sutyodaya and Paramatabhanga, styles the Bhedabhedavadin-s 
as [jainagandhi] Vedantin-s who belong to the Jaina type, 
and employ their logic of saptabhangi. There is a chapter 
devoted in the Paramatabhanga to a criticism of Bhaskara and 
Yadava, wherein the author says that the theory seems 
fascinating and seductive, but its honeyed gloss cannot 
deceive the seeker after the Sastraic truth. Ramariuja starts 
with the common-sense objection that bkeda and abheda are 
contradictions and that no one, in his senses, would maintain 
the co-existence of contradictions. He then takes up the 
metaphysical, moral and religious aspects of the theory and 
brings out their fatal defects. 

The epistemology of Bhedabheda is mainly based on the 
causal and generic relation of identity-ir difference and not 
on the formal law of contradiction. According to the 
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Bhedabheda school, reality, as a concrete experience, is neither 
bheda nor abheda but is both, and while a thing, viewed as 
cause and genus, reveals the aspect of abheda, the same thing 
viewed as effect or individual brings out the aspect of bheda. 
But this view is open to serious objections, some of which 
were already formulated in the Advaitic ciiticism of the 
theory. Either bheda belongs to one aspect of a thing and 
abheda to the other, or bheda and abheda belong to the same 
thing with two aspects. The first alternative is not tenable 
for two reasons. If the genus connotes abheda and the species 
bheda, then these two are different and cannot, therefore, 
have a double aspect. But if the genus and individual con- 
note one thing only, there is no difference of aspect at all. 
The second alternative is equally unconvincing. If the two 
aspects differ in kind and if there is an unknown thing which 
is the substrate of these aspects, then there are different 
things and this proves bheda and not abheda. But it may be 
argued that the very idea of the substrate implies the exist- 
ence of aspects. But even then the objection holds good. 
The aspects of a th^g which is their substrate are different 
from the thing and therefore it is impossible to think of a 
thing having the contradictory qualities of bheda and abheda. 
Besides, if the aspects differ from one another and from the 
substance which is their substratum, then there would be 
three entities and they should belong to a substratum and so 
on ad infinitum. Therefore, Ramanuja concludes that identity 
and difference are contradictories and cannot go together. 
The genus is the mode of the individual and therefore different 
from it. The attribute differs from the subject of which it is 
predicated.^ The bheddbheda relation of all things is refuted 


^ BhSfya, Thibaut’s translation. 
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in the Vedarthorsaingniha also of which Oiere is a very scholarly 
translation in Tamil by S. Vasudevachariar.^ Reality 
cannot be bhinndbkinna. Bheda and abheda being contra* 
dktories, cannot co-exist. A cloth and a pot may exist 
side by side in peace as different, but the same thing cannot 
at the same time and in the same place have being (soi&hipa) 
and non-being {asadbhSmi). But the BhedabhedavSdin resorts 
to the theory of aspects and says that in the relation between 
genus and species, there is non-difference from the generic 
point of view and difference &rom the spedfic point of view. 
This theory can be interpreted in three ways, genus and species 
may be non-different {abkinna) or different (bhimia) or both 
different and non-different {bhimta and abkinna). (1) If there 
be non-distinction between the genus and the species, then 
in the judgment ‘ the ox is broken-homed or hornless’, the 
genus gotva being the same, the species are also the same. 
Then the broken-homed ox is also a hornless ox, which is 
absurd. (2) If there be distinction between the two, then 
on account of the bhinnabhinna relation between the genus 
aspect and the species aspect, the broken-homed ox is at the 
same time identical with and different from the hornless 
variety, which again is absurd. (3) If the relatiim s both 
difference and non-difference, then, owing to bheda, the element 
of gotva is absent in the broken-homed species, and owing 
to abheda, gotva element is present in it. 

The Bhedabhedavadin-s adduce four reasons in favour of 
their theory of the bhinnabhinna relation between the infinite 
and the finite. In the causal and generic relations, the tmth 
of bhinna and abkinna or identity-in-differencc is most clearly 

* Tamil translation, pp. 178-9; Enj^..h translation in the 
BrdhmaoSdin seri^. 

14 
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and distinctly brought out. (1) In the judgment, ‘ man is an 
animal *, there is difference between the genus and the species; 
but yet there is an identity of content between the two, and 
this unity is known as sam&nddhikaranya. (2) It is impossible 
to think of the species apart from the genus. (3) The term 
that connotes the genus also connotes all the species included 
in the genus; the distinction between genus and species is 
not apprehended. (4) Besides, in the simple apprehension 
or the first perception of things, no differentiating quality is 
perceived and therefore there is identity. But this reasoning 
is fallacious. (1) Samanadhikaranya is aprthaksiddhaviiesana or 
the inseparable relation between a thing and its attributes 
and not identity. (2) If the genus and species go together, 
it does not mean that the two are one. The idea of together- 
ness brings out the essential differences between the relata 
and not their identity. (3) It is said that the term that con- 
notes the genus also connotes its species. This is not because 
the two are identical, but because the dharmin or the subject 
is the same for both. 

The last argument is equally futile. The so-called un- 
differentiated judgment is always of the form, ‘ This is such 
and such ’ and it signifies the difference between the thing 
and its attributes. Consequently the principle of Bhedabheda 
is a contradiction in terms and the relation between the finite 
and the infinite is that of prakdra and prakdrin and not bhinna 
and obfunna.^ 


The Absolute and God 

The theory of Yadavaprakaia that livara is less than 
pure being or theti absolute is wild and vicious. If being in 

^ Veddrthasajjigraha: Vasudevachariar’s translation. 
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general is the self of all and ISvara only a part or fragment 
of being, then the authority of the Upanisad that the Lord 
is the supreme ground and goal of all beings is stultified. 
It may be argued that Sat or being is fully present in all its 
parts, and therefore in l£vara as well, that the whole is the 
particular, and that, from this point of view, ISvara may be 
regarded as the self of all. But if this gross pantheistic view 
were true, we might infer with equal validity that, since being 
is fully present in a pot, the pot is the self of all and Isvara 
is a partial manifestation of the pot! Dust and divinity 
would then become identical. Besides, being in judgments 
like ‘ the cloth is ’, and ‘ the pot is ’ forms the predicate and 
not the subject and therefore it cannot be a cause or a sub- 
stance. If brahmatva or being inheres in ISvara, cit and acity 
as aivatva or the generic nature of horses inheres in the particular 
horse, and light in luminous bodies, Brahman becomes a 
mere abstract universal devoid of content. The absolute 
is therefore Isvara, the cosmic Lord, with the attributes 
of omniscience, omnipotence, etc. which are essential and 
eternal and not adventitious, nor occasioned by the contact 
of God with iakti. If there is the sat beyond its etemal self- 
differentiations of the infinite Isvara and the finite it and 
acit and their varying crests of consciousness, then they originate 
and perish and have no eternity and Isvara, being a fraction 
of the absolute {brahmdmia)y is as limited as the finite and 
ceases to be livara and mukti as saving grace becomes impos- 
sible. If, as Bh^kara maintains, the finite self is really one 
with the absolute, though in samsdra it is limited by the upddhi-Sy 
there is no consistency in saying that the difference between 
Brahman and the jtva is aupddkika or adventitious, while that 
between Brahman and acit is svabkdvika or eternal, especially 
when the relation of sdmdndd/nkarattya or bhinndbhinnatva 
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holds good in both cases. Since prakrti is an eternal element 
of the self-conscious Brahman, it cannot be called acetana at 
all. Since cit and acit differ in kind, acit cannot be explained 
or explained away mechanically as the sleeping self or Brahman 
benumbed. 


The Theory of Upadhi-s 

The Bhedabhedavadin, as a monist, asserts the reality of 
Brahman and its upadhi-s or limiting adjuncts and denies the 
distinct existence of the finite self. But if the jiva is Brahman 
conditioned by the upadhi-s, the imperfections of the upadht-s 
should then be predicated of Brahman itself. The absolute 
spirit cannot be spatialized and divided into parts, and it is 
absurd to say that the imperfections inhere only in the finite 
part or aspect of the infinite. On no ground can the theory 
of the upadhi-s infecting the infinite be maintained. It 
cannot be said that the atomic self is a fragment of the absolute 
cut off by the limiting adjunct. The absolute cannot be 
sundered and the finite self, being eternal, cannot have had 
a beginning. If it is argued that the finite is an inherent part 
of Brahman connected with some atomic upadhi, then, since 
the part is Infected, the whole would also be infected. Brah- 
man would then suffer from the imperfections of the upadhi-s. 
Brahman is at the mercy of the upadhi-^ partially or wholly. 

If It is the former, then every moment there would be release 
and bondage; if it is the latter. Brahman, as a whole, would 
be uj>odhi-riddcn. 'Bestdes, t? a\\ tbc u{>adhi-i aRected ’BTaWan 

lose their vlt-identiiy and become non-distincl# ^ * 
limit thr vtfhaic af BrmhinM, then jBjra/unaii becomes 

tKc jlva and there is no uiicoiidilkmitd absolute at all* To 
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say that the Sakli of Brahman alone changes and not Brahman 
is equally futile as Brahman and iakti are one. If Brahman 
itself is the upadhi, then we have to accept the view of the 
Carvaka that the self is nothing but a secretion of matter. 
Lastly, if the upSdhi-s belong to the finite self and not to the 
infinite, then the imperfections of life can be traced only to 
the jiva and Brahman is eternally free and perfect and Vi^istad- 
vaita is justified. Bhedabheda is thus condemned or cor- 
rected and reinterpreted. As Vedanta De^ika points out 
the spatializing of the infinite by the upddhi-s would stultify 
its unity and integrity and afford no guarantee for mukti. 
Brahman would be eternally employed in seeking imprison- 
ment and emancipation at the same time. The theory of 
upddhi-s creates an irreconcilable dualism between Brahman 
and the upddhi-s and exposes it to all the fatal objections 
raised by the Bhcdabhedavadin-s against Mayavada. There- 
fore the whole theory should be reinterpreted in terms of the 
prakdnn and the ptakdra. Time and space are modes of 
primordial prakrti; while matter is a fleeting flux and mind 
conditioned by karntan contracts and expands [samkoca-vikdsa], 
I^vara is unconditioned by either and is ever free and perfect. 

Jiva 

It is false to say that iht jiva is a part of Brahman deter- 
mined by beginningless upddhi-s or the parindmaiakti of 
Brahman. This view is in conflict with the texts which 
insist on the eternal distinction between the absolute will and 
the finite will in terms of the creator and the creature con- 
sciousness. One and the same Devadatta cannot be a ruler 
on the one hand and the ruled subject on tc other, because 
he is determined by the house in which he lives. In criticizing 
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Au^ulomi’s theory of &e self becoming one with Brahman, 
R&qiimuja, following Kaiakftsna, raises the following objections 
against Bhedabheda. Before attaining its unity with Brahman 
thejtva is said to be different from Brahman. Is this difference 
essential or adventitious? If it is essential, then it persists 
even in mukti and so there is no unity with Brahman. If the 
distinction comes to an end, the soul also vanishes and there 
is no unity or mukti. But if the difference is due to real limiting 
conditions, then the jiva is already Brahman and so it need 
not become Brahman. The difference is only in the adjuncts 
of the absolute and not in the absolute itself which is without 
parts. 


Bhedabheda Ethics 

It is the ethics of Bhedabheda that betrays its most 
vulnerable spot. The immanence theory has the merit of 
recognizing the divineness of reality; but it does not pcrservc 
the moral eminence of God. When the absolute hnitizes 
itself, it becomes ultimately responsible for the errors, evils 
and other imperfections of life. The unconditioned is the 
conditioned and all the evils of conditionateness enter into 
the very heart of reality and taint it for ever. Brahman is 
the supreme God as well as the source of all sins. He is the 
deity and the dust, the saint and the sinner; and both good 
and evil, pleasure and pain, mukti and bondage follow neces- 
sarily from the divine nature and God has to suffer from the 
eternal sins and sorrows of samara in His own infinite way. 
From the same supreme light there blazes forth a Borgia as 
well as a Buddha.^ Y^ava says that, like the sage Saubhari, 
who, by his Yogic iakti, assumed fifty bodies for the sake of 
his fifty wives, the same Brahman becomes gods, men and 
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animals in the bhinndbhinnaiva relation and experiences their 
pleasures and pains. This is like saying that one and the same 
Dcvadatta with one hand scented with perfumes and adorned 
with jewels enjoys all the pleasures of life and with the other 
suffers from mallet strokes and other pains. The Upanisad-s 
emphatically and unequivocally affirm the absolute perfec- 
tions of God in terms of truth, beauty, goodness and bliss 
without the slightest trace or taint of evil, error, ugliness or 
other imperfections. In the Vedarthasamgraha^ Ramanuja 
exposes the ethical imperfections of Bhaskara’s theory of 
Brahman determined by the upddhi-s like the internal organs, 
the body and the senses. The evils inhering in the upadhi-s 
inhere in Brahman as well and infect its nature, fl) The 
Bhaskarlya-s justity their position by resorting to the analogical 
argument that the dkdsa is one and all-pervasive, but when it 
is enclosed in pots and pitchers, the indivisible imahdkdsa) 
becomes divided {ghatdkdsa). Likewise is Brahman perfect, 
though, owing to limiting adjuncts, it takes the form of the 
jiva and suffers from conditionateness. But the analogy is 
unsound, as both ether and Brahman arc indivisible and 
therefore cannot be bhinndbhinna^ subject to the evUs of the 
upddhi-s. If the measureless becomes the measured nd the 
movable, then at one moment the upddhi-s move one part of 
Brahman and make it the jiva and at the next another, part is 
conditioned. Thus every moment Brahman subjects itself 
to bondage and moksa. (2) The Bhaskariya may amend his 
position by modifying the analogy as follows: Just as the all- 
pervading ether constitutes the organ of hearing but does 
not affect the other sense-organs, the absolute becomes the 
conditioned without losing its absoluteness. But Brahman is 
never affected by the upddhi-s and if one part or amsa is condi- 
tioned, the whole or the amJin is also conditioned. Besides, 
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it is wrong to say that ether is the essence of the organ of 
hearing and that it evolves from bhutadi. The idstra says 
that ahawkara is a category like prakrti and mahat and that it 
is of three kinds, sattvika, rajasa and tamasa. The first is known 
as vaikdrika, the second as taijasa and the third as bhutddi. 
The five elements, earth, water, fire, air and ether, originate 
from bhutddi and the eleven sense-organs, namely the five 
cognitive and the five conative organs and manas originate 
from vaikdrika and therefore the view of Bhaskara that the 
five elements constitute the indriya-s is untenable. The 
indriya-s are different from bhutddi and are not the evolutes 
therefrom. (3) The position is not improved if it is held 
that Brahman is p>erfect and that the modifications are ema- 
nations of its dakti. Brahman is Sakti or evolves into iakti 
and in either case the evils predicated of sakti are likewise 
the evils of Brahman. If Brahman is perfect and without 
uvidyd, how can the upddhi-s of the jiva be accounted for? 
How, again, can the imperfect be an emanation from the 
perfect Brahman? Every school of Bhedabheda exposes 
itself to the charge of predicating imperfections to Brahman 
in so far as it traces creation to Brahma-parindma whether it 
is called upddhi-s or Sakti. According to VUistadvaita, Brah- 
man is ever pure and perfect as Paramatman, the all-self or 
over soul; acit undergoes an essential change of nature or 
parit^dma and there are contraction and expansion only in 
the attributive intelligence of the self and not in the self. 
Viiistadvaita solves the problem of evil by attributing it to 
the moral freedom of the self and by freeing the over-soul 
from even a shadow of imperfection.* Besides it restates 


* Sec Sribhaiya, II. 3. 18, Thibaut’s translation. 
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the logical view that the jiva is an attribute or mode of Brahman 
as the ethical view that it is monad or eternal entity. 

Mukti 

According to Ramanuja, the Veddnta-sutra-s interpret 
the idea of tat tvam asi in terms of the inseparability of the 
prakara and the prakdrin and not absolute identity or ekibhdva 
or bhinndbkinnatva. Vedanta DeSika says that the Rdmdyai^a 
statement about the aikya of Rama and Sugriva refers not 
to identity but to equality and fellowship. When a text 
•extols a man who offers a sacrifice as being Visnu, the identity 
is merely a ^crure and not a fact. The similes of oneness 
of ether {dkdia) and pot, and of the merging of rivers in the 
ocean, point only to sdmya and not to aikya. The purpose 
of the dkdia simile is to bring out the sense of separateness 
caused by embodiment and of the inner unity between the 
jiva and ISvara by the dissolution of the obstructing material. 
In the same way the merging of rivers in the ocean illustrates 
the purified and enhanced mystic consciousness that results 
from the dissolution of the pluralistic ideas of name and 
form caused by karman. The Visnupurdna defines mukti as 
the Brahmanizing of the finite self. Nammalyar also refers to 
the divine alchemy by which the finite is infinitized without 
losing its distinctive existence. The Bhedabhedavadin-s rightly 
predicate moral and spiritual perfections (gundstaka) to the 
freed self. They, however, deny the essential dependence of 
the self on the supreme will of God and consequently reduce 
the eight qualities of freedom to seven by omitting the attri- 
bute of right volition. But on the principle of the unitv of 
meaning and attributes employed by them, the seven might 
l>e reduced to one. The Yogasiddha-s of Yadava have attained 
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only some psychic powers and are not therefore eligible for 
mukti. The idea of expansive consciousness possessed by the 
freed self really belongs to its attributive consciousness. In 
conclusion, Vedanta DeSika points out that if bheddbheda is 
accepted as true, ISvara as a fraction of the absolute should 
be considered as having the omniscience to know the sins 
and sorrows of all the beings in the universe and, owing to 
His true relation with them, as suffering from them in infinite 
ways. Ramanuja characterizes the whole as a wild and 
vicious theory which is an outrage on the moral and religious 
consciousness. Bhedabheda is between the horns of a dilemma. 
If the abheda aspect is emphasized as in the Bhaskarlya 
theory of ekibhava, then Advaita is the only logical conclu- 
sion of Bhedabheda. But if the bheda aspect is stressed as is 
done by Yadava and Nimbarka, then Visistadvaita alone is 
the inevitable conclusion. 



CHAPTER X 


PARALLELS IN WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 

The critical study of Bhedabheda and its varieties compels 
comparison with parallel lines of thought in western Philo- 
sophy. While in Western speculation, there is an inter- 
weaving of theistic, pantheistic and monistic motives leading 
more often to confusion of thought than to clarification, the 
Eastern systems have a well-defined individuality of their 
own due largely to their method of formulating a theory by 
the criticism of rival theories. There is a definiteness in the 
Vedantic schools of Dvaita, Viiistadvaita, Bhedabheda and 
Advaita, which is not clearly discernible in the corresponding 
Western theories of theism, pantheism and monism. Mono- 
theism is classified by Josiah Royce under three heads, namely 
the ethical or voluntaristic form of Israel insisting on the quality 
of the righteousness of God, the intellectualistic v^iiety of 
Greece emphasizing rational unity, and Indie monotheism 
affirming, like Neo-Platonism and Spinozism, the reality of 
God and the unreality of the world. The last variety evidently 
connotes Advaita. But, as monotheism is generally defined 
as the belief in divine personality entering into personal 
relations with man with a view to redeem him from his career 
of sin and thus establish a spiritual order in the world, by no 
stretch of imagination can Advaita be identified with mono- 
theism. Monotheism has no real affinity vith monism. Many 
Western thinkers explain the Hindu view of life as a kind of 
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acosmic pantheism that encourages univeisal quietism and not 
moral strenuousness. This view betrays a lack of insight 
into the essentials of Indian thought which lays as much 
stress on the ethical and aesthetic values of life as on the 
intellectual. Ignorance lapses into prejudice when the 
Western thinker happens to be a theologian. In a classifi- 
cation of monotheism made by Mr. John Oman in his book, 
The Natural and the Supernatural^ into the primitive, the 
deistic, the nomistic and the prophetic, in which the lowest 
place is assigned to Hinduism and the highest to Christianity, 
the principle of division adopted is not fundamental. Jewish 
writers extol their faith as the only monotheism worth consi- 
dering and criticize Christian trinitarianism as a variety of 
polytheism. Islam also makes a claim that it is the only 
monotheism in the world in the literal and logical sense of 
the word. Modern theism is more and more influenced by 
the pantheistic idea of divine immanence, and, as Sir 
Frederick Pollock shows, theism overlaps pantheism in Fiske’s 
theory of cosmic theism which excludes the popular idea of 
a personal god. The, term pantheism is equally vague as it 
applies, as the same author says, to philosophic speculations 
and theories of conduct which are diametrically opposite. It 
is employed as a synonym for such divergent views as Neo- 
Platonic emanationism, Spinozistic acosmism and naturalism. 
If it affirms the reality of the infinite and the unreality of the 
finite, it is known as acosmism. The view of Spinoza that 
extension is an attribute of substance is often identified with 
a naturalistic interpretation of reality. The Hegelian variety 
is regarded as pan-logism. Hindu patheism is defined by 
Sir Frederick as aMheory which holds that all finite existence 
is an illusion and life a blunder and vexation as contrasted 
with Stoic pantheism which says that the world is the product 
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of reason and is good. Both Hindu and Stoic pantheism, he 
holds, are opposed to the view of Spinoza. Sir Frederick, 
however, while recognizing the practical value of Spinoza’s 
philosophy, fights shy of defining it, as he considers that 
nomenclature'' is useless in such matters. Every 'Vedantic 
school asserts not only the divineness of reality and the 
immanence of God in the universe, but also insists, in the 
interests of the moral and spiritual necessity of mukti, on His 
transcendence. God exists in the world but is not exhausted 
by it and it is therefore untenable to define the Vedanta as a 
pantheism that equates God with the world. The exact 
meaning of monistic idealism is likewise difficult to define. 
Idealism explains reality in terms of consciousness and its 
contents, and consciousness contains in itself the meaning of 
all things. Consistent idealism presses towards monism which 
is affirmed to be the fundamental need of thought as the 
general drift of Indian Philosophy. The extreme monism of 
Advaita is said to have its echo in Plato, Plotinus, Spinoza and 
Bradley. But if the dominant tendency of monistic idealism is 
its subjective interest which starts with the thinking self as 
contrasted with the objects of thought, the trend of Vedanta 
is not subjectivistic, as it is interested in the ‘ That ’ Or livara 
as well as in the ‘ thou ’ or the jiva. Owing to the over- 
lapping of monism and pantheism, it is difficult to fix their 
boundary lines. Besides, the Advaitic theory of the identity 
between jiva and ISvara, whatever may be the relation 
between Brahman and the world, has no parallel in the 
absolutistic systems of the West. Western absolutisms deal 
mainl y with the relation between the absolute and the uni- 
verse, but Vedanta is a spiritual inquiry into the relation 
between Brahman and Jiva. The VedSntic view of the 
correlation of the pram&fa-s based on its unique synthetic 
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insight, its theory of manas as an internal sense-organ, its 
insistence on the eternity of the self, and its clear-cut exposi- 
tions of Brahman and mukti are not accurately represented in 
any articulate system of the West — owing, probably, to the 
antagonism between its science, philosophy and theology. But 
no system of thought stands by itself, and philosophy seeks 
resemblances without breaking down the barrier of individual- 
ity. Many historians trace Neo-Platonism and Spinozism to 
oriental influence and these are probably more the echoes of 
Bhedabheda than of Advaita or Visistadvaita. 

Neo-Platonism 

Neo-Platonism, the source of all later Western mysticism, 
is traced to oriental influence. Oman says that most 
writers on Indian and Greek religions assume an Indian origin 
of Neo-platonism and quotes with approval the views of 
Dr. Edward Caird that it could hardly be derived from Plato 
as it refers to the absolute unity, in which all distinction is 
lost and to a state of ecstasy in which thought is annihilated. 
Dean Inge refers to* the desire of Plotinus to consult the 
Brahmans in their own homes but is of opinion that Plato’s 
thought is more oriental than that of Plotinus who had 
Aristotle and the Stoics to keep him a good European. What- 
ever the origin, there is no doubt, as the Dean says, that 
Plotinus is the classical representative for all time of the 
metaphysics of Western mysticism. 

If we follow the interpretation of Dr. Caird, Neo- 
Platonism is based on acosmistic pantheism, more or less 
similar to that propounded by Saipkara. God is the indeter- 
minate absolute td which no predicates can be attached and 
it is by negation that we can define the indefinable and say 
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that it is the self-identical infinite depleted of all finite content. 
The absolute is the one as the formless residuum arrived at 
by abstraction. Plotinus, however, tries to connect the 
infinite and the finite by the expedients of emanation and 
ecstasy. The absolute streams forth in a series of emanations 
till its decreasing irradiation reaches the realm of darkness 
and negation. The process is reversed in the ascending stages 
by which the finite returns to the absolute and is lost in its 
ineffable ecstasy. In that state of self-identity, the absolute 
transcends the duality of subject-object consciousness and 
even the self-consciousness of ‘ I am ’. The absolute really 
neither descends nor ascends and the emanational series are 
phantasmal projections, unreal like the reflections in a mirror. 
Dr. Caird com ludes that there is a contradiction in Neo- 
Platonism owing to its explanation of the One as at once the 
source of the many and the negation of the many, and that it 
is only in Hegelianism that thought proceeds from the abstract 
to the concrete and bridges the gulf between the One and the 
many. Dean Inge lays more stress on the indwelling of God 
and the testimony of spiritual experience than on the historic 
and miraculous aspects of religion and, in his appreciative 
exposition of the mysticism of Plotinus, remarks that Dr. 
Caird misinterprets the doctrine and distorts it grievously, 
that he stretches Plotinus on his Hegelian bed of Procrustes 
and fails to notice the value of the world of spirituality and 
its creative activity and transcendence. The Dean enters into 
the mystic motive of Plotinus and his interpretation, sum- 
marized below, reveals the strand of Bhedabheda with a 
Vii4tadvaitic tendency. 

The philosophy of Plotinus is an idealistic ontology deal- 
ing with the absolute and its eternal vai|ies of truths goodness 
and beauty, and bears family resemblance to the theory 
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of Saguna Brahman, and, while it refutes materialism, it does 
not affirm the imreality of the phenomenal. The intellectual, 
moral and aesthetic values, as the essence of reality, are supra- 
temporal and supra-spatial and therefore the determinations of 
the absolute and not the absolute itself. The absolute as the 
One is the first cause and as the good or the perfect is the final 
cause. The soul has its home yonder in the absolute; it 
descends into matter and finally returns to the One which 
is its source and centre and thus transcends itself, and the 
spatial and temporal ideas are metaphorical and not 
metaphysical. 

The chief idea in the Neo-Platonic philosophy of religion 
is that reality is realizable. It is single and spiritual and the 
three divine principles are the One, Spirit and Soul, and 
form the triune reality as in Bhedabheda. The absolute is the 
unconditioned One which is the source of unity and plurality 
and it transcends separability. As the super-conscious, it is 
beyond the relational form and existence and is therefore 
ineffable. The Spirit is the unity in duality and the spiritual 
transcends separability but not plurality, and both the knower 
and the known coalesce in the content of the absolute without 
being annulled. Identity and contradiction appear opposed, 
but they are reconciled in the absolute. The whole is in eveiy 
part and each part of the whole is infinite; and there is no 
dividing line between one world and another. The universe 
is a harmonious series of ascending and descending spiritual 
existences and values. The sjiirirual world is the world of 
the One-many. In the spirit and the spiritual world the One 
and the many are reconciled in a multiple unity. The two are 
a unity in duality. All is each and each is all. Being and 
becoming are complementary and not contradictory, and there- 
fore both staticism and evolutionism are equally true. 
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In the world-view of Plotinus allied to the parindmavdda 
of Bhcdabheda, the One overflows in a stream of creative 
activity and there is another current of ascent to the same 
One. Creation is the overflow of the One and with its power 
it penetrates all things like the efflux of light from the sun. 
Things stream forth from the original power in eternal 
necessity. The spiritual becomes the world of sense in the 
mirror of matter. All things aspire to God. Every being 
tends to produce an image of itself and the spiritual world 
becomes an actuality. When spirit overflows and irradiates 
matter, it becomes its broken lights in this world and finally 
loses itself in darkness. Spiritual power slumbers in the 
stone, di earns in the plant and awakes in the soul and thus 
spiritualizes the universe. Space, as the form of externality, 
is a spurious substantiality, which makes the soul fugitive and 
obscures its sight. But it is not negation or evil posited in 
the absolute and perverting its nature. Matter has the 
promise of God, as it emanates from the powers of the One. 
Space accounts for our individuality. Time is willed change 
or the form of the will and causation involves teleology. In 
God, will and necessity are one. Divine creativeness is 
transitive activity and the outgoing life of the soul. Though 
God is beyond the phenomenal series of space and time, a 
part of His activity is transitive and the world of sense is 
created on the spiritual pattern though it is only a distorted 
picture thereof. The soul comes down and enters into bodies, 
but a part of it remains above and God suffers no loss in 
creation. Creation is not creation out of nothing at a 
particular point of time but is necessary for the manifestation 
and perfection of God and there is a cyclic process with an 
eternal cosmic systole and diastole. This is opposed to the 
Hegelian theory that God would be hnperfect without the 
15 
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world process and that He comes to Himself in history. God 
does not need the world but the world needs God. This 
real-idealism or the dynamic pantheism of Plotinus is opposed 
to gnostic dualism and the view of the Indian contemplative. 
The former ignores the value of the world of sense and the 
latter treats it as vacuous existence in living death steeped in 
torpor. Plotinus does not fully accept the Western tendency 
to endless irrational activity interested in bettering the world. 
An infinite purpose is a manifest contradiction and the world 
orders come and go. The cyclic theory is therefore more 
adequate than the theories of the apocalyptists. The world 
of sense with its ceaseless flux has less reality and value 
than the spiritual world and the dualistic view of two worlds, 
in which form is opposed to matter, has therefore to be 
rejected. Every grade of being is the matter of the grade 
above it and soul is really the matter of spirit and spirit the 
matter of the absolute. The world of sense is half-real, a 
true lie and our knowledge of it is only opinion or half- 
knowledge. When the soul awakes, matter vanishes, but it 
is yet a fact as divine matter. The One overflows and 
becomes nature like the luminary that pours forth its light 
without losing its substance. In the eternal, identity and 
difference are reconciled in a higher unity. 

The soul like the jiva of Bhedabheda is an energy 
thrown off by spirit; it is its effluence. Like the moon it 
shines with the borrowed light of the spirit and is a divine 
spark. It is the body that causes the illusory distinction 
between soul and soul, and creates so much pain in life. 
Each soul is really universal thought. All things are endowed 
with soul and there is a continuity from the infra-conscious 
to the supra-conscious. The world-soul, the soul of the all as 
creator, is not in the world, though the world is in it. The 
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soul is all in every part and, even when divided, it is indi- 
visible. Each soul is distinct but not separate and each 
particular is universal. There is an inner diversity that 
accounts for manyness. The soul is not in the body though 
the body is an image of it. Pleasure and pain belong to the 
soul and the body is a garment of the soul and therefore 
separable. The soul has a divine-human nature, related to 
the here and the yonder. What truly is never perishes and 
while the empirical aspect perishes, the immortal aspect is 
eternal. The energy of the one extends as far as matter and 
ensouls even things and the soul wanders from the supra- 
esscntial One to the infra-essential matter. All things arc 
endowed with soul and the pluralism that refers to spirits in 
a non-spirit. r»l environment is false. Nothing that is true 
comes into being nor perishes. Souls have real being but 
this being is derived from the One like the light of the moon; 
yet it is created by Gi)d. 

In the ethics of Plotinus, the good or what ought to be 
is not used in llie mere moralistic sense but refers to sclf- 
transcendence and unity. The soul strives upward to its 
home in the absolute and seeks deliverance from the world of 
sense, and the first stage in the ladder of ascent is tlie process 
of purification. The soul is to strip off the superfli* us and 
the spurious elements that belong to the world of sense. 
Goodness should be sought as an end in itself. Disinterest- 
edness is the only rule of life and its motive is to grow into God. 
The practice of virtue thus prepares for contemplation and 
longing for union with the infinite and there is no dualism 
between the moral life and dialectic and disciplined thinking. 
Contemplation is reasoned action and this view harmonizes 
serenity and strenuousness, the ideals of the cloister and 
activistic morality, and reminds us of jn&na-karma-samuccqya. 
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The finite self has the finite-infinite nature and therefore 
seeks self-transcendence in a super-historical state. Evil 
is ascribed to the false opinion arising from the spurious 
self of matter. Sin is a case of self-will and the separate self 
is only a figment. The present life is a falling away from the 
One. Earthly loves change and pass, but the love of God is 
eternal. Isolation or separation is felt to be a defect or disease 
of individuality, and unity is the highest condition of existence 
and the soul ‘ yonder ’ is undivided. The process of self-simpli- 
fication is not, like the peeling of the onion, a process of 
abstraction and an inner repostfTn which time fades in eternity; 
nor is it the theistic idea of the eternal entering into history 
and working towards a spiritual community. In the self- 
naughting process morality is transcended in the absolute. The 
self loses its content and is depersonalized, but not destroyed. 

The soul abandons the way of the manifold here and 
soars upwards from sensuous being to its home in the supra- 
essential absolute. It forsakes the external, fixes its gaze on 
the One within and longs for the vision eternal. As the 
One is alone, it is the flight of the alone to the alone. In 
the ecstatic experienep of the beatific vision, the soul becomes 
the spirit and its soul-feeling and memory are swept out of 
itself. When it mounts higher it intuits the One and resur- 
rection is from and not with the body. Thus there is ascent 
from the world of soul which is one-and-many to the spirit 
which is one-many and then to the One. The soul- 
consciousness is a limiting focus implying externality and in 
super-consciousness these limitations are transcended. Then 
the spirit thinks itself and thinks the others. In this intuition 
which transcends discursive thinking, the seer and the seen 
become one. It is not attaining stability, but is stability itself. 
The absolute is beauty itself and not the beautiful. This 
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mystic state is not to be identified with God-intoxication, or 
self-hypnotization, but it is a living realization of shining 
serenity. It is the timeless all which is not non-existent but 
super-existent; it is a state and not a person and the soul is 
immersed in the shoreless ocean of immortal bliss. In this 
ecstasy, the finite is taken up into or sinks into the infinite or 
All-One. The sense of finitude and separateness alone is 
abolished and not the self itself. It is not sclf-conscious- 
ness as the self implies a contrast with the not-sclf. Soul- 
consciousness is a limiting focus or fulcrum. But in cosmic 
consciousness as an achieved end, the foci arc fused into the 
one undivided unity but not abolished. Spiritual existence 
is a state ol formless immortality in which the infinite values of 
life arc eternally preserved. Disincarnale souls may help the 
universal soul to govern the world. Time yonder is under 
the form of eternity and not endless duration or timelcss- 
ness in the unity of the spirit. The disincarnate soul is absorbed 
in the universal; though externality disappears, duality 
remains; distinction is transcend<"d but not destroyed. 

If Dean Inge's exposition of Plotinus is accepted, it seems 
to suggest similar lines of thought in Ramanuja, but it has really 
more points of contact with the teaching ofBhedabh la than 
that of Ramanuja owing to its neglect of the inner worth of 
the individual and the world of nature. The i\u ory of the 
redemptive purpose of incarnation which Augustine could not 
find in Plotinus is not found by Ramanuja in Bhedabheda. 
The Dean, in contrasting the staticism of the Eastern con- 
templative with the dynamic spirit of tlie West shows, like 
other Westerners, his ignorance of the distinction between 
seeking the quiet and lapsing into quietism and of the systems 
of Vcdantic thought which emphasize vc mtarism, and simply 
dogmatizes when he says that Christianity is the only religion 
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or philosophy which has drawn the sling of the world’s evil 
by its insistence on social solidarity and suflfcring for others. 
The realistic idealism of Plotinus with its theories of emana- 
tion and ecstasy closely icsembles the Bhedabhcda doctrines 
of parindma-sakti and mukti as spiiitual unity and absorption. 
The view that ecstas^y is an escape from the natural and 
evanescent oidei and absorption in the eternal One resembles 
the Bhaskarlya idea of ekibkdva, Plotinus, like Yadava, 
treats the distinction between spirit and mattei as relative* 
and views inanimate things as endowed with souls. 

Frank Thilly considers Nco-Platonism as the most 
thorough-going attempt to reconcile pantheism and theism and 
his exposition of Plotinus also exhibits a strain of Bhedabhcda. 
Reality is the One or the absolute from which comes the 
or the divine mind as a unity in diffeicncc like the genus in 
the sj>ccics; fiom the J\^gu^ emanates the world-soul oi the 
Logos who fashions the world. Like the radiance of light, 
which loses nothing by communicating itself, the world 
emanates fiom the fulness of the transcendent being. Evil 
is traced to human fieedom and cannot be altiibuicd to God. 

Paul Shoicy in -his analysis of Nco-Platonism in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics points out that it exliibits 
three tendencies of the human mind. The first is a thau- 
maturgy, a low species of mysticism; the second a higher 
kind of mysticism clothed in symbolism which compares the 
emanational process to the radiance of light from the sun and 
the third is an ontological exposition of the absolute One of 
which even the idea of oneness cannot be predicated. While 
the interpretation of Caird emphasizes the absolute of onto- 
logy in the manner of Sarnkara, that given by Dean Inge 
and Thilly approximates to the mysticism of Bhedablicda 
with a leaning towards Visistadvaita. 
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SPINOZA 

Hegfl is said to have often remarked that if a man lias no 
Spinozism, he has no standing in philosophy. Frederick 
Pollock in his Life and Philosophy of Spinoza asserts that his 
theory of the eternity of the mind is one of the most brilliant 
endeavours of speculative philosophy and that in the theory 
of immortality and intellectual love of God there is perhaps 
a reminiscence of Neo-Platonic influence and he traces 
the pantheistic strain in Wordsworth to Spinoza. Richard 
McKcon in his Philosophy oj Spinoza extols its logical unity 
and unity of purpose and is of opinion that Spinoza's theory 
is Aristotclianism touched with Xeo-Platonic ecstasy. The 
religions of the East were known to him only by loose report. 
F. Pollock observes that no two phihtsophers have truly 
understood Spinoza's metaphysical principles of ethics in 
precisely the same way. Sjiino/.a's view is more c habit of 
thought with a wealth of vital ideas than a system. He has 
not much faith in nomenclature and catchwords, but there 
is no particular harm in most people calling it pantheism, if 
it is not identified with Brahmanical illusionism and stoicism. 
J. A. Gunn likewise has no faith in labels, but he thinks 
that Spinoza may be styled a pantheist in the clear view that all 
things are in God and are His manifestations. Spinoza relies 
more on clear thinking and righteous life tJian on theologi- 
cal revelation with its faith in mirat’-s and mystery, in an 
extra-mundane and absentee God and in historic incarnation. 
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According to John Caird there is an inner contradiction 
in the philosophy of Spinoza owing to the conflict between 
the abstract method of geometrical metaphysics dealing with 
truth and the concrete method of ethics dealing with per- 
fection, employed by him in his conception of Substance and 
modes. Substance, in his ontology, excludes all determi- 
nations and is an absolutely indeterminate being and the 
finite beings have an individuality which is a fiction of the 
mind. The attributes are what the intellect perceives as 
constituting the essence of the substance. The self-identical 
absolute is purely affirmative or what is, and the essence of 
the finite is non-esse or bare negation. Only the infinite can 
follow from the infinite and the finite from the finite, and 
the finite is only an illusion or an evanescent mode. Nature 
naturata exists only for the imagination and has no reality. 
Moral distinctions are only a human way of describing things 
and individual freedom is the woik of imagination and 
ignorance. When the illusion of time and the things of sense 
vanish, eternity is realized, here and now. This interpreta- 
tion of the world as nothing and the infinite as the attri- 
buteless absolute reminds us of the teaching of Samkara that 
Brahman is real and the world false. John Caird rejects this 
view of reality as a moveless or barren absolute and attempts 
a Hegelian account of Spinoza. Spinoza is often greater than 
his logico-mathematical method and though he starts with 
substance as abstract unity devoid of content, he passes to 
the idea of concrete unity or the self-determining infinite. 
The principle of reality is neither determination nor in- 
determination, but self-determination in which both unity and 
difference are organically related. Spinoza’s theory of infinite 
modes brings out the truth of the self-development of the 
infinite. The real motive of Spinoza is to trace the diversity of 
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finite life to the infinity of God. The absolute is the one self- 
conscious spirit realizing itself in and through finite distinc- 
tions. By its own inner impulse it goes forth from itself to objects 
foreign to it and then returns to itself. It is both self-differen- 
tiating and self-integrating. Negation is not bare denial but 
has a positive meaning and the infinite denies and affirms the 
finite. The negation of the natural many is the affirmation 
of the spiritual self by a process of self-transcendence and 
the eternal life negates the temporal and affirms it. The self 
is not lost in the unity of God but is conscious of that unity. 

In the exposition of the ethico-spiritual side of Spinoza, 
Jaochim claims to interpret it as d, whole in which his mysti- 
cism is read as part and parcel of his metaphysics and his 
view bears striking similarities to Bhedabheda of the Yadava 
type. The philosophy of religion is the perfect knowledge 
of the eternal and infinite which is beyond the contingent 
and the consequent attainment of spiritual freedom and 
felicity. Substance is self-dependent and it explains itself 
and also explains the world dependent on it. It is the 
totality or plenitude of being and the productive source of 
the finite. But it is not to be identified with quantitative 
infinitude. Substance is infinite because essence volves 
existence and it is self-conditioned, self-caused and absolute. 
It is unique, eternal and is the only individual because a 
plurality of infinites is self-contradictory. What is self 
independent is also inclusive. The more real a thing is, the 
more it depends upon itself and the more attributes it has, 
and God is, and must be real, because He is self-determined. 
Since consciousness involves self-consciousness, God is not a 
characterless abstraction. Reality exists in two forms, namely 
substance and modes. The former is elf-conditioned and 
the latter is a conditioned real which derives its reality, from 
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the former and depends on it. Substance is in se but mode 
is in alio. God has infinite attributes, each of which expresses 
an eternal and infinite essence, of which thought and extension 
arc the most essential to us and equally real and co-ordinate. 
These attributes constitute the nature of reality; they arc 
not illusions or emanations, but arc aspects, as F. Pollock 
says, and each is infinite in its own kind. But thought and 
extension ( xpress and exhaust the whole of reality so far as 
it is thought and extension. Spinoza thus steers clear of 
mentalism and materialism in his Energetic Synthesis. Substance 
is whole in its attributes though it differs in each, and our 
mind or body is only a mode or fragment of its own attribute. 
Our mind is a fragment of God’s thought and our body of 
God's extension. Divine omnipotence is actual in the two 
lines or fields offeree known humanly as thought and extension. 
God is conceived panthcistically as the onc-and-all but is 
not equated with physical and mental energy. When we 
sav that God is extended, we do not refer to God as a spatial 
whole because God is more than thought and extension and 
the anthropomorphic ideas of personality, duration and 
measurement do no't apply to the absolute. The will and 
intellect of God differ from our will and intellect as the word 
‘ dog ’ connoting the star differs from the animal. As the 
free cause of all things, God is natura naturans having infinite 
and eternal essence. But in the form of modes, He is natura 
naturata but not the sum of things, and the former logically 
fulfils itself in the latter. Spinoza rejects the God of theology 
as the idea of divine design implies imperfection, but he favours 
the principle of immanent teleology and attributes infinite 
consciousness to t^e absolute. 

The infinite intellect is produced in the attribute of 
thought and forms the totality of all things and the finite 
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world is the unfolding of the infinite. All things are perfect 
as they proceed from the divine nature and therefore nothing 
is false or bad. G. A. Gunn thinks that, in the pantheistic 
monism of Spinoza, the world is an emanation of the creative 
being of God which is infinite; it is expression of the infinite 
energy of reality. 'The theory of infinite modes reminds us 
of the doctrine of the Logos and Brahma, the first begotten 
of Brahman. Substance determines itself to modes and is the 
immanent cause of all things; it is not a whole of modes but 
is the modes. Thinking things and extended things express 
the divine nature in a limited way, and, as G. A. Gunn 
says, they are to the substance what the waves are to the 
sea. These modes inhere in substance and its affections and 
share in ihcir infinity and eternity. The human mind is 
thought particularized and therefore modal and not substantial 
and is an element of the infinite intellect of God. God is 
the unconditioned and man is like a foam bubble. The 
soul-side of man has positive essence and is therefore eternal 
and the modes of matter are as divine as the modes of the 
mind. But its contingent side is due to its place in spatial 
and tempioral order. The mode is a conditioned real and 
its essence is therefore derivative and necessary. Modal 
existence is finite; but its essence is eternal. A particular 
thing in its particularity is finite and perishing ii: so far as 
it is particular. But, since the contingent implies the self- 
conditioned, the mode has its being in God and is a variety 
of the unity of the absolute. As part of the essence of reality 
it is eternal and infinite. The chief modes are thinking 
things and objects of thought and man is both spiritual and 
corporeal and from divine necessity there follows an infinite 
number of things in infinite ways. 1 ^\crefore God is the 
modes and His oneness reveals itself in the multiplicity of 
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the modes. In the unity of substance there is an infinite 
variety of parts as its moments. 

Man is a mode of the infinite intellect of God and his 
idea is God’s idea not in so far as He is infinite but in so far 
as He is the essence of the mind; but now it is imprisoned 
in particularity and therefore it seeks freedom from this 
contingency of infinitude. The finite moves restlessly beyond 
itself for completion and is seized with the impulse of self- 
expansion. Since every mode is an immanent expression of 
the divine nature, its freedom is derived from the freedom 
of God and God is self-determined and exists in his own 
inner necessity. Spinoza admits degrees of reality and refers 
to its progressive realization. The more of God there is in 
man, the more he secs from God’s point of view. Though a 
mouse and an angel depend equally on God, yet a mouse is 
not an angel. There is more of God in the saint than in storks 
and stones and He is the only ical and the perfect. The 
free man sees things as they are under the form of cteinity, 
sub specie etermtas. The intellectual and the moral life are 
ultimately one and the distinctions of truth and falsitx and 
good and evil arise from the distinctions in the adequacy of 
the idea. There are three ascending scales of knowledge and 
morality due to the impulse of self-realization. The first 
stage in knowledge is imagination in which we percci\c 
things existing in time and space determined externally in 
an arbitrary and fragmentary form. This knowledge is 
contingent, mutilated and inadequate. The second is laiio or 
the stage of the scientific knowledge of necessity and univer- 
sality reached by reason. Reason is rooted in reality and 
in this stage we ^|^now man as such as a mode of God and 
not as this man or that man. Reason adequately contem- 
plates things as they are and the accidents of imagination 
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which we feel now become a necessary element of reality 
which we think. But even scientific knowledge is only abs- 
tract and external and it does not bring out the essence of 
things. Therefore in the third stage of scientia intuitiva or 
supra-rational insight, we go from mere body- feeling and the 
abstractions of sense to God-consciousness and this is not 
mediate but immediate and absolutely perfect knowledge of 
the infinite, its immanence in the finite and also of the modal 
being of the finite. Then the unity is seen in the differences 
and the differences are seen as individuations of creative 
unity. 

Corresponding to these three stages of intellectual expan- 
sion, there are three degrees of moral perfection owing to the 
unity or identity of intelligence and will. The finite self 
strives to persist in its own being and conation refers to this 
inherent divine impulse of self-maintenance or self-realization. 
In the first stage, man is a passive part of nature yoked to 
passions and lives in isolation. A passion is a confused idea, 
a passiveness of the soul which makes us mere playthings of 
the external world and it is the practical aspect of imagi- 
nation. But ethics is based on metaphysics and evil is used 
in the Neo-Platonic sense of privation. In the high^-r life of 
reason, the passions arc subdued by thinking them cl ..rly or 
by a stronger contrary emotion and the self of individualistic 
ethics is now extinguished and replaced by the joys of dis- 
interested love and social solidarity. In this stage, we rise 
from servitude to sovereignty. The passions are subdued 
and not swept away. Only the sense of imagination is 
annulled and not the modal being. But even this stoic life 
of reason is only a golden link and a half-way house to the 
supreme Good. In the last stage of the intuition of divine 
determinism, there is the consummation of all endeavour 
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owing to the absence of compulsion and contingency. The 
finite sheds its finitude and is taken up into the infinite and 
is transfigured and the infinite realizes itself through the self- 
maintaining impulse of the finite. The contemplative life 
and the life of activity are now reconciled in the intellectual 
love of God, which is at once the culmination of thought and 
the consummation of morality. This love is part of the 
infinite love wherewith God loves Himself. In tlxe realization 
of oneness with God, God’s thought is our thought and He 
is real in us and as our eternal self. The thing of sense in 
us passes away and the eternal aspect remains as an clement 
of the divine nature and attains freedom and felicity; this 
deliverance from passions is salvation which is here and now 
and not a future reward. The finite as such ceases to be, 
but as a mode of God it transcends itself, shares in His sub- 
stantiality and persists in its eternal actuality. The shift 
of things is now transcended in a state of shining serenity. 
In that blessed state there is no personal survival or im- 
mortality, because personality and memory perish with the 
body; eternity is not endless duration but is the very essence 
of God and there is 410 before and after in it, and we see all 
things under the form of eternity. According to F. Pollock, 
the mind as an eternal mode of thought, which is a part of 
the infinite intellect of God, is in some sense individual. The 
accidents of sense and time now become the incidents </f 
timeless necessity and its felicity, and the finite mode is 
absoj’bed in the unity of the absolute. The human mind 
cannot be destroyed with the body for there remains some- 
thing of the mind that is eternal. The individual point of 
view is not extinguished but transformed into the intuitive 
experience of seeiAg all things in God and God in all things. 
The essence of Spinoza’s thought is, according to Pollock, 
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given in the perfect words of Renan : ‘ Reason leads death 
in triumph and the work done for Reason is done for eternity.’ 

Professor Hallett, m the masterly interpretation of 
Spinoza, in his book Aeternitas^ seeks to avoid the fatal defects 
of monistic idealism like that of Bosanquet, which refers to 
the merging of the finite self in the eternal absolute. The 
human mind as part of the infinite intellect of God constitutes 
the whole which alone is eternal in its right. What is loss 
or contradiction for the finite self is the content of the Real 
which integrates it; and integration is not the loss of indivi- 
duality, but is the synthetic expression, in form and content 
of the infinite, like the notes of the melody. The existence 
of a being fellows from its essence and is eternal. Eternity 
as essential ( k’ :tence is neither duration nor its negation, 
but it appears in time under the form of conatus. It is only 
imagination that divides essence and existence and pulverizes 
eternal extension. The Real is not space-time, but extended 
eternity. To know the eternal is to be the eternal, and in 
scientia intuitiva God has full intuition. The sectional view 
of the finite is corrected in the intuition of the articulated 
whole. This is a state of eternal blessedness which is more than 
the enduring joy of the drifting mind. Professor A Wolf, 
in an appreciative article in Philosophy^ concludes that jpino- 
zism presents a wholeness unsurpassed by any other system. 
It alone insists on a real wwi-verse and, unlike the modern 
attenuated monisms, it alone refers to a systemic monism in 
which relation, rationalism and religion are integrated. 

In the metaphysics of Spinoza the absolute is me self- 
existent and self-differentiating substance or God; the 
thinking things and objects of thought are phases or deter- 
* minate expressions of the absolute. The manifest is only tlie 
unfolding of the immanent one and not a fictitious veiling 
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process. The attributes are lines of force in which divine 
omnipotence manifests its free causality and makes its potencies 
actual. God as natura naturans is God as natura naturata. 
J^atura naturans is God as the free dynamic cause and natura 
naturata is the same God as the self-caused existing as the 
universe of modes or the consequent of the free causality of 
God. God is the modes. Modal multiplicity has its ground 
in the unity of the nature of God. Man can transcend his 
finite humanity and become one with the absolute by moral 
and intellectual perfection and there is scope and hope for 
Spinoza in Spinozism. 

Bhedabheda resembles Spinoza’s view of the unity of 
the absolute realized in its modal multiplicity. The theory 
of natura naturans resembles the Bhedabheda conception of 
Brahman. The idea of the attributes as the lines of force of* 
divine omnipotence is very much like the parmdma-iakti of 
Brahman. The unity of moral life and the life of reason 
can be compared to the theory of jndna-karma-samiiccaya 
and the theory of human destiny as the oneness of its essential 
and eternal element with God has its analogy in the conception 
of mukti according to the Bhedabheda of the YMava school. 

Pollock claims to go up into the heart and citadel of 
Spinozism by beginning with a quotation from Samkara: 

‘ Know in thyself and the world one self-same soul, 
Banish the dream that sunders part from the whole.^ 

But his exposition fits in more with Bhedabheda than with 
Advaita. Some interpreters of Samkara, like Kokilesvara 
Sastri, do not accept the ‘ illusion ’ theory, but bring 
out the realistic side of Advaita, and Modak,^ following 

^ Vide article on ^ Spinozistic Substance and Upani^adic 
Self’ in Philosophy y October 1931. 
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Sastri’s exposition, thinks that mayi in the sense of the 
power of Brahman closely resembles the attributes of Spinoza. 
This world-view is more in line with the paritf&navdda of 
Bhedibheda than the vivartaoada of Saipkara. 

The following denunciation of Spinozism by Richard 
Blackmore in his philosophical poem on ‘ Creation ’ reminds 
us of a similar criticism levelled agciinst Bhedabheda by 
Vedanta Desika: 

The Spheres of Ether ^ which the Worlds enclose, 

And all th’ Apartments, which the whole compose. 
The lucid Orbs, the Earth, the Air, the Main, 

With every diff’rent Being they contain. 

Are one prodigious Aggregated God, 

Of whom each Sand is past, each Stone and Clod, 
Supreme Perfections in each Insect shine. 

Each Shrub is Sacred, and each Weed Divine. 

As much you pull Religion’s altars down. 

By owning all Things God, as owning none, 

For should all Beings be alike Divine, 

Of Worship if an object you assign, 

God to himself must Veneration shew. 

Must be the Idol and the Vot’ry too; 

And their assertions are alike absurd, 

Who own no God, or none to be ador’d. 

That Reality is alike and equally present in all, is brought 
out in the well-known lines of Pope: 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 


As full, as perfect is a hair as heart. 

As full, as perfect, in vile man fhat mourns. 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums. 

16 
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Bradley directs his polemic against this shallow pantheism 
in which everything is so worthless on the one hand, so 
divine on the other, that nothing can be viler nor more 
sublime than anything else. 

In defence of Spinozism, it is maintained by J. A. 
Picton that though God is the whole, no part by itself can be 
God. God is not the aggregate of finite objects but a living 
whole, expressing itself in infinite variety, and all change, 
pain and evil are only partial. Devotion to God is the same 
as loyalty of the parts to the whole. The defects of pan- 
cosmism arise only when God is synonymous with the world. 
But in philosophic pantheism, God is immanent in nature 
and yet transcends its imperfections and this view meets 
the charge of acosmism. While the logic of pantheism 
demands immanence and the divineness of the universe, 
its ethical and spiritual side emphasizes eminence and the 
main motive of Spinozism is idealistic and mystic and not 
naturalistic. Spinoza, in the manner of Indian mystic philo- 
sophers, accepts the reality of moral distinctions and insists 
on perfection as the supreme end of life. But his distinction 
of natura into its tv'0.real aspects, and the idea of the highest 
end as the worship of the whole do not constitute sp>ecific 
spiritual consciousness. The conception of the ‘ Intellecutal 
love of God ’ tends to lay more stress on rational insight than 
on religious ecstasy. 



CHAPTER Xri 


HEGEL 

The philosophy of Hegel is closely related to Bhedabheda 
and not to Visistadvaita as some modem philosophers 
think. It is variously interpreted as pantheistic, pluralistic, 
and mentalistic, and therefore ‘ there are many Hegels 
H. Haidar, in his lucid exposition of Hegel and Neo-Hegelian- 
ism, claimr. ♦hat Hegelianism is really the meeting of extremes 
and is a synthesis of the pantheism of Gaird and others on 
the one hand, and the view of McTaggart on the other. 
The absolute is not a substance or a unitary self, but a self- 
conscious and self-differentiating super-personality, or a 
subject of many selves. As Watson insists, reality must have 
two aspects, it must be absolutely one and absolutely many. 
If the idea of unity in Hegel is stressed, then it tends towards 
the pantheism of Spinoza in which differences become un- 
substantial like the passing waves of the ocean, j’ut, if, as 
McTaggart thinks, the absolute is a unity of persons but not 
itself a person, his view emphasizes the element of multiplicity 
and leans towards pluralism. But the absolute is not a unity 
of selves, but the self of selves. If the whole is in and as each 
part and if the part is a self, the whole should also be a self. 
Pluralism cannot reduce the manifold into a unity as abstract 
monism cannot extract the many out of the one. Both lead 
to dualism and involve an endless see-saw and Hegel bridges 
the gulf between naive realism and monistic idealism by his 
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theory of the unity of opposites. The absolute is a spiritual 
unity of correlated selves, each of which is the whole and 
partakes of its perfections. Unity is particularized and yet 
remains undivided. 

Hegelianism is the theory of the absolute as developed 
in the dialectic, and is characterized as panlogism by Erdmann _ 
To Hegel, philosophy is the only perfect science in which 
thought thinks thought and becomes a significant and perfect 
whole. The absolute is spirit and reason is the highest 
expression of spirit. Notion seizes the whole in its singleness 
and controls all thought. Reason alone is the life of reality 
and is not only finite but absolute and the dialectic is the 
very soul of speculation. Reality is the notion as a self- 
difiFerentiating principle or a unity of opposites. The whole 
is the true and is shaped by reason. Hegel distinguishes 
between abstract understanding and concrete reason; while 
the former deals with identity alone or difference alone, the 
latter removes these abstractions and deals with the concrete 
unity of opposites or contraries, in which both identity and 
difference as one-many are equally real and essential factors. 
The two are opposed and yet allied. The opposites, on 
Croce’s view, are not opposed to unity. M. R. Cohen 
thinks that it is not the identity of opposites, but the principle 
of polarity. Bare identity or universality is as abstract as 
bare difference or otherness and the dialectic with its triple 
moments of thesis, antithesis and synthesis, corrects these 
abstractions and brings out the nature of reality as self- 
expression or spiritual and temporal becoming. Negation 
is really the principle of determination and is contrasted with 
the view of Spinoza which regards determination as negation. 
Owing to the imrtianence of the universal in the particular, 
self-identity is enriched by determination or particularization 
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and not impoverished. Reality is a one-many and not a 
pure undifferenced being robbed of all content. The many 
is involved in the one and evolves out of the one. As a self- 
contained unity, it is one; but as differentiation, it is many, 
and it is the essence that thus manifests itself. McTaggart 
says that unity has no meaning but the differentiations, and 
the differentiations have no meaning but the unity and in 
this harmony neither side is subordinated to the other. 

The absolute, as a self-differentiating unity, goes out of 
itself to the object and yet remains as one, and, as Caird says 
the self-differentiations are selves. The idea of subject implies 
an object. The subject is objectified and each object is an 
object to a self or subject, and object or non-self to others 
and all are inter-related. Reality is thus an identity in 
difference of the subject and the object. The so-called infinite 
beyond the finite is restricted by the finite and is therefore 
really finite. Likewise the infinite as an endless series is the 
false infinite. But the true infinite is immanent in the finite 
and is at home in itself with its other and is a positive idea. 
The finite as finite is contingent and contradictory; but when 
it is grounded in the infinite, it becomes a real phased or 
element of the infinite. The finite facts exist here .»nd now; 
but in the logic of religion they are transcended in ihe uni- 
versal which is more than mere existence. When the finitude 
or limit of the finite is negated, then it becomes the infinite. 
The particular is both finite and infinite and it is finite from 
one point of view and infinite from another point of view. 
Though a specific determination of the whole, it participates 
in the one and is infinite. The absolute is thus the totality 
of selves which is completely in each constituent self and 

^ Unpublished Lecture Notes on Hegel by Dr. A. G. Hogg. 
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communicates its nature to them. Man is not passing mode,, 
but is essential to the infinite and sustained by it. As finite, 
he is external to other objects and excludes them; but, as 
infinite, he is all-inclusive. Each self is a system of selves; 
but the absolute is the self of all selves. In the triadic develop- 
ment, the notion passes over into nature, its other, and returns 
to itself as absolute spirit, which is the consummation of the 
world-process. 

It is only in the absolute of philosophy that the notion is 
fully articulate. The one is a unity of multiplicity. The 
God of religion is the self-certilying absolute and triune and 
yet. He goes out of Himself to nature and man and returns 
to Himself as the absolute spirit. Nature is the other to God 
and is petrified spirit and man is a link between the two. 
The world belongs to God and God is necessary to the world. 
God’s will is realized in the freedom of the finite selves and 
the self should renounce its particularity before it unites with 
God. Eternal being is in and for itself and yet it posits itself 
as its own difference. In the triple movement of religion, 
natural religion, like Indian pantheism, is the first stage, 
and this pantheism conceives the absolute as being or Brah- 
man, which is an emotion-less, will-less, deed-less abstract 
unity and vacancy, in which the finite is a vanishing accident. 
Pantheism easily passes into naturalism. Multiplicity is crass 
without unity and it gives rise to the maddest of polytheisms. 
The religion of spiritual individuality, like Zoroastrianism, 
marks the second stage, but its individuality is fragmentary. 
Christianity, or Revealed Religion, is the last stage in which 
the absolute spirit returns to itself. What is implicit becomes 
explicit and the philosophic mind lays hold of the absolute 
and participates in its perfections. Hegel’s estimate of Indian 
religion may be ignored as it is true neither to life nor to logic 
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and the whole classification is dogmatically imposed on 
reality and not revealed by it. Hegel ‘ states .ihe problem 
to suit the answer ’ and betrays the common prejudice 
that oriental thinking does not recognize the reality of 
moral distinction. The logical order is not the same as the 
chronological order and Hegel’s view of the absolute is not 
the absolute. 

In some notable modem expositions of Indian thought a 
kinship is traced between the logical highest of Ramwuja 
and of Hegel and this view is contrasted with the intuitional 
highest of Saipkara. To both Ramwuja and Hegel, reality 
is a one containing many. The real is the real for thought 
with an element of negativity in it; but it is not the real in 
itself. Logic transforms the intuition of the indeterminate 
into a systematic organic unity. The absolute is triune unity 
or tripod consisting of God, soul and nature. livara or God 
cast in the moulds of logic is the synthesis of being and non> 
being. He is a self-conscious personality with the not-self as 
an integral element and loses Himself to find Himself. Ex- 
perience presents the two concepts of identity and difference, 
and Ifvara is the generalized concept of such experience. 
Nature is a real self-expression of the absolute a'-d not a 
dutortion of it. The absolute is God, spirit aii i matter 
and not God alone. But Hegel’s theory of the identity of 
opposites and the nature of the absolute and its self-differentia- 
tion bears more affinity to Bhedabheda than to Vi^istadvaita, 
and calls for similar criticism. Hegel’s panlogism seeks the 
fusion of the opposites and ends in confusion. He is some- 
times called ‘ the Prince of the Confusionists ’ and the greatest 
irrationalist in the history of human thought. The theory of 
the unity of the opposites fails to ej^lain the element of the 
contingent, the irrational and the imperfect, that is in the 
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universal. The facts of physics and biology cannot be deduced 
a priori from the dialectic of metaphysics. Schopenhauer 
therefore thinks that the real is irrational. In his ethics, 
Hegel is inclined towards an amoralistic view of life which 
tends to justify Napoleon’s idea that God is on the side of 
the heaviest artillery. Cohen concludes multiplicity and 
struggle, finitude and evil, contingency and imperfection are 
as real as anything else, and cannot be rationally deduced 
from, or wiped out by, any monistic idea.^ Materialism 
follows as necessarily from the Hegelian premises of the 
identity of the real and the rational as spiritualism. In 
mounting to the higher category, the lower is not really 
transcended. 

If the existent universe of space-time is the objectifica- 
tion of being and if the cosmos is a logical process in which 
God comes to self-consciousness and becomes perfect, then, 
as Swami Vivekananda observes, the world is greater than 
salvation. Such a view strikes at the very root of the ethical 
and religious need for renunciation and therefore it is nipped 
in the bud in Indian thought. No mumukm or seeker after 
God adores an evolving and imperfect Being, and dialectics 
cannot prove divinity. While some say that the Hegelian 
absolute is a ‘ perpetual activity ’, others maintain that it is 
static and the idea of change is an illusion. The logical view 
of the one-many lands us in vicious intellectualism. The 
duality of the subject-object consciousness is a dualism which 
cannot be solved, but can only be dissolved by the intuition 
of the absolute, and R^^uja, like Saipkara, relies more on 
the intuitions enshrined in revelation than on the primacy 
of reason. M. Sircar maintains that Ramanuja’s conception 


^ Jke Philosophical Review, May 1932. 
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of reality is no synthesis of being and non-being but a concrete 
identity which implies distinction but not negation and that 
his dialectic is thus an improvement on Hegel’s fusion of 
opposites. His construction of Visistadvaita as an adjectival 
theory of the absolute fails to bring out the full import of the 
prakdra-prakdrin relation. 

Hegelian thought dominates diverse systems of later 
thought, and the expositions of Bradley, Royce and Bosanquet 
on the lines of Hegelian absolutism suggest certain similarities 
with Bhedabheda. 


Bradley 

Bradley lullcws, in his own metaphysical way, the mess- 
age of Hegel that Reality is spiritual, and that the more 
spiritual a thing is, the more it is real, and explains it as the 
supra-rclational absolute that embraces all differences in an 
all-inclusive harmony. Reality is one and its being is in ex- 
perience and it is experience and not ‘ an unearthly ballot of 
bloodless categories The real is qualified by plurality while 
it is itself not plural. A plurality of independent reals only 
multiplies the metaphysical difficulty. Unlike Hegel, Bradley 
thinks that the infinite transcends thought. The ideas of 
identity and difference lead to an infinite process and cannot 
be ultimate. Every relational thought like time, space, 
causation, substance and self sunders the ‘ what ’ from the 
* that ’ and is therefore an appearance riddle with contradic- 
tions. We do not know why and how the absolute divides 
itself into centres or the way in which, so divided, it still 
remains one. The relating principle of togetherness is external 
to the relata and involves self-discrepancy. Owing to the 
self-discrepancy of thought truth is not absolute, but has 
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degrees. The relational points to a whole which is beyond 
relations and every appearance is somehow preserved and 
merged in the absolute, thought in a transmuted form. The 
absolute is superior to partition and is in some way perfected 
by it. The mere intellect is puzzled by the problem of the one 
and the many and its endless process or infinite fission and yet 
the two are reconciled in the absolute. The absolute is the 
highest unity of which the one and the many are aspects. 
Every particular asserts a superior unity and contributes to 
the whole and the particulars blend with one another and 
become absorbed in reality. Time is a false appearance of 
the timeless reality. Goodness is the adjective, something 
not itself and is superseded. Error and evil correct them- 
selves and contribute to perfection. Every flame of passion, 
chaste or carnal, would still burn in the absolute unquenched 
and unabridged, a note absorbed in the harmony of its higher 
bliss. Heaven’s design can realize itself as effectively in 
Catiline or Borgia as in the scrupulous or innocent. The 
absolute is the richer for every discord and diversity which it 
embraces and transcends. The self is only a content and my 
‘ mine ’ becomes a feature in the great ‘ Mine ’ which in- 
cludes all ‘ mines ’ There is no reality more solid than that 
of the religious consciousness. Even the religious conscious- 
ness in which man is over against God, is a contradiction, 
and the God of religion is only an appearance of the absolute 
which is spiritual and super-personal. God is not God, till 
He has become all in all, and a God who is all in all is not 
the God of religion. Short of the absolute, God cannot rest, 
and having reached that goal, He is lost. The absolute is 
related to nothing and cannot therefore be God. The rela- 
tional way of th^ght is thus a mere makeshift and is self- 
discrepant. In the trans-relational unity of the absolute, all 
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contradictions are reconciled and in the final destiny and 
last truth of all things, there is one all-pervasive transfusion 
with a reblending of all material. Every discord is over- 
ruled and transmuted into harmony, and there is a balance 
of pleasure over pain. The absolute contains histories, 
but it has no history of its own as nothing perfect can 
move. 

Bradley is not clear in expounding the relation between 
reality and appearance. In his negative dialectic, the appear- 
ances are stripped of reality and abolished. The final destiny 
of all finite things is their absorption in the absolute. The 
finite centres as such disappear or lose their distinctive being 
in the timeless and changeless absolute; they are dissolved 
and transcended. In the reblending of material, there is a 
dissipation of nature; yet he says that the appearances are 
revelations of the absolute and are saved by it and not lost 
in it. There is no identity in abstraction from diversity. As 
parts of the whole, they have their individual being and the 
content of not one of them is obliterated. ‘ That the glory 
of this world in the end is appearance leaves the world more 
glorious,’ 

Royce in h’s criticism of Bradley proceeds on the principle 
that the life of thought belongs to the realm of reality. It 
is self-evident that identity and diversity are conjoined and 
not contradictory and it is the inner law of thought to express 
its own unity in a multiplicity of aspects. The actually 
infinite is not an endless process involving self-contradiction, 
but is a concrete expression of Being. To escape scepticism, 
Bradley takes refuge in the idea that reality is sentient ex- 
perience; but he does not rely on the intuition of the absolute 
as different from sentient experience. The absolute is not a 
kind of self-absorbing sponge which endlessly sucks in its 
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own self'hood. The self is affirmed even in denying it. 
Bradley’s absolute really has two aspects, it absorbs the many 
and it is also aware of this absorption. The absolute is 
above the relations and it knows that it is above the 
relations. In seeking to escape from selfhood, it yet remains 
as self-existence. In other words, the absolute is self-conscious 
Being possessing the appearances instead of suppressing and 
transmuting them. Royce is, on the whole, more inclined 
towards the view of the personality of the absolute than 
Bradley. 

Both Bradley and Hegel, according to Haidar, insist 
on the ultimate spiritual unity of all experience; but, while 
Hegel constructs a graded and symmetrical system of cate- 
gories with the principle of the identity of opposites, Bradley 
connects the absolute and its appearances in an abrupt and 
mysterious way. He condemns relational thought and yet 
somehow makes it cohere with reality. The relational and 
the supra-relational are discontinuous. In the panlogism of 
Hegel, God is fully revealed in the world; but the absolutism 
of Bradley lays stress on the transcendental side of reality 
and regards the finite as the ragged edges of the absolute. 
As S. K. Das observes in his thoughtful work A Study of 
the Vedanta, philosophic agnosticism acts as an antidote to 
Hegelian gnosticism. Bradley distrusts thought and treats 
the self as a mere connection of content without any unity; 
but reality is relational and knowable and the absolute is the 
consummation of thought. W. James says relations relate 
in spite of Bradley. If reality is ‘ experience ’ it is the idea 
of the self as the unity in difference that is our highest 
experience. The content of the finite self is a fragment of 
the absolute; but*^in the form of self-consciousness it is one 
with it. 
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Royce 

Royce’s theory of Being is both monistic and pluralistic; 
but it is opposed to realism, pan-psychism and mysticism, 
and, as Haidar points out, Royce is the only absolute idealist 
that identifies the absolute with Will. Truth is determinate- 
ness of idea and experience, and the world of my idea is 
my will determinately embodied. Reality is a totality or the 
complete embodiment of the internal meaning of finite ideas 
and is determinate. It is will in God and man that brings 
out the idea of individuality and the world is the absolute 
individual of which the finite selves are only fragments and 
aspects. When I uniquely will, it is I who just here am 
God’s will and T am active and free so far. My freedom is 
not the whole of God’s, but is a unique fact thereof. Reality 
as subject-object is one as well as many. As the one, it is 
the whole or the individual and as the many, it is an infinite 
multiplicity of individuals expressing it. Reality is thus the 
individual of the individuals. The absolute is unique, and 
infinity is at best a character or a universal different from 
uniqueness or wholeness. The infinite is determinate and 
not indeterminate or an endless series and the absolute is a 
self which exhausts an infinity in its presentations. Reality 
is a self-representative system of which the finite strivings for 
the * other ’ are mere aspects or expressions. It is the absolute 
which, in its wholeness, comprises many selves in various 
inter-relations. Each self represents the totality in its own 
way and is an integral element of the absolute. God cannot 
be one except by being many. The one will of God 
expressed through the many individual wills and the indi- 
vidual experience is identically a part of God’s experience. 
The finite self does not repeat the absolute, but contributes 
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its share to the infinite richness of its personality. Every 
finite intent taken in its wholeness is the absolute, and the 
most fleeting act is a part of the world’s meaning. 

Bhedabheda and Bosanquet^ 

Bhaskara and Yadava, like other Vedantin-s, subordinate 
reason to levelation and seek to discover ,the meaning and 
value of the JrutUs in the light of the theory of Bhedabheda 
or identity and difference. But Bhaskara posits the principle 
of identity and difference in the relation between jiva and 
I^vara, in which identity is essential and eternal (svdbhavika) 
and difference is merely adventitious or contingent appearance 
{aupadhika). But Yadava insists on the equal reality of 
identity and difference and regards the finite as an element of 
the infinite. Appearance belongs to reality and is not opposed 
to it. Sruti only exhibits the diversity of empirical experience 
which changes and passes. 

Bosanquet is not bound by any such iruti or revelation. 
He affirms the ontological thought that the best must be and 
postulates the principle of identity in difference based on 
non-contradiction. It is an immanent criticism that whole- 
ness is the only test of reality in which everything is trans- 
figured, reconciled and united. Thought is not merely 
discrepant, as Bradley asserts, but is also synthetic. It 
presses onward and seeks its stabilty in the concrete universal. 
He stakes his whole faith in the ‘ trueness and being of the 
highest mystic experience ’ of man in art and religion. We 
argue from experience to more of the same kind, from the 

Sn 

1 Adapted from a paper submitted to the Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Varanasi. 
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human plane to the divine. It is the whole reality alone 
that can elicit the whole mind and be the subject of predication. 
The life of logic is the organic unity of the concrete universal 
implicit in experience; it is the spirit of totality which reveals 
itself by transforming all values. The highest experience is 
the timeless whole or absolute which transforms the alien 
into the kindred by removing the contradictions inherent in 
finiteness. Error in this sense is made of the same stuff as 
truth. It is not an illusion abolished by the absolute, but 
an incident in reality riddled with contradictions, but ulti- 
mately adjusted and absorbed by the whole. The self passes 
into the non-self with a view to regain itself. Contradictions 
disappear in the absolute, but not negativity. Negation is 
significant and becomes a positive factor of reality and it is 
logical quietism to treat it as ignorance. To Bhaskara, 
finiteness is an upddhi in the empirical life of samara which 
disappears with the realization of Brahman. Bosanquet 
employs the dialectic method of Hegel and treats error as a 
contingency which contributes to the whole. The absolute 
is not an identity that is robbed of content, but is a concrete 
whole realized in the relative, and is an identity in difference 
like the Bhedabheda of Yadava. 

Metaphysics 

Bh^kara denies the existence of Nirgu^a Brahman devoid 
of determination and also repudiates the theistic idea of Divine 
Personality. Though Brahman or livara is the absolute being 
beyond the world of saspsara and is impersonal and eternal 
{nirasapaoa and nt^'a). He has an infinity of perfections like 
truth, goodness, purity, infinity and bliss as His attributes 
(satyantf jMSiutm, anantam^ Snandam and other 
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I^vara is neither the effect of cosmic illusion nor a concrete 
universal with a ‘ maximum of being and minimum of 
non-being I^vara is not a limited expression of the absolute 
or static Being. The absolute of thought is the God 
of morality and religion. Brahman is the Sat without a 
second but the manifold of thinking things and material things 
{cit and acit) arises from the contingency of upadki, that is 
inherent in them. Brahman is the cause of the cosmic cycle 
only per accidens. Influenced by upddhi, the principle of in- 
dividuation, He evolves into the heterogeneity of names and 
forms. The jiva is an amia of Brahman (a fraction or element 
of the absolute) conditioned by recurring avidya and karman. 
The inner Ruler of individuality Himself becomes the finite 
self. The absolute infected by upddhi becomes the finite 
centres of experience. Like the rays of the sun, the waves 
of the sea and the sparks of the fire, the jiva becomes an 
emanation or a fulguration of the all-pervading Brahman and 
is identical with and also different from Him. The limitation 
is in the absolute, but not of it. The anutva or the monadic 
nature of the jiva with its contractions and expansions 
is sdmsdrika arising from the contingency of its embodied 
state and is not therefore essential or svdbkdvika. The finite 
self or jiva has really the oneness and the all-pervasive character 
of Brahman {abhirmatva and vibkutva). Like the all-pervasive 
ether which, while in the pot, assumes its form, and like the 
reflection of the sun on the surface of water. Brahman condi- 
tioned by the accident of contingency assumes the form and 
function of the finite self. Prakrti is the material aspect of 
Brahman which brings about the cosmic variety of names 
and forms aq(| its relation with Brahman in the form of 
identity and difference is, like the snake and its coils, 
essential as well as external. But Y^ava, who also adopts the 
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Bhedabheda view rejects the theory of upadhi in favour of 
pari^mavada and thus insists on the reality of the finite self. 

To Bosanquet, the absolute is the self-maintaining and 
self-complete individual free from the contradictions inherent 
in finiteness. It is not a numerical identity determined by 
spatial and temporal relations which are the incidents of 
terrestrial life and history. The unconditioned real alone is 
the whole. The finite self is a fraction or element (am/a) of 
the infinite and has a meaning only in it. It is really finite- 
infinite {bhedabheda) and has a double being. As a finite 
being, it is conditioned within the whole, riddled with the 
contradictions between existence and value and is therefore 
only an appearance of the absolute. It has a formal distinct- 
ness of its o.,r., an exclusive self-feeling as a bodily being 
with a name and a terrestrial history {upadhi). It is range of 
externality which gradually elicits itself from nature. The 
finite as finite is a self-contradiction as its claim to reality is 
not fulfilled. But its law is that of the infinite and there- 
fore, by overcoming contradictions, it strives to transcend 
itself and seeks its stability in the self-contained absolute. It 
is a tide within the absolute life, but separate from the flood 
within which it moves. Bosanquet denies the existence of 
unrelated reals and the falsity of the finite self and tfcats the 
finite as a mere connection of content, a mere predicate of 
reality. It is a collection of adjectives housed in the absolute. 
Nature as a system in space and time is not real by itself, but 
is bound up with the self which elicits its content from it and 
transforms it into an element of the whole. Time and space 
are the stuff of finitencss and the absolute which manifests 
itself through them includes the series, but is not the series. 
Nature and self are complementary and form the elements of 
the absolute. All progress is within the whole, but not of it. 

17 
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The self is the living copula between nature and the absolute, 
and the absolute absorbs nature through the v'orld of finite 
selves. Both Bhaskara and Bosanquet deny the function of 
inUllectus or finite thought as a pernicious piecemeal view 
of things and affirm the monistic truth that the absolute is 
the integral unity with the elements of finiteness distinct 
from and also related to it and that individuation is a spatial 
and temporal limitation due to the upadhi of distinctness. 
Bosanquet, like Yadava, posits finiteness as a difference essential 
to identity, but Bhaskara regards it as a defect of reality which 
can be finally eliminated and nut self-transcended as Bosanquet 
thinks. 


Ethics 

According to Bhaskara, the moral life of the mumuksuy 
who seeks freedom from sarnsdra, consists in a process of 
purification by which he discards his finitude and seeks to 
become one with the infinite. The absolute is the eternally 
perfect being, who is immanent in the world of contingency, 
but iHitainted by its imperfections. The Bhedabhedavadin 
maintains the principle of jndnarkarma-samuccaya by which 
he reconciles the conflicting claims of jndna and karman {intd- 
lectus and voluntas). Bhaskara avoids these extremes by 
co-ordinating the claims of karman and jndna in the idea of 
a ceaseless meditation on ekatva or oneness. The desire for 
the objects of sense {vifayardga) implicates the self in the 
wheel of time; but the same desire directed to the attainment 
of Brahman leads to liberation and eternal bliss. Clogged by 
karman and avidyd, the self is burdened with a body and subject 
to the ills of sarnsdra. The true means of securing freedom 
consists not in the entire eradication of desire but in the 
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performance of duty and transfiguring desire into longing 
for becoming Brahman. 

According to Bosanquet, soul-making is the function of 
the universe. Being finite-infinite {bheddbkeda), it is a victim 
of the hazards and hardships of its dual nature. There is a 
hostility between what it is and what it ought to be. The 
externality of the finite with its formal distinctness and the 
personal feeling of exclusiveness is in collision with the all- 
inclusiveness and spiritual solidarity of the infinite. The 
finite self is torn between existence and self-transcendence, 
aloofness and absorption and falls into dissatisfaction and 
despair. But the roots of the finite will are in the infinite. 
The spirit of the whole works in it and transfigures it. Con- 
tradiction by itself is a defect; but it has a value in relation 
to the whole. It is a striving towards self-transcendence. 
Good is the appearance of perfection, but is made of the same 
stuff as evil. Evil is only good in the wrong place. Suffering 
is due to finiteness, but is transmuted in the divine life. This 
finitencss, with its imperfections, is riddled with contradic- 
tions; but when it is linked with the whole, it becomes its 
essential element. Finiteness itself is an evil which vanishes 
by union with the whole which is beyopd good and The 

separate self frees itself from the world of claims and <. ounter- 
claims based on individual justice and realizes the value of 
spiritual unity and love. The failure of the finite is only an 
affirmation of its spiritual membership. As the God of religion 
wills the good and is hostile to evil and as the human will 
cannot be both free and related. He is different fiom the 
absoluie in which alone all extremes meet and get reconciled. 
Evil, suffering and finiteness are not rejected and abolished; 
but they are conserved in the whole and contribute to its whole- 
ness. They arc in the whole but not of it. Im|>erfection is 
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an incident of finitude but in the furnace of spiritual life it is 
recast and absorbed in the absolute. 

Both Bhaskara and Bosanquet deny volition to God from 
its p>artial and personal point of view. Brahman is satyakama 
and satyasamkalpa in the sense of completeness, in which 
conation and fruition are realized together. While Bosanquet 
regards imperfection as an element of perfection, Bhaskara 
and Yadava refer to Brahman as absolutely pure without any 
taint of imperfection. The former traces the self to natural 
and social selection; but the latter explains it as an amm or 
portion of Brahman. Ramanuja may be said to agree in a 
way with Bhaskara and Bosanquet in their logical view of the 
finite as a mode of the absolute; but he is entirely opposed 
to the predication of upadhi and evil to the perfect being, 
who is absolutely free from dosa and vtkdra. 

Religion 

The Vedanta as a religion is a realization of the one 
without a second by the cessation of the idea of separateness. 
Release is secured by the immediate apprehension and attain- 
ment of the absolute and not by the knowledge afibrded by 
the mahdvdkya nor by absolute self-surrender. While reject- 
ing the Advaitic distinction between Saguna Brahman and 
Nirguna Brahman based on the doctrine of mdyd^ Bhaskara 
recognizes the relative values of meditating on Karya Brah- 
man as the cosmic support {prapanca-ddhdra) and Karana 
Brahman or the absolute who is satyam, jndnam and anan- 
tarn. The former is a way of gradual release through the 
region of the cq^,mic deity known as Brahma; but the latter 
results in immediate release. Then the soul has not merely 
sight of the immortal sea, but is immersed in it. Like the 
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Ganga flowing and merging into the sea, the wise man or 
vidvdn is freed from the contingency of finiteness and disinct- 
ncss and becomes one with the absolute and the sorrows of 
samsdra then cease for ever. Bhaskara discards the doctrine 
of jivanmukti on the one hand and the theistic idea of per- 
sonality and kaimkarya or service on the other, and upholds 
the notion of devaydna-mdrga or the luminous pathway to 
Brahman who is beyond the sphere of samsdra. The ascent 
to the absolute is not opposed to the all-pervasiveness of 
Brahman. In the state of mukti^ the self becomes one with 
Brahman and all distinction of duality entirely disappears. 
When the pot is broken, the ether in it {ghatdkdsa) is no 
longer distinguishable from the all-pervading ether (mahd- 
kdia). Likewise, mukti is the dissolution of distinction and 
the attainment of oneness with Brahman without any physi- 
cal or psychical limitation {ekibhdva). 

According to Bosanquet also, religion is the living ex- 
perience of the whole. The absolute alone is the source 
and standard of all values and it is only by joining the whole 
that one can become a whole. Religion is emancipation from 
the hazards and hardships of the finite-infinite nature and the 
attainment of stability and security in the absolute^ Owdng 
to its individualistic tendency, the self ignores its spiritual 
unity and at-homeness in the absolute and subjects itself to 
trials and tribulations. Finiteness is particular and perishing. 
Limited by externality and exclusion, it is sunk in sin and 
suffering; but the impulse of the infinite that is inherent in it 
drives it onward to self- transcendence and self-completion in 
the absolute. As its current courses through its being, it 
looks from itself and longs to complete itself in the whole and 
to be lost in it. Perfect satisfaction , arises only from the 
possession of the absolute and absorption in it. Absorption is 
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the denial of the reality of finiteness as such in the affirmation 
of the whole. In the unity of the finite will with the infinite, 
its solid singleness melts away, but is not abolished, and all 
that is valuable in the finite is conserved. is only a 

negative form of this experience. It no doubt rejects the 
finite as an illusion, but does not affirm its continuity with the 
concrete unity. 

In genuine freedom the divine will is one with the finite 
in a single personality. The God of religion, as an isolable 
being, is only an appearance of the absolute, and not the 
absolute itself. The infinite is continuous with, and present 
in, the finite, and by a process of spiritual induction, the false 
self of finiteness battling with the infinite is rejected and 
shaken off and the true self is seen to participate in the 
infinite riches of the spirit in one single undivided unity. When 
the self is lost in the absolute, it is only transformed but not 
annulled. Then the soul-thing persists but it has no personal 
content. Absorption means being at home in the absolute 
and sharing in its perfections here and now and not in a 
remote region as a far-off divine event. Eternity endures 
through time and transcends it and eternity alone gives 
stability and satisfaction. The highest value of the self lies 
in the coalescing of its content with the whole and contri- 
buting to its life ‘ like a perfume exhaled in the very dis- 
solution of its private being ’. When selves blend with one 
another and become confluent, they are no longer at arm’s 
length. Just as the quality of a sketch is discerned in the 
picture heightening its artistic effect, even so imperfection is 
an element of the absolute and is transfigured by it. 

In considering the destiny of the finite self, the Bheda- 
bhedavadin-s and Bosanquet deny its distinctness and affirm 
its absorption in th& absolute and its felicity. In that state. 
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there is a heightening and expansion of experience in which 
the self loses its substantive being and gets merged in the bliss 
of Brahman or the satisfactoriness of the whole. Bhaskara 
has no faith in the cosmic life as it is tainted by avidyd and 
clogged with previous karman or sin. He seeks mukti as the 
absolute freedom from the ills of karman and sarnsdra. But 
Bosanquet believes in the riches of human experience includ- 
ing its errors, evils and other imperfections, but in a state of 
self-transcendence. Contingency is to him not an evil to be 
avoided, but is finally a contribution to the concrete v/hole. 
Both are sustained by the monistic faith in the fullness and 
freedom of the absolute being; but, while Bosanquet, like 
Yadava, preserves the finite by rescuing it from finiteness, 
Bhaskara legards mukti as freedom from the finite itself. 
God is not less than the absolute. He is the absolute. Bheda- 
bheda is opposed to the idea of treating the finite as a mere 
figment of mdyd, Bosanquet’s theory of the absolute a? 
a concrete whole and membership in its spiritual solidarity, 
emphasizes the social side of experience and has a theistic 
tendency. In the same way, Bhaskara’s view of Saguna 
Brahman and the relative reality of the upddhi anticipates 
Yadava and Ramanuja. If we substitute the reality of 
immanent or potential causality or parindma for u^ddhiy we 
get the Yadava version of Bhedabheda. Ramanuja replaces 
it by the idea of karman and moral responsibility and predicates 
evil, error and other imperfections to the finite self. In 
discussing the problem whether the finite self has a substantive 
or adjectival mode of being, Professor Pringle-Pattison con- 
troverts the adjectival theory of Bradley and Bosanquet and 
re-interprets their rtionism in terms of Personal Idealism. 
Individuation is the essence of the absolute life and the finite 
as a focalized unity, is a self or ‘ member in the Absolute \ as 
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Bosanquet himself is inclined to admit, especially when he 
refers to the universe as a place of soul-making. 

The negative dialectic of Bradley compels comparison 
with the neti method of Samkara and the metaphysical 
agnosticism that sets forth the self-contradictions of the 
ethical and religious consciousness, opens the doorway to 
mystic intuition. But they seem to differ fundamentally in 
their positive views of the absolute. While Bradley construes 
it as a systematic unity, Samkara relies on the intuition of the 
Advaitic absolute which is different from feeling. There is as 
much divergence in essential points between Samkara and 
Bradley as there is between Hegel and Ramanuja, and both 
Bradley and Hegel conform, on the whole, to the Bhedabheda 
type and thus invite the criticism of the Viiistadvaita in that the 
imperfections of life adhere to the absolute in its synthetic 
imity. 

Fichte 

The Bhedabheda drift is discernible in the fundamentals 
of Fichte’s philosophy as expounded by E. B. Talbot, Thilly, 
Caird and others. While Hegel starts with the logical side 
of the critical philosophy of Kant, Fichte gives prominence to 
the ethical side and Schelling to the critique of judgment. 
Fichte assumes the possibility of the metaphysical knowl- 
edge of reality as a unitary principle underlying the duality 
of our experience. It is not blank identity, but a unity of 
form and content discovered by the idealistic analysis of 
experience. All experience is only for a subject. It is 
essentially an activity; it is more an act than a fact. The ego 
posits itself by ogpositing the non-ego, its other, and is thus 
conscious of its own limitations. It posits itself as determined 
by the non-ego. ThU is not an opposition to consciousness, 
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but is an opposition within consciousness. Both the ego and 
the non-ego are given indissolubly in every act of conscious- 
ness. The infinite outgoing activity of the ego receives a 
check and is driven back on itself. Being is absolute and it 
has existence as self-existent Being or God. God not only is 
in Himself, but also exists and manifests Himself. The one 
divine Being manifests itself in consciousness as a manifold 
existence. The one becomes the manifold and the manifold 
is founded on the one. This sjDCCulation reconciles the 
extremes of realism and idealism. It is, therefore, called 
realistic idealism and resembles Bhedabheda. The absclute 
ego, as the true infinite, is not the indeterminate, but the self- 
active principle that is the source of all the particular mani- 
festations. fichtc refers to reality in its two aspects of 
transcendence and immanence. In the former aspect, it is 
simply the absolute as Being, and every concept of it destroys 
the absoluteness. In the latter aspect, it is immanent in the 
subject-object consciousness and is a self-actualizing ego. The 
timeless enters into the temporal process and reveals itself in 
progress. The absolute and its manifestations are one and 
therefore becoming implies a changeless being. The absolute 
limits itself and overcomes its own limitations. Like he light 
in the prism broken up into a number of coloured lays, the 
divine life appears broken up into a multiplicitj* of things. 
The one life through the contraction of itself becomes the 
individual, though it is only contingent. It is the universal 
reason, the one eternal, original Energy, that thinks and acts 
in us and expresses itself in nature. Man does not p)osscss 
knowledge, but knowledge possesses him. Living thought is 
not a thinking substance. Nature is not my idea or illusion, 
but a self-extetnalization of the absolute. Seth thinks that 
Fichte describes his system of the absolute ego as an inverted 
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Spinozism and yet falls into it when he refers to the absolute 
as the indeterminate which wipes out selfhood. 

Man is impelled by his moral and spiritual nature to 
overcome the non-ego and to aspire towards the eternal 
spiritual order and lay hold on reality. Will is the essence of 
reason and we do not act because we know, but we know 
because we are called upon to act. The practical ego creates 
the impediment only to conquer it and realize itself. It is 
arrestment that stimulates activity. Fichte, unlike Spinoza, 
posits freedom as the principle of self-realization and insists 
on the moral ought which involves resistance to the obstacles 
of nature and deliverance from the slavery of sensibility. 
The goal of life is the progressive realization of the divine 
idea by overcoming finite individuality, but it is never actually 
realized. The divine work is fulfilling itself in man. In 
true knowledge, the duality is fused into unity. Science 
supersedes faith and changes it into sight. When man rises 
to the religious point of view and abolishes himself, the 
subject-object opposition disappears and he passes into God. 
It is the paradox of personality that man loses himself to gain 
himself and the self dies to an isolated and insular life. In the 
unity of the pure spirit, sensuous individuality alone is annihi- 
lated and not the individual. The true life and its blessedness 
in the highest flight of thought are in the union with the eter- 
nal. Fichte illustrates his pxisition as follows: As the physical 
eye is a prism in which the pure and colourless light breaks 
itself into many hues, so also in the spiritual vision, the abso- 
lute is true thought, unchangeable and pure, and yet, in its re- 
flection, it appears broken up into many shapes. By transcend- 
ing appearance, j the self rises to the vision of true thought.^ 


^ Vide, Popular Works, volume II, pp. 361-62. 
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The pantheism of Fichte blurs the boundary line be- 
tween Advaita and Visistadvaita and, therefore, falls into 
line with Bhedabheda. Fichte is ‘ vaguely aware of the 
dualism of the subject-object consciousness and ‘ gropes 
after the Advaitic intuition. With the disappearance of 
the non-ego, the ego also would disappear. When he refers 
to the goal of life as the abolition of the finite consciousness, 
his view is ‘ closely analogous ’ to that of Samkara. But> 
still, like Hegel, he posits the self-conscious ego and the 
fellowship of God and man. 

ScHELLING 

The view of the absolute ego of Fichte does not escape 
the relentless logic of subjectivism and its charmed circle, as 
it tends to make nature an impediment of the ego and not its 
inspiration. Though Schelling’s view of the absolute ego is 
influenced by the dialectical method of Fichte, in his Philo- 
sophy of Nature he lays as much stress on the reality of nature 
as on that of the ego. The spirit and nature are the two 
opposite poles of knowledge and are alike revelations of the 
absolute. While Fichte starts with the view that he ego 
is everything, Schelling makes it more comprehensive and 
says that everything is the ego. Nature is alive and is visible 
spirit and spirit is invisible nature. Nature unfolds itself 
gradually and comes to self-consciousness in man. The 
creative energy of the world-spirit pulsates in all beings and 
makes actual what is potential according to the dialectical 
principle of triplicity, which Hegel, later on, employed in his 

^ Prof. Radhakrishnan, Indian PhiloSo^hy^ vol. II, p. 560. 

* Studies in Vedanta, by V. G. Karrikar, pp. 72-73. 
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own masterly way. Like Spinoza, Schelling tries to deduce 
nature and mind from the absolute in which both are ulti- 
mately indistinguishable; but, unlike him, he regards them as 
its stages, and not its parallel expressions. Like the two 
poles of the magnet and its indifference-point, the absolute 
divides itself into subject and object and is yet a neutrum. 
Hegel criticizes this theory by comparing it to the night-time 
when all co»vs appear black. In his later interpretation of 
the absolute, Schelling was inclined towards neo-Platonic 
mysticism, and described the goal as the absorption of the 
soul in the absolute. Caird, following Hegel, refutes Schel- 
ling’s philosphy as a form of Spinozism which affirms more the 
unity of substance than of spirit. As an intellectual intuition 
of the absolute, in which all distinction is lost, it is opposed 
to the true philosophy of reflection. But reflection, as the 
Vedanta insists, is only an aid to direct realization by what 
the poet calls the ‘ vision and faculty divine ’. 

Schelling’s insistence on the unity of all beings reminds 
us of the Yadava idealism that all is conscious [sarvam api 
cetanam eva) and that consciousness is asleep in acit and 
alive in at. Wordsworth’s worship of nature is a poetic 
rendering of this idea that there is a spirit in the woods, an 
overflowing soul in nature that speaks to those that have ears 
to hear. Dr. J. C. Bose gives a scientific exposition of the 
same truth when he says that there is no barrier between the 
realms of life and matter. Like the thrills of life, there is 
the throb of things. Matter has the promise and potency of 
inner growth, and thus the living and the non-living exhibit 
an essential unity. The view of Yadava is refuted by many 
other Vedantin*# on the ground that the realms of cit and 
acii are distinct in kind, and that the two are correlative 
and not continuous. 
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Western pantheism, as a philosophy, is opposed to deism, 
dualism and theism, and it rightly affirms the immanence of 
God and divineness of the universe. It avoids the egocentric 
point of view, but ignores the primacy of the moral consci- 
ousness. By denying the evilness of evil and affirming the 
immanence of truth in error, it denies the need for salvation or 
mukti. The panlogism of Hegel, as a rationalist metaphysic, 
is said to be a later, and therefore, more real dialectic develop- 
ment than religion. It claims to synthesize the opposition 
between the one and the many in the absolute idea which 
is the true content of philosophy. It is thus opposed to the 
pantheism which is based on the intuition that extols unity 
by annulling or neutralizing difference. But, in the unity 
got by a criticism of the categories, the last is the first and 
it moves in its own charmed circle and its high a priori road 
is a dogmatic assumption. No universe can be constructed 
out of mere universals and the logical ego is hypostatized 
as the absolute. No school of Vedanta accepts the finality 
of logic and the dialectic method. Hegel himself admits 
that to confute a philosophy is to surpass its limits. The 
influence of Hegelian thought modelled on Spiiiozism is said 
to be definitely hostile to theism. Monism is said ^ be the 
fundamental demand of thought and pantheism presses 
towards monism and claims Spinoza as its best exponent. 
The theory of Spinoza is expounded in a naturalistic and 
idealistic way. When reality is identified with the world, 
God becomes a superfluity. This is known as pancosmism 
and is allied to the materialistic monism of Haeckel. The 
Bhedabheda unity of Brahman and the world, as explained 
by the simile of the snake and its coils, is perilously near 
this type of pantheism. The ethics of Spinoza has a distinct 
idealistic drift and is liable to the charge of acosmism, if it 
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affirms the infinity of God and the illusoriness of the finite. 
An ancient type of Vedanta, now extinct, known as the 
nisprapancikara^anij/ogavada, seems to have maintained a view 
similar to acosmism. In so far as Spinozism refers to degrees 
of truth and goodness and points to transcendental and eternal 
life, it cannot be construed as a pantheism that reduces 
reality to a numerical unity or abstract identity. When 
pantheistic monism develops into a mysticism, it substitutes 
for the worship of the external all-one, the inner joy, which 
results from the absorption of the finite in the absolute. In 
that unity the finite loses its substantiality and all distinction 
is absorbed, if not annulled. When Plotinus traces the world 
order to a series of external emanations, he may or may not 
be pantheistic; but, in his quest for ecstasy, he is essentially 
a pantheistic mystic. In mysticism, the self swoons into the 
absolute and its ‘ thought expires in enjoyment ’. This 
experience reminds us of the ekibhava of Bhaskara. 

Humanism and personalism have an organic hatred for 
pantheism in all its forms. The ‘ All-One ’ theory is 
condemned as a ‘ God-engulfing, soul-destroying monster * 
which gives man a logical and moral holiday and the absolute 
is accused of being elastic enough to accommodate itself to 
any kind of incongruity and imperfection. It is compared 
to a lion’s den into which all footsteps lead, but from which 
none is seen to emerge. It is the abyss of a negative infinitude 
in which there is no ‘trace of finite thought. The speculative 
intellect 'as the granunar of thought claims to envisage the 
absolute by unifying the opposites of abstract thought and 
seeing things In their wholeness. In the evolution of the 
triadic rhythm 4»irhich,‘ however, excludes oriental thought, 
we are said to think God’s thought after Him and Hegelianism 
is spoken of as* the consummation of the ifbsolute idea. Logical 
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thinking may be realistic or idealistic, but it cannot claim 
infallibility and finality. Rationalistic self-sufficiency is fatal 
to the spiritual craving for truth. The absolutisms of the 
West aim at systematic unity as contrasted with the sectional 
views of sensibility and science. But the finite reason has an 
inherent inability to grasp the absolute which is supra- 
logical and therefore more than the metaphysical highest. 
Indian philosophy as a dariana is not merely a systematic 
view of reality, but an immediate vision or divine insight. 
It satisfies the highest demands of logical stability and ethical 
and spiritual satisfaction. As intuition is the fulfilment of 
reason, it is not dogmatic or uncritical or visionary. In the 
absolutisms of the West referring to the ‘ One ’ of Plotinus, 
the ‘ Substance ' of Spinoza, the ‘ Absolute Idea ’ of Hegel, 
the ‘ Ego ’ of Fichte or the ‘ Neutrum ’ of Schelling, there is 
no clearness or distinctness in the relation between the finite 
and the infinite and in the value and destiny of the individual 
and they are on the whole more allied to Bhedabheda than 
to Advaita and Vi^istadvaita. Western absolutism will gain 
in definiteness by recognizing the Vedantic ideas of the moral 
law of causation by which the self has the freedom to become 
a butterfly or Brahma, the eternity of the self as ' ‘fferent 
from its endless embodiments and the view of natuio as an 
environment for Brahmanizing the self. 

Vedanta is often identified with pantheism both by its 
admirers and accusers. The theory of the Mayavadin that 
the infinite is an aberration of the absolute in which it is 
ultimately annulled is criticized as acosmism par excellerue. 
Advaita as a non-relational experience intuited in samadhi is 
not pantheism as in that state there is neither an * all ’ nor 
a ‘ god ’. Viii§tacivaita is no panthei'-m as its theory of 
prcjtdra-prakdrin relation is foreign to western speculation. 
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Bhedabheda which is the nearest approach to pantheism is a 
presentation of Vedanta, which also thrives in the spiritual 
atmosphere of India. Every Vedantic school as a philosophy 
of religion affirms the immanence of Brahman and its essential 
transcendence. If whatever is, is right and righteous simply 
because it is, then there is no need for spiritual striving or 
salvation. The eternal Brahman is immanent in the finite in 
order that it may infinitize or Brahmanize it. Deussen is 
justified in his view that Indian pantheism has its own 
peculiar origin, but entirely wrong when he traces the evolu- 
tion of Upanisadic thought and describes pantheism as a 
concession to empiricism made by Yajnavalkya very much 
in the manner of Parmenides. ‘ God creates the universe by 
transforming Himself into the universe. The la tter confessedly 
has become God. The terms, “ God ” and the “ universe ”, 
become synonymous. Besides, the schools of Dvaita, Viiista- 
dvaita, Bhedabheda and Advaita are more interested in the 
spiritual inquiry into the relation between Brahman and dtman 
than between Brahman and the physical world. The idea of 
God is only retained in order not to break the tradition.’ ^ 
The notion of an evolving God or emerging deity depending on 
the cosmos for the evolution of its purpose is entirely repugnant 
to Vedantic thought as it does not inspire the hope of iantt or 
stability which the spiritual consciousness seeks. If Indian 
pantheism contains too much of God, it is perferable to the 
virile type of the West which refers more to the universe than 
to its God. Western absolute idealisms truly insist on the 
dignity of individual speculation. But in the noise that logical 
thinking or tarka makes, it misses its own inner but small 
voice of spiritu|jity. 


^ The PhUosopi^ of the Upatufods, p. 160 . 



CHAPTER XIII 


CONCLUSION 

Vedanta as a philosophy of religion is a rational justification 
of the spiritual intuitions of Brahman and is therefore a 
speculation on reality which becomes self-complete in spiritual 
realization as the supreme end of life. Mere philosophy 
founded on preliminary doubt or ultimate doubts ends in 
dogma or agnosticism. Reasoning has no finality owing to 
its ill-foundedness. Mere religion often lapses into a blind 
faith based on the worship of words and sustained by the 
distrust of philosophic thinking. But Vedanta as a darsana 
affirms the ultimate knowability of Brahman that is enshrined 
in sdstra and the consequent realization of eternal blessed- 
ness and bliss. Its theory of pramdna-s is really ‘ a faith that 
inquires ’ and proceeds on the principle that sdsira is a body 
of eternal and self-validating truths verified and verifiable by 
personal experience and thus reconciles the claims < '■ revela- 
tionism and rationalism. Scriptural omniscience is sui generis 
and its own raison d'Hre and the only source of the knowledge 
leading to mukti. Revelation has its meaning and value only in 
spiritual experimentation and experience. The proof of the 
being of Brahman consists in being in Brahman. But the vali- 
dity of such intuitive experience is criticized and corrected by 
its consistency with the objective standard of idstra. Reason 
thus comes midway between revelation and intuition and 
makes them intelligible. The view thtl the realm of Dvaita 
is the realm of logic and that Ramwuja is at the logical level 
18 
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and does not rise to the intuitional highest of Saipkara creates 
a gulf between the two and fails to do justice to the logic 
of ^amkara and the intuition of Ramanuja. Every school of 
Vedanta knows the limits of logic and ethics and also the 
Kantian principle that one should not make a transcendental 
use of an empirical category. It insists on the integral ex- 
perience of Brahman which is a logical and amoral and is at 
the same time the fulfilment of logical thinking and moral 
endeavour. Likewise, the statement that Buddhistic dialectic 
brought out the self-contradictions of religion and prepared 
the way for Advaitic philosophy is an emphasis on the meta- 
physical side of reality at the expense of its ethical and 
spiritual aspects. If it is historically true that Buddhism had 
an Advaitic leaning, it is equally true that it developed into 
theism. While the Buddha denied the validity of iastra and 
insisted on disciplining buddhi, his followers enthroned the 
Buddha in the place of buddhi and elevated him into the 
personal God of theism. 

Every philosophy has to formulate and solve the problems 
of God, Soul and Nature and their relations and thus correlate 
ontology, psychology and cosmology. Vedantic cosmology 
is not mythology or ‘ primitive metaphysics ’ which satisfies 
the curiosity and credulity of the primitive mind by dealing 
with creation-myths and telling fairy tales; nor is it a mere 
philosophic speculation on the origin and structure of the 
universe, as the infinite that is hidden in it cannot be discovered 
by tarka or conceptual reason. The cosmos does not exist 
by itself, but is derived from Brahman and depends on it. 
The universe is a beginningless and endless cycle of evolution 
and involution and the theory of creation ex nihilo is unknown 
to Vedantic cosmogony. The idea of creation at a certain 
time is the ‘ root error of all false metaphysics ’. Plotinus 
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says that the origin of the nous from the One should be appro- 
ached with prayer. But the Vedanta goes a step further 
and says that Brahma by his tapas intuits the Veda which is 
with Isvara, and then creates the cosmic order, as it was 
in previous cycles in the light of that intuition. The problem 
of Vcdantic cosmology is: ‘ How does this sat without a second 
bring the pluralistic universe into existence? Is it possible 
to reconcile the facts of contingency and the imperfections 
of life with the perfect unity of the absolute?’ Each Vcdantic 
system solves these problems in its own way. The view 
that God is an extra-cosmic Designer who, by a fiat of His 
will, fashions the world and sees it go, stresses His transcendent 
perfections. The theories of upadki and parindma-sakti satisfy 
the demand foi immanent unity. The creative and redemptive 
spontaneity of the divine nature is adequately expressed by 
the concept of lila. The theory of anirvacaniyatva is admittedly 
a confession of the failure of thought to explain the contra- 
dictions of life, as the causal category is itself self-discrepant. 
Evil and error are beginningless, but they ha\e an end; and 
the seeker after Brahman is concerned more with getting rid 
of them than with accounting for their origin. The thought 
motives of Vcdantic cosmology arc therefore more eligious 
and comprehensive than scientific and speculative. Plato 
observes that the Creator is good and desired the* all things 
should be as like Himself as possible. The Vedanta clearly 
affirms the truth that the apprehension of Brahman as the sat 
and the source of the cosmos ends in the attainment or 
realization of its eternal perfection. Cosmic evolution is 
mainly the unfolding of the souls or the making of the mumuk^u. 
The mumuksu is more Interested in knowing Brahman, which 
is closer than breathing, and attaining freedom than in the 
great Original and Its cosmic glory. 
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The following resume of the Sribha^ya seeks to remove 
the cosmological difficulties of the one and the many and the 
problem of evil and ignorance and may be acceptable to 
practical Advaita or Advaita in its ethico-religious aspect. 

‘ What makes tJie difference between plurality and unity 
is the presence or absence of differentiation through names 
and forms, and this truth is distinctly declared in the text^ 
“ Now all this was undifferentiated. It became differentiated 
by form and name.” Those who hold that the individual 
soul is due to Nescience and those who hold it to be due to 
real limiting adjunct (upddki); and those who hold that 
Brahman, whose essential nature is mere Being, assumes by 
itself the threefold form of enjoying subjects, objects of enjoy- 
ment, and supreme Ruler can all of them explain the unity 
which scripture predicates of Brahman in the pralaya state, 
only on the basis of the absence of differentiation by names 
and forms. There is, however, difference between these 
several views. The first-mentioned view implies that Brah- 
man itself is under the illusive influence of beginningless 
avidyd. According to the second view, the effect of the real 
and beginningless linfiting adjunct is that Brahman itself is 
in a state of bondage; for there is no other entity but Brahman 
and the adjunct. According to the third view. Brahman 
itself assumes different forms and experiences the various 
impleasant consequences of deeds. According to our view, 
on the other hand. Brahman, which has as its prakdra all 
sentient and non-sentient beings, whether in their subtle 
or their gross state, is always free from all shadow of im- 
perfection, and is a limitless ocean, as it were, of all exalted 
qualities. All imperfections, and suffering, and all change 
belong not to Brahman, but only to the sentient and non- 
sentient beings which are its modes.’ 
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That the practical Advaita of Samkara also affirms the 
reality of the ethico-religious consciousness is evident from 
the comments of Samkara on the Sutras. The source of all 
beings is the highest Lord or Person and not the pradhdna 
and the finite self owing to their distinctive attributes and 
difference. That the external world exists apart from consci- 
ousness has to be accepted necessarily on the nature of con- 
sciousness itself. The waking state differs in character from 
the dream-world, and it cannot be inferred to be false because 
it is mere consciousness like dreams. Cognitions presuppose 
a conscious subject as is evidenced by the fact of remem- 
brance, and personal identity, fire cannot be pro\ed to be 
cold on the ground of its having attributes in common with 
water. The cosmic functioning belongs to the Lord and not 
to the self even when it attains freedom. To the objection 
that, if the finite self is an eternal element of the infinite, the 
infinite will be affected by its samsdra state in infinite ways 
like Devadatta suffering fiom the pain affecting his limb, 
Samkara following the Suiras replies that the self alone is so 
affected and not the Lord whose nature is eternal, pure 
Intelligence. He cannot be reproached with inequality 
of dispensation and cruelty as He is bound by regal \ The 
merit and the demerit of living creatures are traced to their 
karman and moral freedom; and the Lord is, like the giver 
of rain, only the common cause of finite life. Imperfections 
adhere not to Brahman whose essence is eternal, pure cognition 
and freedom, but to the embodied self which is different 
from it. The cosmogony of Bhedabheda is more monistic 
than that of Ramanuja and Samkara as it traces the world- 
order to the eternal necessity of Brahman in the form of 
upddhi or svarupa-parindmasakti, and though it affirms the 
transcendental reality and purity of Brahman, it cannot 
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escape the charge of predicating evils and other imperfections 
to the divine nature. If the absolute changes, it persists 
partly and changes partly and thus there is a break or self- 
contradiction in its nature. The imperfections are therefore 
traced by the Sutras to the finite self and not to Brahman. 

The knowledge of the exact relation between the supreme 
and the finite self or the ‘ That ’ and the ‘ thou ’ occupies a 
central place in Vedantic thought. The value of Bhedabheda 
as a philosophic discipline lies mainly in its being a corrective 
to the subjectivistic tendencies of certain idealistic schools 
of Advaita and the accretions of practical ViSistadvaita and 
the theistic side of Vedanta due to the anthropomorphizing 
tendency of the human mind. Advaitic thought is studied 
from four standpoints, the psychological, the metaphysical, 
the ethico-religious and the mystical. The first is the method 
of mere vicdra or rationalistic analysis or introversion which 
consists in the abolition of the dbhdsa ‘ I ’ by the affirmation 
of the absolute ‘ I ’ or prajmna. The world of space-time 
is the objectification of avidyd. It is mind-born, mind-made 
and dissolved in the, mind. Ekajivavdda^ which denies the 
many-soul theory, belongs to this type. An extreme form of 
the idealism of Advaita iS in the formula ‘ drsti is srsti ’ {esse 
is percipi). The universe is a here-now and exists only as 
my idea. Mukti is the arresting of the externalizing tendency 
of the avidydsiddtii mind and it may be defined as the 
cessation of all samkalpa which occurs apparently in sleep 
and really in samddhu The method may be the abolition of 
the ‘ me ’ by analysing it away or by the dissociation of the 
sdksin from its semblances or by the withdrawal of consci- 
ousness from it#» threefold states. But the logic of mere 
self-analysis In practice lands us in the egocentric fallacy and 
lapses into the subjectivism of vijhdnavdda^ selfism in morals 
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and quietism in spiritual life. The second theory is a meta- 
physical exposition of the inner contradictions of relational 
thought and the reality of the indeterminate absolute. The 
world-order is false like the perception of the snake in the 
rope. Relations, as Bradley says, separate terms, enter into 
them and have neither reality nor non-existence. Somehow, 
falsity is superimposed on reality and mdyd is merely the 
statement of the contradictions of life and is ultimately in- 
definable. Mdyd exhibits itself in or as avidyd and it is ex- 
plained in terms of the illusion theory or the limitation 
theory. Space-time is merely an apparition; jlva is the 
hypostatization of avidyd and Isvara is the sum of all sem- 
blances. The second view regards the finite as an appearance 
of reality and in rnukti the finite is only transcended but not 
negated. The theory of mdyd and the mdyd-riddtn Is\ara 
very often breeds a mood of intellectualism and agnosticism 
which is subversive of ethical and spiritual discipline. The 
third theory emphasizes the ethico-rcligious aspect of life, the 
degrees of reality and the progressive attainment of the unity- 
consciousness. In refuting Buddhistic subjective idealism, 
Sarnkara adopts the realistic view of the existence of the 
extra-mental world and the qualitative difference bCvA^een the 
dream and the waking state, from the vjdvahdric point of 
view. The phenomenal world is not a phantasm, but is rooted 
in the infinite and mdyd arises only when we think of the 
world as self-existent or divisive. A paraphrasing of abheda 
as identity in abstraction from diversity is the ‘ original sin ’ in 
Samkara’s interpretation of the causal relation.^ Mukti denies 
two-ness or many-ness, but does not affirm identity, and it is 
attained by moral and religious discipline. Nukdmakarman 


^ A Systematic Study of the Vedanta by Dr. S. K. Das, p. 146. 
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purifies the mind and removes the taint of selfism and updsand 
is the meditation on the Thou, the super-excellent, and by the 
grace of God and guru^ the mediate knowledge of Brahman 
given in mere metaphysics becomes the immediacy of muktL 
The method adopted in this spiritual culture is sublimation 
and not sublation. Vedanta is thus a non-dualism and should 
not be interpreted as monism or singularism. The fourth 
theory of Advaita is no theory at all. It is the mystic experi- 
ence of the self-identity of the absolute in which sinless, stirless 
consciousness shines eternally in spaceless dkdia and ineffable 
bliss. Mdyd connotes the non-existence of the woild like 
sasa-visdna^ the horn of the hare, or like the term, round 
square. But the moment you think the absolute, the eternal 
^ is ’ becomes entangled in ‘ isms ’ and the riddles of thought. 

To adopt a Kantian distinction, these schools of Advaita 
may be classed as pure and practical Advaita. The first and 
the second are deduced philosophically from the side of the 
absolute and, by their insistence on the ‘ Thou ’ aspect they 
tend towards solipsism and quietism and are subversive of 
the truths of moral and religious consciousness. But piacti- 
cal Advaita perfers the ethico-religious path and relics more 
on the staying and saving power of the ‘ That ’ aspect than on 
mere unaided subjective introversion. The criticism of 
Bhedabheda and of other non-Advaitic schools of \’^edanta 
arc mainly directed against the intcllectualistic and subjecti- 
vistic tendencies of mdydvdda. 

While pure Advaita starts with the subject and passes 
into subjectivism, the Vedantic schools associated with the 
names of Ramanuja and Madhva lay stress on the That 
and the absoluteness of God. They refute the distinction 
between the indeterminate sat and the determinate self, the 
transcendental ‘ I ’ and the empirical ‘ me ’, the eternal and 
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the phenomenal, the logical highest and the intuitional 
highest and the metaphysical absolute and the God of medi- 
tation. Determination or relational knowledge is a real 
integral experience and not an illusion. The self that Yajna- 
valkya refers to is Brahman, the cosmic ground and not the 
individual self. The eternal is immanent in the phenomenal 
without losing its spiritual eminence. I^vara is not the spatia- 
lized Brahman made in the moulds of logic as a concession to 
theistic consciousness, but is the absolute which is the reason 
and the destiny of all beings. The unity consciousness that 
is attained in mukti is as much a subjective intuition as a 
divine revelation. The conflict between philosophy and 
religion results in the repudiation of metaphysics by religion 
and the distrust of religion by metaphysics and the fatal 
disruption of both. God is neither an evolving entity, nor a 
future emergence, neither a monad among monads, nor one 
of the eaches, but is the absolute which alone gives reality to 
the eternal values of life. Every Vedantic school affirms the 
truth that Brahman is not a becoming, but is self-realized 
and perfect and has no degrees and even Samkara insists on 
the knowledge that the finite consciousness, as long as it lasts, 
involves the infinite which is the ground of its ^ ing and 
the home of its values. 

The metaphysical monism of Advaita defii'es mukti as 
the negation of ahamkdra as jiva and asserts the identity of 
the absolute with aham, Visistadvaita, as an ethical monism, 
insists on the self-noughting or the abolition of the ahamkdra 
of jivdy the non-division of aham from the absolute which is 
its source, sustenance and satisfaction, and the attainment of 
the being of its being, in which the self exists but its thought 
expires in infinite enjoyment. Philosophical theism asserts 
the external and eternal relations between God and the self 
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and defines God as the one and only source and self of all 
existents entering into personal relations with the finite self 
and redeeming it from its sinfulness. All non-Advaitic schools 
of Vedanta refute the theory of Nirguna Brahman, but they 
differ in their exposition of Saguna Brahman. In the mystic 
monism of Bhaskara, Brahman is defined as formless, but not 
qualityless and mukti as the absorption of the finite in the 
absolute or ekibhdva. In the pluarlistic monism of Yadava- 
praka^a and the mono-dualism of Nimbarka, there is a 
transition from the predication of metaphysical attributes of 
the absolute to that of moral perfections. The transition is 
completed in Visis^advaita which attributes aesthetic perfec- 
tion also to the divine nature and according to it Brahman 
with the eternal will to bewitch all beings and draw them into 
His living love, assumes a formless form of Beauty and Bliss 
and becomes a Bhuvana-sundara. But in popular (as different 
from philosophical) Vi^istadvaita and in theism as inter- 
preted by the popular consciousness, ^ the absoluteness of God 
and His scriptural attributes are often misinterpreted anthro- 
pomorphically on the analogy of human personality. The 
cosmic activity of God as revealed in Veda, Itih^a, Purana 
and in the spiritual experience of man is really the revelation 
of the eternal love of God which is immanent in all finite 
beings and incarnates in their bodies with a view to redeeming 
them from their samsaric career of avidya and karman. The 
infinite incarnates in the finite and infinities its nature. God, 
in the omnipotence of His love, assumes the ways of man 
to arrest his waywardness, calls forth his love and recovers 
his self, and mukti is the blissful experience of this divine 

^ A literal understanding of the mysticism of the Kauntaki- 
upanisad is an instatoce in point. 
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union and communion. The transcendental cannot be ex- 
plained by means of empirical categories and Vedanta, there- 
fore, resorts to analogies and pictorial representations of what 
is beyond thought and speech. But the anthropomorphic 
mind distorts the Vedantic view and gives a physical and 
psychical interpretation of the metaphysical and the meta- 
psychical. It is God that moulds the soul in His own image. 
But this is misunderstood as man making God in his own 
image. God is portrayed as possessing a bodily form and 
invested with human attributes like thought, feeling and 
will. The tendency to personify objects and project the 
self into them is clearly discernible in many popular forms 
of worship. The materialistic consciousness which arises 
from mistaking the perishing body for the eternal self ascribes 
human passions and actions to the absolute and imposes 
its own imperfections on it. The philosophy of Bhaskara 
is free from this tendency and may, therefore, claim to be a 
criticism of the popular presentations of God and His Kingdom. 
Bhedabheda is logically and chronologically midway between 
the philosophies of Sarnkara and Ramanuja and mediates 
between the two systems by pointing out the subjectivistic 
dangers of the one and the anthropomorphic acc tions of 
the other. Both Samkara and Ramanuja agree in refuting 
Bhedabheda as a philosophy of self-contradictions and Rama- 
nuja rightly rejects it on the additional ground that it attri- 
butes imperfections to the absolute and not to the confusions 
of the karman-ridden jiva. Though some of the main features 
of Bhedabheda arc traceable in certain absolutisms of the 
West, it is not now among the living expositions of Vedantic 
thought. 

The study of comparative Ved^ta i^^quires a sympathetic 
insight into the essentials of each system and the exposition 
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of it from its own highest point of view. Every system claims 
to be based on the authority of iastra and immemorial tradi- 
tion, logical stability and spiritual verifiability and proceeds 
on the principle of the establishment of truth by the elimina- 
tion of all plausible and possible rival theories. At the same 
time, each school affirms the synthetic view thaf it alone 
mediates between extremes and reconciles the apparent 
contradictions of revelation. In a synthetic study of Vedanta 
combining the logical method of siddhanta, the varieties 
of Vedantic thought and experience may be correlated by 
emphasizing their one underlying reality.^ This end may 
he attamed by discussing the method of approach in six 
different ways: (i) Is Vedanta to be studied as a deductive 
development of scriptural authority or as an inductive verifi- 
cation? (ii) Are its truths personal intuitions or principles 
embodied in one uniform institutional creed or sampradaya? 
(iii) Does the validity of each system depend upon the his- 
toric method of justifying each system as a fulfilment of the 
needs of the age and the time spirit or by the method of 
absolutism which turns our thought as mumuksu-s from the 
particulars of sense to the universal and eternal truths of 
spirit? (iv) How far ean the pragmatic method which relies 
on the workability of truth be applied to reconciling conflict- 
ing Vedantic experiences? Is a siddhanta acceptable if it 
satisfies the tests of truth, goodness and beauty? (v) What 
are the advantages of estimating the worth of Vedantic 
systems by the psychological theory that the Advaita philo- 
sophy emphasizes thought, the Visistadvaita feeling and the 

^ This thenfe was fully elaborated in my Madras University 
Readership Leetures on ‘ The Philosophy of the Upani^ads ’ in 
1929 and 1930. 
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Dvaita, will? (vi) Is the application of the evolutionary 
method like the theory that Advaita is the fulfilment of Dvaita 
and Vi^isjadvaita an adequate test of Vedantic synthesis? 

The seeker after truth examines the various methods of 
Vedantic criticism as thus formulated in the light of the 
immanent criterion enshrined in the ancient intuition that the 
sat is one but that its seers express it in various ways. Every 
school of Vedanta may accept the following truths as its 
basic or working principles. The Veda is a body of eternal 
and objective spiritual truths which are verifiable in personal 
experience. Brahman as the ground of all existents and the 
home of all values is, and has satya, jndna and ananda and 
the essential requisite for knowing Brahman is mumuksutva 
or the ‘ hunger ' for the absolute whether it is generated by 
karman, jndna or bhakti. Reality reveals itself to every man 
according to his aptitude and attainments. Mukti is the 
realization of Brahman and its eternal bliss, and the main 
value of this experience consists in the mahdtman seeing all 
things with the eye of Brahman and working for cosmic 
solidarity and the salvation of all. Brahman is immanent in 
all beings and in all faiths as their life, light and love and it 
is this divine vision that inspires the motive for loka-: mgraha 
or universal benevolence including the love of even the sub- 
human species. Vedanta is the fulfilment of all religious 
quests. Every school or sect which has this ethical and 
spiritual content has a divine consummation and the Gitd as 
the essence of the Upanisad-s brings out this innate hospital- 
ity of Hindu thought in the immortal words of the Bhagavan : 

‘ Whoever with true devotion worships any deity, in 
him I deepen that devotion and he ultimately reaches me ’ 
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DIFFERENCE OF INTERPRETATION OF CERTAIN 
OF THE VEDANTAWTRA^S BY SAMKARA, 
bhAskara and RAMANUJAi 

1. In the following cases, Samkara interprets the Sutras like 
Ramanuja, but adds at the beginning or at the end and sometimes 
in the middle, a note to show that the whole view is a mere 
purvapakfa or that the Sutra has to be understood in a restricted 
sense or that it applies to the saguna-vidyds only. 

{a) I. 1. 12 to 19. At the end of the Anandamayadhikarana, 
Samkara adds that the whole is a purvapaksa view referring to 
Saguna Brahman. Bhaskara severely condemns Sainkara and 
takes the Sutras as they are, i.e. as siddhdnta. Ramanuja, Nim- 
barka and Baladeva follow Bhaskara. 

(b) I. 2. 1 to 8. The Sutras dwell on the difference of the 
individual soul and the highest Self. So Samkara adds, at the end 
of Sutra 6, an explanation that the difference is to be understood 
as not real, but as due to the false limiting adjuncts of highest 
Self. Bhaskara takes the Sutras as they are and takes tf oppor- 
tunity to denounce the Mayavadin who degrades Isvara to the level 
of a sarnsdrin in his attempt to avoid Bhedabheda, \.hich is the 
real philosophy of the Sutrakara. Ramanuja, of course, takes the 
Sutras as they are. So does Nimbarka. 

(c) II. 1. 13 (II. 1. 14 of the Sribhdsja), Samkara interprets 
the Sutra in the same way as Bhaskara, but adds at the beginning 
of the next SUtra that the distinction between enjoyers and objects 
of enjoyment acknowledged in this SUtra does not really exist. 
Bhaskara, of course, takes the Sutras as wholly correct, the 


' I owe this largely to my friend, G. K. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 
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interpretation given being favourable to his Bhedabheda view. So 
does Nimbarka. R^imuja interprets the Sutra in terms of his 
theory of ^arira-Sartri^arjtbandka. 

(d) II. 1. 22. The Sstra plainly states, as interpreted by all,, 
that Brahman is additional (i.e. different from the embodied self), 
and this is clear from the declaration of difference in the scriptures. 
As this statement is opposed to Saxnkara’s monism, Samkara adds 
that, as shown by the Advaita texts, the difference between the 
two, maintained in the Sutray is not real, but is due to the fictitious 
limiting adjuncts of the soul. Bhaskara reconciles this SUtra with 
the Advaita texts by his Bhedabheda theory and asks why the 
co-existence of bheda and abheda should not be accepted when 
pramdna-s affirm it. 

pramdnatas cet pratiyate ko virodho ^yam ucyatCy 
virodhe cavirodhe ca pramdnam kdranam matam. 

Ramanuja, like Bhaskara, takes the text as it is and proves that 
the jtva is different from Brahman. Nimbarka interprets the Sutra 
in the light of his theory of Bhedabheda. 

(e) II. 1. 27. To explain how Brahman without parts can 
emit the world without entirely passing over into it, the Sutra relies 
on Jruti and rules out other arguments, as all our knowledge of 
Brahman is based on scripture alone. Samkara adds that, as we 
cannot accept plainly absurd statements such as ‘ quench with 
fire ’ even on the authority of scripture, the real explanation is 
that the world is unreal. Bhaskara points out that, as there is no 
worldly analogy for the creation of illusion by one without a body, 
2§amkara’s effort lands us in a greater difficulty and hence it is 
better to accept the iakti of Brahman as defined by scripture only. 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka and Baladeva merely follow the text of 
the Sutras. 

(/) Sutras IV. 1. 7 and IV. 1. 12 prescribe meditation in a 
sitting postui:ie and till death respectively. Saipkara adds that these 
Sutras do not apply to meditations which aim at samyagdarSana. 
Bhaskara, RaittSnuja and Nimbarka make no such addition. 

(g) Sutra IV. 4. 7, in describing the mukta, accepts both the 
view of Audulomi that it is pure caitanja and that of Jaimini that 
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it has the lordly qualities of apahatapapman^ satjasamkalpa^ etc. Ac- 
cording to ^amkara, this Sutra describes the truly released soul {para- 
vidydnistha) and so the possession of lordly qualities creates a difficul- 
ty. Hence he adds that these are ascribed to it {vyavahdrdpe- 
ksayd ) . Bhaskara, Ramanuja and Nimbarka find no need for intro- 
ducing any such distinction between pdramdrthika and vydvahdrika, 

2. In one case IV. 3. 7 to 16, Sarnkara follows an unusual 
procedure. Sutras 7 to 1 1 give the view of Badari, 12 to 14 that 
of Jaimini and 15 and IG that of Badarayana. Sarnkara divides 
this into two Adhikarana-s, the former comprising Sutras 7 to 14 
and the other 15 and 16. In the former Adhikarana, he treats 
Badari’s view as siddhdnta and Jaimini’s as purvapaksa. This is 
quite opposed to the general method of the Sutras according to 
whicli an Adhikarana always ends with the siddhdnta view. 
Sarnkara reroo^nizes tliis and explains why in this case it is neces- 
sary to take Badari’s views as siddhdnta, Bhaskara treats the 
whole as one Adhikarana ending with the siddhdnta view in Sutras 
15 and 16. Ramanuja, Nimbarka and Baladeva also take the 
same view. 

3. Now we shall examine other passages in which there is a 
difference of interpretation among the three commentators. 

(a) II. 1.23. Bhaskara closely follows Sarnkara. Ramanuja’s 
and Nimbarka’s interpretations are quite different. 

{b) II. 2. 44 (41 of the Sribhdsya). Bhaskara follow Sarnkara 
in holding that the Pa hear a tra system has some defects ..cording 
to this Sutra. Ramanuja interprets it differently as approving 
of that system wholly. Nimbarka and Baladeva consider that 
these Sutras refer not to the Pancaratra system at all but to the 
Sakta system. 

(c) II. 3. 17 (18 of the Sribhdsya). Both Sarnkara and 

Bhaskara read the Sutra as na dimd asruteh, Ramariuja reads 
it as ndtmd Iruteh. Sarpkara and Bhaskara give their own view 
of the upddhis and Ramanuja criticizes both. Nimbarka follows 
Saipkara’s reading and Baladeva, Ramsmuja’s. 

{d) II. 3. 18: jno ata eva, Ramam^a naturally interprets 
atah as irutefn of the previous Sdtra, Bhaskara interprets it in 
19 
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terms of his upddhi theory. iSai^ikara takes the word differently. 
Jflalji according to Samkara means jMna^ but Bhaskara recognizes 
the jiva as jhdtr-svarupa, R^anuja and Nimbarka explicitly 
interpret the word as jHdtr^ or knowing subject. 

{e) II. 3. 19 to 29, 40, 43 to 53. Bhaskara generally follows 
Samkara. R^anuja strikes a different line in many places. In 
respect of Sutra 50 (49 of the Sribhd^ya) dbhdsa eva ca according to 
iSamkara and Ramanuja and dbhdsa eva vd according to Bhaskara, 
there is a difference. Samkara interprets this Sutra as supporting 
pratibimbavdda. He then adds a long note criticizing the theory 
of many omnipresent selves of the Samkhya-s. Bhaskara inter- 
prets dbhdsa not as ^ reflection ’ like Samkara but as hetvdbhdsa^ 
i.e. fallacious argument, and states that the Sutra condemns the 
Samkhya view of many omnipresent selves. He then criticizes 
Samkara’s pratibimbavdda as, if the jiva be a mere reflection and 
therefore avastu like the horn of a hare, there can be no question 
of bondage or release nor of action to secure mukti, Ramanuja 
interprets dbhdsa like Bhaskara and states that the Sutra condenms 
the upddhi schools of Samkara and Bhaskara. It is to be noticed 
that, though Bhaskara controverts Samkara’s interpretation of 
the Sutra-s as involving pratibimbavdda and gives a different inter- 
pretation of the word dbhdsa^ his final interpretation of the Sutra 
is similar to that of Samkara. 

(/) III. 2. 1 to 6. Bhaskara generally follows Samkara 
throughout this Adhikarana. In commenting on Sutra 3, however, 
where he takes mdyd to mean illusion just like Samkara, he antici- 
pates Thibaut’s criticism of Samkara on page 96 of his Introduction 
to the Veddnta-sutra-s^ that, since the Sutrakara calls dreams mdyd 
because they do not evince the characteristics of reality, the 
objective world surrounding the waking soul is obviously not 
mdyd. Bhaskara traces mdyd to jivasr^fi as distinct from Uvara- 
srstu To Ramanuja and Nimbarka, VMyd connotes the wonderful 
creations of God. 

(g) III. 2. 11 to 21. This important passage is interpreted 
in quite a diffeipnt way by each of the three commentators. It is 
in respect of this passage that Thibaut declares that the explanation 
of neither Saxpkara nor of Ramanuja is satisfactory throughout. 
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Samkara’s procedure of starting a new Adhikarana with Sutra 22 
and his interpretation of that Sutra are, however, declared by him 
to be unsatisfactory, and in this also he is anticipated by Bhaskara. 
It is seen, however, that, in spite of his difference from Samkara in 
the general interpretation, Bhaskara generally follows the verbal 
interpretations of Samkara even here. 

{h) III. 3. 29-30. In commenting on Sutra 30, Bhaskara 
states that Samkara’s argument about gati being' unnecessary for 
nirguna-vidya needs no refutation (pkalgutvdt nirdkarane na prayujyate). 

(z) III. 4. 52 (51 of the Srihhdsya). The interpretation of 
each is different. Nimbarka agrees with Ramanuja. 

(j) IV. 1. H. Ramanuja construes the Sutra differently 
from Samkara. Bhaskara follows Samkara. 

{k) IV. 2. 1 to 6. Bhaskara follows Samkara. Ramanuja 
makes some difference. Nimbarka agrees with Ramanuja. 

(/) IV. 7. Bhaskara interprets the words in the same 
manner as Sarnkara, though, of course, he makes no difference 
between a superior and an inferior vidyd. R^anuja and Nim- 
barka interpret differently. 

(m) IV. 2. 8 to 11. Ramanuja differs completely from 
Samkara. Bhaskara follows Samkara and Nimbarka, Ramanuja. 

{n) IV. 2. 12 to 14. In this important passage relating to 
gati, where Thibaut considers Samkara’s explanation as altogether 
impossible, Bhaskara gives up Samkara’s lead altogether, and, 
treating Sutras 12 and 13 as one, anticipates, RamAnuja in his 
interpretation. Nimbarka agrees with Ramanuja. 

4. As regards the division of the Sutras into Adhikarana-s 
and the assignment of topics to the latter, Dr. Thibaut gives a long 
list of differences between Samkara and Ramanuja. An exami- 
nation of Bhaskara’s Bhdsya with reference to this list shows that 
except in the case of Sutra IV. 2. 12, the Adhikarana IV. 3. 7-16 
and also III. 3. 29, 30 and 32 where Samkara’s arrangement and 
interpretation involve the denial of gati to the meditator on the 
highest Self, Bhaskara generally follows Samkara throughout. 
Ramanuja makes several departures from Samkara’s and Bhaskara’s 
procedure, e.g. in 
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I. 3.22-23 
I. 3.39 
I. 3.40 
I. 3.42-43 
II. 3.40 


III. 3. 9 

III. 3. 14 to 17 

IV. 1. 15 
IV. 1. 11 

IV. 4. 15 and 16. ^ 


In all these cases Nimbarka agrees with Ramanuja. 

This would indicate that in his readings, arrangement and 
interpretation of the Sutra-Sy Bhaskara generally follows Samkara^ 
Ramanuja representing a different tradition, largely followed by 
Nimbarka also. It is only when questions like mdydvdday jivan- 
mukti and the falsehood of livara and all bheda relations come 
up, that Bhaskara joins issue with Samkara. This would account 
for Bhaskara differing from Samkara in interpreting the following 
Sutrors: 

II. 3. 18, where he ascribes to the jivajndtrsvarupa and not 
mere jfidnasvarupa; 

II. 3. 50, where he combats iSamkara’s prattbimbavdda; 

III. 2. 11 to 22 (particularly 11, 15 and 22), as the acceptance 
of Samkara’s view would lead to the denial of all qualities to 
Brahman; 

III. 3. 29 and 30 and IV. 2. 12 where he opposes Samkara’s 
denial of gati to the meditator on the highest Self, and 

IV. 3. 7 to 16, where Badari’s view is treated as siddhdnta. 
He also utilizes III. 2. 3 to show that mdydvdda is not supported 

by the Sutrakara, I. 4. 26, etc. to maintain parindmavdda and 

II. 1. 22, II. 1. 13, etc. to expound his own Bhedabheda view. 

5. It is worthy of remark that in all the points on which 
Thibaut definitely criticizes Samkara’s interpretation, Bhaskara 
differs from Samkara; and particularly in the two instances where 
Thibaut is unwilling to accept Ram^uja’s interpretation also, i.c. 

III. 2. 11 to 21 and II. 3. 50, Bhaskara’s view is as different from 
R^anuja’s as it is from Saipkara’s. 
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Abheda: non-difference. 

Abhinna: undifferentiated. 

AhhivyaUa: manifested. 

Acetana: non-iscntierU. 

Adesa: (object of) instruction. 

Adhdra: ground; support. 

Adhikarana: A ^et of sutra-s dealing with a single topic. 
Adhikdribheda\ diversity of qualification. 

Adhydsa: superimposition. 

Adrsta: unseen potency. 

Advaita: non-duality; name given to Samkara’s school of Vedanta. 
Ad}aimlhd\ first state; a technical term in Yada\a’s cosmology. 
Ajndna: nescience. 

Ahamkdra: the egoistic principle. 

Aikya: oneness, identity. 

Aiivarya: Lordship. 

Aja\ unborn. 

Akd\a\ ether. 

Aksaia\ imperishable; primordial matter. 

Alayaoijndna: consciousness apparently static. 

Amrta, immortality. 

A?nsa: part or element. 

Amurta: formless; subtle. 

Anabkivyakta: potential, not manifest. 

Anddi: beginningless. 

Ananda: bliss. 

Ananya: not different. 

Anapeha: independent. 
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Anavasthd: infinite regress. 

Ahga\ adjunct. 

Anirmoksaprasanga: impossibility of release from samsdra^ as the 
absurd result. 

Anirvacaniyatva: indeiinability. 

Anitya: non-eternal. 

Annamqya: (The body) composed of food; material body. 
Antarbhutakdrayitd: immanent cause of creation. 

Antarydmin: indwelling Self. 

Anumdna: inference. 

Anusmrti: remembrance. 

Anuvdda: mere repetition. 

Anvayika: directly connected. 

Apahatapdpman: sinless. 

Apdramdrthika: unreal. 

Apard Vidyd: lower knowledge. 

Aparok^a: immediate; direct. 

Apaumseyai impersonal. 

Apavarga: release from samsdra. 

Aprdkrta: not material. 

Aprthaksiddhcaniesana', inseparable attribute. 

Apunardvrtti: non-return. 

Apurva: see adrsfa. • 

Ardgtamdtra: point-sized; atomic. 

Arcirddimdrga: the path to moksa. 

Arjava: straight-forwardness. 

Aroha: ascent. 

Arthavdda: glorificatory or condemnatory passage, not to be taken 
literally. 

Asadbhdva: non-being. 

Asamavdyikdra^: non-inherent cause. 

Asatkdryavdda: the theory that the effect is created out of nothing. 
Asatya: unreal. 

Asiddha: unesu^lished. 

ASramors: stages in the life of a twice-bom. 

AJraya: locus. 

AJmtakalpand: extra-textual assumption, to suit one’s own ideas. 
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Asthula: not gross. 

Ativdhikapuru^a: one who conducts the released soul to the world 
of Brahman. 

Ativarndsramin: one beyond the rules of varna (caste) and dsrama 
(stage) 

Atmajndna: knowledge of the self. 

Atyantabheda: absolute difference. 

Atyantabkinna: absolutely different. 

Aupddhika\ due to upddhi-s or limiting adjuncts. 
Avdptasamastakdma: one whose desires are all realized. 
Avaranasakti: capacity to conceal. 

Avaroha: descent. 

Avasthabheda: difference in condition. 

Avaslu\ non-substantial. 

Avayava: part. 

Aviblidga: inseparability. 

Avididn: one who has no bratimavidya, 

Avidyd: nescience. 

Bandha: bondage. 

Bhakti: loving devotion to God. 

Bhdsya: commentary, generally on the basic Sutia-s. 

Bhdva: affirmation. 

Bhaiand: thought. 

Bheddbheda-vada: ihe theory of non-difference in differ: ice. 
Bhinna: differentiated, 

Bhogya: object of experience. 

Bkoktr: enjoyer, i,G. jiva. 

Bhoktrtia: feeling, enjoyment. 

Bhutapancaka: the five elements. 

BijdnLu,ra-nydya: the analogy of seed and tree, each being the 
cause of the other. 

Brahmabhdva: state of being Brahman. 

Brahmajndna: knowledge of Brahman or the absolute. 

Brahmdrpana: dedication to Brahman. 

Brahmaviedra: inquiry into Brahman. 

Buddhi: intellect. 
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Caitanya: intelligence. 

Ceiana: sentient being. 

DarSanax a philosophical system. 

Dhama: attribute; duty. 

Dharmabhutajrldna: attributive knowledge. 

Dhydna: meditation. 

Dkydtr: meditator. 

Dhyeya: object of meditation. 

Dhydnaniyogavddin: one who holds that dhydna is a prescri- 
bed discipline to attain brahmajndna. 

Dhumddimdrga: the way to svarga or empirical heaven beginning 
with smoke. 

Digambara: unclothed; free. 

Drs: seeing. 

Drsya: visible; object seen. 

Dvaita: duality; name given to Madhva’s school of Vedanta. 
Dvesa: hatred. 

Ekajivavdda: the theory that there is only one jiva or soul. 
Ekavisaya: the same subject. 

Ekibhdva: oneness with the absolute. 

Gati: path. 

Gaticintana: meditation op the path to the world of Brahman. 
Gauna: secondary; implied. 

Ghatdkdia: the ether enclosed in a pot. 

Guna: quality. 

Gumsfaka: eightfold qualities of the liberated soul, who is apahata- 
pdpman^ vijarah, vimrtyuhy visokaky vijighatsah, apipdsah, satya- 
kdmah and satyasamkalpah. 

Hetu: reason or cause. 

Hetvdbhdsa: logical fallacy. 

Indriyanigraha: sense-control. 

ISvara: God. 
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Jiva\ individual self. 

Jivanmukti', release in embodiment. 
jMna: knowledge. 

jHdna-^kanda: parts of the Veda-s dealing with the knowledge of 
Brahman. 

jHdnakarmasamuccqya: co-ordination of knowledge and action. 
Jfldtrtva: being the knower. 

Jyotisdm jyotis: Light of lights. 

Kaimkarya: spiritual service. 

Kali: The last of the four Yuga-s. 

Kama: Attachment. 

Kdmyakarman: action prompted by desire. 

Karma-kdryia: parts of the Veda-s dealing with rituals. 

Kartrtva: being the agent. 

Kdrya-Branman . effected Brahman; Hiranyagarbha. 

Kdryaparavdkya: a proposition conveying what has to be done. 
Kramamukti: progressive attainment of release. 

Ksanikavijndna: momentary cognition. 

Ksetra: field of activity; body. 

Lak^and: secondary meaning; a figure of speech. 

Laya: dissolution. 

Lingasarira: psychic body of the self. 

Lokasamgraha-vydpdra: action in the interests of world-welfare. 

Mddkyamika: A school of Buddhism. 

Mahdpralaya: final cosmic dissolution. 

Mahat: great; one of the twenty-four Samkhyan principles con- 
stituting the world. 

Manana: thinking over. 

Mantavya: what should be reflected on. 

Mantradrastdrah: seers of the Vedic hymns intuiting tlie Vedic truths. 
Maunin: one who silently meditates on the self. 

Mdyd: cosmic illusion. 

Mimdmsaka: follower of the Purva-mimimsa school of Jaimini. 
Mithyd: false. 
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Mithyopadki: false limitation. 

Moha: confusion. 

Moksa: release from the cycle of births and deaths. 

Muldvidyd: primordial nescience. 

Mukti: vide moksa. 

Mumukfu: one who longs for moksa. 

Murta: having form; evolved. 

Naisthika-brahmacdrin: one vowed to celibacy. 

NdmarUpa: name and form. 

Jfdndjivavdda: theory of plurality of selves. 

Nididhydsitavyai what should be meditated on. 

Nimittakdram*. instrumental cause. 

Jiirdkdra: without form. 

Jfirafljana: without blemish. 

NiravadhikaUvarya: infinite glory. 

Jiiravadya: faultless. 

Nirguna Brahman: attributeless Absolute or the indeterminate Being. 
Nirvdm: Buddhistic idea of release; a state of relationless thought. 
Nirvisesa: attributeless. 

NiscayajHdna: determinate knowledge. 

Niskala: without blemish. 

Ntskdmakarman : disinterested action. 

Nispnpadcikarananiyogavddin: one who believes in the theory of 
mukti as cosmic dissolution. 

Nihsambodha: indeterminate consciousness. 

Nitya: eternal. 

Nityakarman : obligatory duty. 

Nityaprdpta: eternally realized. 

J^iyantr: controller, ruler. 

Niyoga: see adrsfa. 

Nydsa: renunciation. 

Nydya: reasoning. 

PafUdgnividyd: The eschatological doctrine of the Jive fires taught 
as a form of meditation in the fifth chapter of the Chandogya^ 
upani^ad. 
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PdHcardtra: scriptural authority of Sri Vaisnavism 
Narayana. 

Paramdnu: irreducible atom. 

Pdramdrthika: transcendental; absolutely real. 


Paramdtman : 
Paramesvara : 


the supreme Self. 


traced 


to 


Param-jyotis: supreme Light. 

Paratantra: dependent. 

Paravidyd: the higher knowledge. 

Parindmavdda: the theory that the Absolute transforms itself as 
the world. 


Parivrdjaka: a samnydsin; one who has renounced the world. 
Paroksa: mediate. 

Pdsupata: the philosophical theory of a school of Saivism. 
Phala: consur^rnation. 


Pinda: body. 
Prdcurya: abundance. 


Pradhana: primordial matter. 

Prakdra: the relation of the finite self to the supreme Self accord- 
ing to Ramanuja. 

Prakarana: context. 

Pralaya: dissolution of the world. 

Prana: life, the vital principle. 

Prdpaka: one who attains an end. 

Prapancandsana: annihilation of the world. 

Prapanna: a person who has absolutely surrendered himself to 
divine grace. 

Prdpti: attainment. 

Prdpya: that which is to be attained. 

Prdrabdha-karman: karman that has begun to bear fruit. 

Pratijnd: a thesis to be proved. 

Pratyaksa: sense-perception. 

Prayatna: effort. 

Prayojana : end in view. 

Puccha-Brahmavddin: one who holds that Brahman is the indeter- 
minate bliss and not the blissful, in the Anandamayadhi- 


karana. 
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Purusa: One of the two categories of the Samkhya-s; different 
from prakrti, 

Purvapaksa: prima facie view to be set aside by the establishment 
of the siddhdnta. 


Rdga: desire. 

Rajas: one of the three constituents of prakrti, indicating energy 
and activity, the other two being sattva and tamas. 

Rdsi: mode (in Bhartrprapanca’s philosophy). 


Sddhanacatustaya: fourfold qualifications for knowing Brahman. 

Sadyomukti: immediate release. 

Sadvidyd: meditation on Brahman as the sat without a second as 
described in the Ckandogyopanisad. 

Saguna Brahman: Brahman with attributes. 

Sajdliya: of the same kind. 

Sdkdra: with form. 

Sdksin: witness. 

Sakti: potency. 

Sdmdnddhikaranya: syntactic equation of terms denoting the same 
thing but connoting different attributes. Co-existcnce. 

Samai'dya: inherence, a category of the Vaisesika-s. 

Samavdyikdrana: inherent cause, one of the three kinds of cause 
mentioned by the Vaisesika-s. 

Samuddyasatya: the apparent reality of the aggregate, the phenom- 
enalistic theory of the Buddhists. 

Sdmya: similarity. 

Sdrnkhya: one of the six systems of Indian philosophy traced to 
Kapila; a follower of this school. 

Sarnsdra: the world of empirical experience. 

Sarndhyopdsand: the daily worship of God at sunrise and sunset 
prescribed for the dvija-s. 

Sanmdtravddin: Sne who holds the theory of the Absolute as mere 
Being. 

Saptabhahgi: the Jaina theory of seven kinds of relative predication. 
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Saptavidhdmpapatti : sevenfold objections raised by Ramanuja against 
the Advaitin’s theory of avidyd. 

Sarirendriya: the psycho-physical complex of the jiva. 

Sanra-Sarm-sambandha: the vital relation of body and the indwelling 
soulj between the finite self and the Absolute, as expounded 
by Ramanuja. 

Sarvagata: all-pervading. 

Sarvajha: omniscient. 

Sarvakarmatydga: renunciation of all actions. 

Sasambodha: determinate consciousness. 

Sattva: one of the three constituents of prakrti, indicating good- 
ness or harmony. 

Satya: real. 

Satyakdma: one who loves the good; the Being with eternal 
perfections. 

Satyasamkaipa: one who wills the true; one whose will is always 
realized. 

Satyasya satya: the True of the true, real Reality. 

Satyopddhi: true limitation as opposed to mithyopddhi or false limit- 
ing adjuncts. 

Sdvadhika: limited. 

Siddhanta: the establishment of a theory by dialectic refutation 
of rival theories. 

Siddhaparavakya: an assertive proposition, conveying something 
that is already established. 

Siva-Sakti: the twin truths of Saktaism affirming the static and 
dynamic aspects of Reality. 

Srauarm: hearing the spoken word of Rostra through a guru. 

Srfti» creation. 

Sfutahdm: distortion of the text, giving up what is actually stated. 

Sruti: divine revelation, i.e. the Veda-s; a Vedic text. 

jSrutisdpek^a: dependent on Sruti for authoritativeness. 

SthdlaSurira: gross body. 

Suddh&dvaitai non-duality of pure Brahman; name given to 
Vallabha’s school of Vedanta. 

SQkpnaSarira: subtle body. 

Sodnubhava: self-realization. 
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Svaprakd^a: self-luminous. 

Svarga: the celestial region of the deva-s, 

Svarupa: essential nature. 

Svasiddha: self-established. 

Svatah nvdkdra: formless in itself. 

Svayamjyotis : self-effulgent. 

iSyena: A kind of Vedic ritual for bringing about a calamity to 
enemies. 

Tamas: one of the three constituents of prakrti which indicates 
ignorance or inertia. 

Tantra-s: ancient Hindu religious treatises which form the founda- 
tion of the various sectarian faiths. 

Tdpaka: that which heats. 

Tapya: that which is heated. 

Tattvavabodha: apprehension of reality or truth. 

Timira: darkness; a disease of the eye producing double vision. 
Triputi: the triadic or subject-object relation. 

Upddhi: limiting adjunct. 

Upakrama\ the beginning of a topic. 

Updsaka: one who meditates on the Supreme. 

Upasamhdra: the coriclusion of a topic. 

Updsand: meditation. 

Uttamddhikdrin: one who has the highest qualification for Vedic 
knowledge. 

Uttamdsramin: 2i samnydsin^ a member of the highest dJtama, 

Vairdgya: freedom from the desires of sensibility. 

Vaisamya: partiality. 

VaiSefika: one of the six schools of Indian philosophy. 

Vdsand: the tendencies of previous karman retained in the psycho- 
physical complex of the jiva. 

Vastu: substance. 

Videhamukti: after death. 

Vidhi: a Vedic imperative. 

Vidyd: knowledge; various meditations described in the Upanisad-s. 
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VijMnavada: an idealistic school of Buddhism. 

Vikara: modification. 

Viksepdakti: power of mdyd by which the manifold of experiences 
is projected. 

VUiftddvaita: Ramanuja’s school of Vedanta. 

Visphulittganydya: the analogy of fire and its sparb. 

Vivartavdda: the theory that the world is an illusory appearance 
of the absolute. 

Vydvahdrika: pertaining to phenomenal reality. 
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